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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


CRE O N, king of Thebes, 
EURYDICE, Wife of Czxov, 

H MO N, Sen of Caron. 
ANTIGONE, Daughter of OEpipus. 
ISM E N E, Siſter of AnT1GoNE, 4 
TIRESIAS, a prophet. 


A MESSENGER, GUARD, SERVANT and ATTENDANTS, 


CHORUS. 
Compoſed of antient Men of Thebes, 


- 
5 K os 
" * 

5 


SCENE 


* 


AN TIGO NE, IS ME N E. 


ANTIGONE 
My dear ſiſter, my beſt-lov'd Iſm ene 
O Is there an evil, by the wrath of Jove : 
Reſerv'd for OEdipus' ras: 4 beer . ! 
Vor. IR#>'s B 1 9 wo 
O! my dear fiſter, &c. Eteocles — Polynices, bone of «<0 un- 
fortunate Oedipus, having an equal claim to the kingdom of 
Thebes, had agreed to divide the power, and to reign year by year 
alternately ; but Eteocles ſtepping firſt into the throne, and taſting 
the ſweets of ſovereignty, broke the eontract, and maintained him- 
ſelf in the paſſeſſion of his dominians. Polynices, In revenge, 
raiſed an army of Argians, and made an incurſion on Thebes ; 4 
battle enſued, and after much laughter on both ſides, the brothers 
agreed to decide it by ſingle combat; they fought, and were lain 
by each other. After the death of the brothers the kingdom of 
Thebes devolved to their uncle Creon, whoſe firſt a& of ſupreme 
power was an edict fordiding all rites of ſepulture to Polynices, as 
a traitor ; and pronouncing inſtant death on any who ſhould dare 
to bury bun. Here the action of the tragedy commences, the ſub- 
je& of which is the piety of Antigone i in oppoſition to the edit of 
Creon, with the diſtreſſes conſequent upon it. The time and place 
are exactly marked out in the firſt ſcene, where Antigone calls her 
ſiſter out of the palace into the adjoĩning area, to inform her of the 


decree which had been iſſued out on the preceding day, and her re- 
ſolutions concerning it. 


1 AN TIG ONE. 


? forrow and ſhame, 
And bitterneſs and anguiſh, all that's fad, 
All that's diſtreſsful hath — ours, and now 
This dreadful edict from the tyrant comes 
To double our misfortunes ; haſt thou heard 
What harſh commands he hath impos'd on all, 
Or art thou till to Know what future ills 
Our foes have yet in ſtore to make us wretched ? 

IS ME N E. 

Since that unhappy day, Antigone, 

When by each other's hand out brothers fell, 
And Greece diſmifs'd her armies, I have heard 
Nought that cou'd give or joy or grief to me. 

„ l d. 
I thought thou wert a ſtranger to the ridings, . 
And therefore call'd thee forth, that here alone 
1 might impart them to thee. 
mags 7 > + x 1+ 
O! what are they? 
| F or l dreadful labours in thy breaſt, , 
| ba gl AN TI. GO NR.. 
Know then, from Creon, our indulgent lord, 
Our hapleſs brothers met a different kate, 
To honour one, and one to infam ); 
He hath * with fun'ral rites he e 


Thi 

With fab ral rites, &c. of all the honours 2 to che dead, the 
care of their funerals was looked u upon by the antiehts as moſt ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſible ; as to be eprived. of ſepulture, | was ac- 
counted the greateſt misfortune, a and the higheſt i injury. No impre- 
cation. was therefore ſo terrible as that — perſon might eee 
su rt + "wt « die deſtitute of burial : it was not to be won. 


dead, 


J 


ANTIGONE. 4 


The body of our dear Etbbeles, ö 
Whilſt Polynices' wtetched carcaſe yo 
Unbury'd, unlamented, left expos'd 

A feaſt for hungry vultures on the lain; 
No pitying friend will dare to violate 

The tyrant's harſh commihd, for public death 
Awaits th' offendéf; Erden e comes himſelf 
To tell us of it, ſuch is our condition; 
This is the criſis, this the hour, | Ifmene, 
That muſt declare thee worthy of thy birth, 
Or ſhew thee mean, bafe, and degenerate, 


ISMENE. | 
What woud'ſt thou have me do? defy hls AY 
Contemn the laws? 


B 2 | ANT I- 


dead, when they were ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion that the 
ſouls of the deceaſed could not be admitted into the Elyſian ſhades, 
but were forced to wander deſolate and alone, till their bodies were 
committed to the earth. Nor was it ſufficient to be honoured with 
the ſolemn performance of their funeral rites, except their bodies 
were prepared for burial by their relations, and interred in the fe- 
pulchres of their fathers ; we muſt not therefore be furprized to 
find the whole play of Antigone turning on this ſingle ineident; 3 
for though the burial of a dead body would make but an indifferent 
foundation for a modern tragedy, it is a ſubje& of dignity and im- 
portance, and highly ſuitable to the notions and genius of anti- 
nity. 
l Unlamented. This was the judgment which God l 
againſt Jehoiakim, king of Judah : they ſhall not lament for 
him, ſaying, ah! my brother, or ah! fiſter ; they ſhall not la - 
ment for h m, faying, ah | lord, or ah! his glory; he ſhall be 
4 buried with the burial of an aſs, &c. Jerem. xxii. v. 18, 19. 
The cuſtoms and männers of the Greeks were originally drawn 
from the eaſtern nations, which accounts for the 5 inilitude ſo ob- 
ſervable in Sophoecles ind other Keathen writers with fome parts of 
holy writ, 


4 ANTIGONE. 


ANTIGONE, 
To act with me, or not: 
Conſider and reſolve. 
ISM E NE. 
W hat daring deed 
Woud' ſt thou attempt? what is it? ſpeak, 
ANTIGON E. 
W To join 
And take the body, my Iſmene. 3 ä 
IS ME NE. 
Ha! 
And woud'ſt thou dare to bury it, when thus 
We are forbidden ? | 
| ANTIGONE. 
Ay, to bury Him; 
He is my brother, and thine too, Iſmene; |; 
Therefore conſent or not, I have determin'd 
u. not diſgrace my birth. | 
IS ME NE. 
| Hath not the king 
8 Pronounc'd it death to all ? 
| ANTIGON E. 
He hath no right, 
No pow'r to keep me from my o.. 
I'S M E. NE. 
Tho Alas! 
Remember our untayp father's fate, 


A 
| Conſent or 2. Ge. The charaQers of Cana and WL are 
an exact counterpart to thoſe of Ele&ra and Chryſothemis 3 the 
fierceneſs and reſolution of the one is contraſted by the ſoftneſs and 
timidity of the other. The ſentiments are nearly the ſame through- 
out, and indeed, the ſimilitude of circumſtances conſidered, this was 
almoſt unavoidable. 


ANTIGONE. 


His eyes torn out by his own fatal hand, 
Oppreſs'd with ſhame and infamy he dy'd; 
Fruit of his crimes ! a mother, and a wife, 
Dreadful alliance! ſelf- devoted, fell; 

And laſt, in one ſad day, Eteocles 

And Polynices by each other ſlain, 

Left as we are, deſerted and forlorn, ; 
What from our diſobedience can we hope 
But miſery and ruin ?, poor weak women, 
Helpleſs, nor form'd by nature to contend 
With powerful man; we are his ſubjects too; 


Therefore to this, and worſe than this, my ſiſter, 


We muſt ſubmit; for me, in humbleſt pray r 
Will I addreſs me to th' infernal pow'rs 


For pardon of that crime which well they know 


Sprang from neceſſity, and then obey ; ; 

Since to attempt what we can never hope 

To execute, is folly all and madneſs. 
NT FONTS; + 

Wert thou to proffer what I do not aſk, 

Thy poor aſſiſtance, I wou'd ſcorn it now: 

AR as thou wilt; I'Il bury him myſelf; -.. 


Let me perform but that, and death is welcome: 


I'll do the pious deed, and lay me down -_ 

By my dear brother; loving and belov'd 

We'll reſt together: to the pow'rs below, 

Tis fit we pay obedience ; longer there : 

We muſt remain, than we can breathe on earth, 

There I ſhall dwell for ever ; thou, mean time, 

What the gods hold moſt precious 1 erl. 
IS MEN E. 7 

I reverence the gods but, in defiance 91 


„ Nuno ann, vn 11051 516 
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6 ANTIGOQNE, 


Of laws, and unaſſiſted to do this, 


It were moſt dang” rouß. . | INN! 
22 7 
That pe why — 
Whilſt I prepare the fun ral e.. ; 
1 . 
Alas]. 


I tremble for theg. n 
ANTI 


I tremble for thee, &c. The Antigone of Rotrou, an old, Erench | 
poet, whom Brumoy calls Corneille's maſter, is a pretty exact copy, 


and in many parts an an almoſt literal tranſlation of Sop MI 310 
ſeems to be written x with h ſpirit, as as the reader vill | fee b by r 


ing quotation. 


IsMEN. Ah, — vous me cauſez ur une  frapeur ene! dick 


1132901 fr $33: 206% 


ANT16G, Ne m'£pourante: pas, & cremblez fur vous-meme, 
IsMEN. Soyez ſecrette au moins, epmme je vous D 

Que par moi ce defſein ne ſe; {cara j jamais. 
ANTIG, Si rien eſt A cacher, cachez votre foihleſſe, 

Je fais gloire pour moi que ma vertu paroiſſe, | 

 I8MEn, Comme dans les dangers vous vous precipitez } 7 | . 

ANT1G, Avec autant dlardeur que vous les Evitez. 1040 
IsMEN, Je vous Pai at cent fois, cette cruvre ſera vaine, | 


ANT16. Bien, mon x poyvoir r ceſſant fera eker ma b 


ISMEN. Mais "ph pas ebe deore > arden emment 4 Wy 
I, honneur de de 1. Fenjreprile « eſt en e | ver nemenc. ks 
Arie, Vos raiſpns, come vous, f ſont de fi peu de force, 40 | 
Que, loin de m 'arreter, ce 0 ltacle em 'amorce, hy . 
' Laifſez i indifferent r mon 1 bon ou mauvais ſort; 8 
Voyez, fi je peris, mon naufrauge du port. 
Pour moi js Hens plus chire & plus digne d'envie 
Une honorable mort qu'une honteuſe vie; 


ANTIGONBE.\ \ 5 
AN T1GONE, 


Tremble for thyſelf, © 

And not for mm 
00 not tell thy purpoſe; 

I beg thee, do not; I ſhall ne'er betray thee. A 

A NTIGON E.. 

I'd have it known ; and I ſhall hate thee more 

For thy concealment, than, if laud to all, 

Thou woud'ſt proclaim the deed, 


ESMWENTE 
| 5 Thou haſt a heart 
Too daring, and ill-ſuited to thy fate. FEE 
ANTICGCONE. wh 


I know my duty, and III pay. it there ey 
Where twill be beſt accepted. 1 gh aan 
IS ME NE. 
1 Couch ſt thou do it; 
But 'tis not in thy ho r. e (8 
Argon en 
» Wpben know that 
It will be time enough to quit my oſe. | 
GE a 
It cannot be; tis folly to attempt it. 
ANTIGON E. 
Go on, and I ſhall hate thee ;' our dead brother, 
He too ſhall hate, thee as his bitt 'reſt foe ; 
Go, leave n Gf erg maſhneſs; 
% * . 4 7 3 wo." 


* 


Whate/er 
Et de mes ans enfip. vair terminex.le cue 
Ne ſera. qu. arriyet on 18 vais tous. les jgurs. 

IsMEN. Alles donc: que le Ciel pour vaus & pour mon frere 
Conduiſe ce deſſein mieux que je ne Peſpere! 
Mais vos ſoins, fi mon coeur ne m'abuſe aujourd'hui, 
Prẽ parent un cercucil plus pour vous que pour lui. 


8 ANTIGONE. 


Whate'er befals, it cannot be ſo i 
As not to dye with honour. 


IS MEN E. ort 
Then farewel, 
Since thou wilt 3 it * and know, Iſmene 
Pities thy weakneſs, Aer een 
m 22 1A 11 Bas ; 1 [ [Exeunt, 


OE NT 
C'H'O'R'U S. 
my e 


By Dirce's 8 ſtream,. 
Ne'er did the golden eye of day 
On Thebes with fairer luſtre beam, 12 
Or ſhine with more auſpicious ray. 
See, the proud Argive 1 with his ſilver ſhield, 
And glitt'ring armour quits the hoſtile plain; 
No longer dares maintain the luckleſs field, 
But yanquiſh'd flies, nor checks the looſen'd rein. 
With dreadful clangor, like the bird of. Jove, 
On ſnowy wings deſcending from above, 


1 


. 

His 

D 2 

45 1979257! * * 7 


By Dirce i ag flowing — G0. The 3 of f Thebes, 
which had heen torn to pieces by the diſſention of the two brothers, 


being at length by their deaths reſtored to peace and tranquility, 
the principal and moſt antient inhabitants, who form the chorus, 
are brought together witli the utmoſt propriety to fing u ſoug of trr̃· 
umph on the occaſion : as they. ars the friends and counſellors of 
Creon, we find them condemning Polynices as author of the war, 
and rejoicing in his defeat. George Rataller, the only Latin tranſ- 
lator who has ever done juſtice to ann thrn\d this noble 
chorus into a good ſapphic ode. 

With dreadful clangor, '&c. , Retallerug.cenders it thus, 

Pt Jovis ſummo veniens e 


„ 


Armiger 


ANTLGON E. 


His vaunted pow'rs to this devoted land 
In bitt'reft wrath did Polynices lead, 
With creſted helmets, and a num'rous band | 
He came, and fondty hop'd that Thebes ſhou'd bleed. 
AN TIS T:ROPHE-E 
High on the lofty tow'r he ſtood, 
And view'd th* encircled gates below, 
With ſpears that thirſted for our blood, 
And ſeem'd to ſcorn th* unequal foe; © 
But fraught with vengeance, e'er the riſing flame 
Cou'd waſte our bulwarks, or our walls ſurround, 
Mars to aſſiſt the fiery ſerpent came, 


Armiger plumis coopertus albis, 
. late trepituq; acuto 
£ Zthera complet, 


Conſtitit eelſe ſuper arcis des, IIS, eil 
Enſe munitus, galeàq; & armis, 1 
Undequaque haſtis inhiabat urbi 

| | Sanguine tinRis, 

Victus at fugit trepidè, priuſquam 

| Poffet inſanas ſatiare fauces, 
Et 1 nimis o nofiro cupidum cruore 


Tingere guttur. 


- "The . Sela Sc. By the dragon or fiery ſerpent, we are to 
underſtand the Theban army attack'd by the eagle Polynices. The 
ſcholiaſts, who are always full of whimſical conjectures, will needs 
have it that the Thebans are here call'd ſerpents as deſcendants of 
Draco, the ſon of Mars and Tilphoſa, or, as the ſons of Cadmus, 
who ſow'd the ſerpent's teeth that ſprung up into armed men, as re- 
lated in the third book of Ovid's metamorphoſes; though it is, af- 
ter all, moſt probable that Sophocles meant no more than a com- 
pariſon of the two armies with. creatures of moſt remarkable enmity 
to each other, in imitation of his great maſter Homer, who has 
made uſe of this very image on a ſimiliar occaſion. See Iliad, b. 
14, v. 201, with an imitation of it by Virgil, Zn, b. 1. v. 75r. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


10 ANTIGONE. 


And brought the tow'ring eagle to the ground. 
That god who hates the boaſtings af the proud, 
Saw the rude violence of th' exulting croud ; 
Already naw the triumph was prepar d, 

The wreath of vict' ry, and the feſtal ſong, 

When Jove the claſh of golden armour heard, 

And hurl'd his thunder on the guilty throng. 

S8 TROPHE Il. 
Then Capaneus, elate with pride, 
Fierce as the rapid whirlwind came, | 
* Eager he ſeem'd on ev'ry ſide \ 
To ſpread the all-deyouring flame; | 


- - But ſoon he felt the winged light'ning's blaſt, 


By angry heav'n with ſpeedy vengeance ſeat, 
Down from the lofty turrets headlong caſt, 
For his foul crimes he met the puniſhment. 
Each at his gate, long time the leaders ſtrove, 
Then fled, and left their arms to conqu'ring Jove z 
Save the unhappy death-devoted pair, | 
The wretched brethren, who unconquer'd ſtood, 
| With 


That god who hates, Sc. HN 0 Otos (ſays Herodotus) Tx, 
d eęaxorra TahT& K0As1Y, God loveth to cut off every thing 
« that is proud; agreeable to which is the ſentiment of the holy 
pſalmiſt, The Lord preſerveth the faithful, and plentgouſly re- 
« wardeth the proud doer,' Pſalm xxxi. v. x9. 

Then Capaneus, &c. Capaneus was one of the ſeyen captains wha 
came againſt Thebes z after he had mounted to the top of the 
N, or ſcaling ladders, he was beat down with ſtones and 
flain ; which gave the poets an opportunity of reporting him to 
have been ſtruck dead with lightning. Statius calls him, ſuperùm 8 
© contemptor,'. a a contemner of the gods.” 

Each at his gate, &c. The Greek i is, the ſeven leaders * at 
the ſeven gates. 


ANTI GONE. TJ 


With ranc'rous hats inſpir'd, aud fell deſpair, = 
They regk'd their vengeance in each other's blood. 
ANTISTROPHE LI. 
And lo! with ſmiles propitious ſee 
To Thebes, for num Tous carrs renown'd, 
The gaddeſs comes, fair victory, 
With fame and endleſs glory crown'd ! 
Henceforth, no longer yex'd by war's alarms, ' 
Let all our ſortowꝭ, all our labours ceaſe; 
Come, let us quit the din of ratt'ling arms, 
And fill our temples with the ſopgs of peace. 
The god of Thebes ſhall guide our ſteps aright, 
And crown with many a lay the feſtiye night. 
But ſee, ſtill anxious for his native land, 
Our king, Menæceus' yaliant ſon appear; 
With ſome fair omen by the gods command 
He comes to meet his aged council here. 
[Excunt, 
Ao: Þ. Ms” 
s C E N E I 
CRE ON, CHORUS. 
CRE ON. 
T length our empire, ſhook by civil broils, 
The gods to peace and ſafety have reſtor'd ; 
Wherefore, my friends, you had our late requeſt 
That you ſhou'd meet us here; for well I know 
Your firm allegiance to great Laius, next 
To OEdipus, and his unhappy fons ; 
Theſe by each other's hand untimely ſlain, 
To me the ſceptre doth of right deſcend, | 


12 A N T I G O'N E. 


As next in \ blood: never can man be known, 
His mind, his will, his pathons ne'er appear 
Till pow'r and office call them forth; for me, 


'Tis my firm thought, and J have held it ever, 


T hat he who rules and doth not follow that 
Which wiſdom counſels, but reſtrain'd by fear 


Shuts up his lips, muſt be the worſt of men; 


Nor do I deem him worthy who prefers © 

A friend, how dear foever, to his country. 
Shou'd I behold (witneſs all-ſeeing Jove) 
This city wrong'd,. I never wou'd be ſilent, 
Never wou'd make the foe of Thebes my friend, 
For on her ſafety muſt depend our * 

And if ſhe flouriſh we can never want 
Aſſiſtance or ſupport: thus wou'd I aR, + - 
And therefore have I ſent my ediet'forth © 
Touching the ſons of OEdipus, commanding 
That they ſhou'd bury him who nobly fought 
And dy'd for "Thebes, the good Eteocles, 
Gracing his mem'ry with each hanour due 
To the illuſtrious deed ; for Polynices, 
Abandon'd exile, for brother's blood) © 
Thiriting inſatiate,, he who wou'd. in flames 5 
Have — all, his country, and his gods, 
And made you ſlaves, T have decrecd he yo 
Unburied, his vile carcaſe to the birds 

And hungry dogs a prey,” there let him tot 
Inglorious, tis my will; for ne'er Ban ori | 
Shall vice inherit virtue's due reward, 

But him alone whois a friend to Thebes, 


+3339 * 


„ Lung 


Him alone, &c. Coda conſcious to And thas the edict forbid- 
ing the burial of Pol 8 muſt be highly unpopular, and would pro- 


bably 


ANTIGONE. 13 


Living or dead ſhall Creon rev'rence ſtill, 
| N ti; a7 
Son of Menzceus, *twas thy great beheſt wy 
Thus to reward them both; thine is the pow'r 
Oer all 9 the living and the dead. 
CRE ON. 9 81 
Be careful then my orders are obey d. 
'c HORUS. 
O!] ſir, to younger bands commit the ty. 
CREON. 
I have appointed ſome to watch the body. 
| CHORUS. 
What then remains for us? 
C RE ON. 
To ſee that none 
By your connivance violate the law. 


1 C Ho- 
bably be conſtrued by his ſubjects as an act of arbitrary power, calls 
a council of the principal and moſt antient inhabitants of Thebes, to 
whom he artfully repreſents his conduct, not as the effe& of private 
reſentment, but of his zealous regard for the public welfare; and a6 
he was apprehenſive that the friends of Polynices would, in ſpite of 
all his precautions, bury the body, he prepares them for that ſeve- 
rity with which he had reſolved to treat the offender, The council, 
we may obſerve, is compoſed ef ſlaves, who are obliged to aſſent to 
what they could not approve, and ſubmit to orders which they could 
not reſiſt, By this lively repreſentation of the evils and miſeries of an 
arbitrary government, the poet pays an oblique compliment to his 
countrymen the Athenians, who would naturally take a pleaſure in 


comparing it with the freedom and happineſs of their own. The 
chorus, according to Horace, ſhould indeed always appear as the N. 


friends of diſtreſs'd virtue; but in this caſe Sophocles, we ſee, is 
excuſable, as it could not be done, Conſidering whom they are com- 
poſed of, with any degree of propriety. 


/ 


i4 ANTIGONE. 
CHORUS. 


Scarce will the man be bund ſo fond/of death 
As to attempt it. 


1 
Ng 
"0 
7% 


CREON. 
Death is the reward + 
Of him who dares it; but oft times by hope 
Of ſordid gain are men betray d to tuin. 


SCENE it. 
MESSENGER, CREON;, CHORUS: 


MESSENGER. : 

O! king, I cannot boaft, that hither ſent [ 

I-came with ſpeed, for oft my troubled thoughts 

Have driv'n me back ; oft to myſelf I ſaid, 

Why doſt thou ſeek deſtruction? yet again 

If thou report it not, from other tongues 

Creon muſt hear the tale; and thou wilt ſuffer : 

With doubts like theſe oppreſs'd, ſlowly I came, 

And the ſhort way ſeem' d like a tedious journey; 

At length I come, reſoly'd to tell thee all: 

Whate'er th' event, I muſt. ſubmit to fate. 

CREON. 

Whence are thy fears, and why this heſitation ? 

„ MESSENGER. 
Firſt for myſelf; I merit not thy wrath; 

| It was not I, nor have I ſeen the man 

Who did the guilty deed, 


It 
Firht for myſelf, Ge. The ſervant in Terence prefaces his tale 
with the like formality ; 


Here, primum te arbitrari quod res eſt velim, 
Quicquid hujus factum eſt, culpa non factum eſt mea. 
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C RE ON. 
Something of weight 


Thou haſt t' impart, by this unuſual care 


To guard thee from our anger. 
MESSENGER. 
| Fear will come 
Where danger is. 
C RE ON. 
Speak, and thou haſt thy pardon. 
MESSENGER. 
The body of Polynices fome raſh hand 
Hath bury'd, ſcatter'd o'er his corps the duſt, 
And fun'ral rites perform'd. 
CREON. 
Who dar'd do this ? 
MESSENGER. 
Tis yet unknown; no mark of inſtrument 
Is left behind; the earth till level all, 
Nor worn by track of chariot wheel; the guard, 
Who watch'd that day, call it a miracle; 
No tomb was rais'd; light lay the ſcatter'd earth, 
As only meant t' avoid th' imputed curſe; 
Nor cou'd we trace the ſteps of dog or beaſt 


Paſſing that way; inſtant a tumult roſe, 
| The 


As only meant, Nc. In Greece the perſon was look'd on as ac- 
curſed, and guilty of the greateſt inhumanity, who paſs'd by an un- 
buried corps without caſting duſt or ſoft earth upon it, which in 
caſes of neceſſity was conſidered as ſufficient to gain the ghoſt's ad- 
miſſion into Pluto's dominions; travellers, therefore, though in 
ever ſo much haſte, if they met with a dead body, thought it their 
duty to ſprinkle it three times in this manner. The cuſtom is al- 
Inded to by Horace. 

Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 
InjeRo ter pulvere, curras. Lib. 1. od. 28. 
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The guards accus'd each other ; nought was prov'd, 
But each ſuſpected each, and all deny'd, 
Off'ring in proof of innocence to graſp 
The burning ſteel, to walk thro' fire, and take 
Their folemn oath they knew not of the deed ; 
At length, one mightier than the reſt, propos'd 
(Nor cou'd we think of better means) that all 
Shou'd be to thee diſcover'd; *twas my lot 
To bring th' unwelcome tidings, and I come 
To pour my news unwilling into ears 
Unwilling to receive it, for I kriow 
None ever loy'd the-meſſenger of ill. 
CHORUS. | 
To me it ſeems as if the hand of heav'n b 
Were in this deed. 
CREON. 
7 Be ſilent, e er my rage 
Thou raſh old man, pronounce thee fool and dotard; 
Horrid ſuggeſtion ! think'ſt thou then, the gods 
Take care of men like theſe? wou'd they preſerve, 
Or honour him who came to burn their altars, 
Profane their rites, and trample on their laws? 


Will 


To graſp the burning feel. It was uſual, in antient Greece, for 
perſons accuſed of any conſiderable crime to clear themſelves from 
the imputation, by taking a ſolemn oath that they were not guilty 
of it, at the ſame time holding in their hands a red hot iron called 
Mod ęos, which, if they expreſſed no ſenſe of pain, was admitted as 

a ſufficient proof of their innocence. ' 
To walk thro* fire. This method of clearing themſelves is exactly 
ſimilar to our Saxon cuſtom of purgation by fire-ordeal,' wherein 
the perſon accuſed paſſed blindfold and barefooted over red-hot 
plough ſhares. This is ſaid to have been performed by Emma, the 
mother of Edward the confeſſor, to vindicate her honour from the 
ſcandal of incontinency with Alwyn, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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Will they reward the bad! it cannot de: 
But well I know, the murm'ring citizens 
Brook'd not our mandate, ſhook their heads in ſecret, 
And ill-affeted to me, wou'd not ſtoop 
Their haughty creſts, or bend beneath my yoke; 
By hire corrupted, ſome of theſe have dar'd 
The vent'rous deed : gold is the worſt of ills. 
That ever plagu'd mankind ; this waſtes our cities, 
Drives forth their natives to a foreign ſoil, 
Taints the pure heart, and turns the virtuous mind 
To baſeſt deeds; artificer of fraud 
Supreme, and ſource of ey'ry wickedneſs : 
The wretch corrupted for this hateful purpoſe 
Muſt one day ſuffer ; for, obſerve me well, 
As I revere that pow'r by whom I ſwear, 
Almighty Jove, if you conceal him from me, 
If to my eyes you do not bring the traitor, 
Know, death alone ſhall not ſuffice to glut 
My vengeance ; living ſhall you hang in torments 
Till you confeſs, till you have learn'd from me 
There is a profit not to be defir'd, | 
And own, diſhoneſt gains have ruin'd more 
Than they have ſav'd. 
MESSENGER. 
O! king, may I depart, 
Or wait thy further orders ? 
CRE ON. 
| Know'ſt thou not 
Thy ſpeech js hateful ? hence. | 
MESSENGER. , 
| Wherefore, my lord? 
CRE ON. 
Know you not why? | . ee 
Vor. II, Cc ME S- 


3 
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MESSENGER. 
I but offend your ear, 
| They who have done the deed aMict your ſoul. 
CREON. * 
Away ; thy talk but makes thy guilt appear. | 
MESSENGER. 
My lord, I did not do it. | 
CREON. 
| Thou haſt ſold 
an | 
MESSENGER. 
*Tis cruel to ſuſpe& me. 
CREON. 
Thou talk'f it bravely; but remember all, 
Unleſs you do produce him, you ſhall find 
| The mis'ries which on ill-got wealth await. 
| , Exit. 
MESSENGER. 
Wou'd he were found ! that we muſt leave to fate 
— at I never will return; 
Thus ſafe beyond my hopes, tis fit I pay 
My thanks to the kind gods who have preſer d me. 


| Exit, 
s GR N E in. 
CHORUS. 
S TROPHE I. 
Since firſt this active world began. 
Nature is buſy all in ev ry part; 5 
ut 


Since firſt this, Wc. This intermede,- or ſong of the chorus, ſeems 
to have leſs connection with the ſubje& of the tragedy; than per- 
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But paſſing all in wiſdom and in art, 
Superior ſhines inventive man: 
Fearleſs of wint'ry winds, and circling waves, 
He rides the ocean, and the tempeſt braves ; 
On him unweary'd earth with laviſh hand, 
Immortal goddeſs, all her bounty pours, 
Patient beneath the rigid plough's command, 
Year after year ſhe yields her plenteous ſtores, 
ANTISTROP HE I. 
To drive the natives of the wood 
From their rude haunts, or in the cruel ſnare, 
To catch the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
Or trap the ſcaly brood ; 
To tame the fiery courſer yet unbroke 
With the hard rein, or to the untry'd yoke — + 
To bend the mountain bull, who wildly free 
O'er the ſteep rocks had wander'd unconfin'd ; 
Theſe are the arts of mortal induftry, ' 
And ſuch the ſubtle pow'r of human kind. 
STROPHE II. 

By learning, and fair ſcience crown'd, , 
Behold him now full - fraught with wiſdom's lore, 
The laws of nature anxious to explore, 

With depth of thought profound. 
C 2 But 


haps any other in Sophocles ; it deſcribes the extenſive range of hu- 
man ſcience, and its application to good or evil purpoſes, according to 
the diſpoſitions of men. Cette morale (ſays Brumoy) tombe ſur 
© le rn coupable, qui a eu Vadreſſe de rendre les derniers 40 
© yoirs à Polynice, malgreè l'attention des gardes, fans pouvoir 
© toutefois eviter le ſupplice qui Vattend.* But ſurely the refine- 
ment of French criticiſm is required to diſcoyer an alluſion ſo dif- 
tant: the ode however abounds in fine ſentiment and expreſſion, 
and if not neceſſary to the buſineſs may, at leaſt, be conſidered as 
an agreeable ornament to the drama. 
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But nought alas ! can human wiſdom ſee 

In the dark boſom of futurity. 

The pow'r of wiſdom may awhile prevail, 
Awhile ſuſpend a mortal's fleeting breath, 

But never can her fruitleſs arts avail | 
To conquer fate, or ſtop the hand of death. 

ANTISTROP HE. II. 
Man's ever- active changeful will 
Sometimes to good ſhall bend his virtuous mind, 
Sometimes behold him to foul deeds inclin'd, 
And prone to ev'ry ill. 
Who guiltleſs keeps the laws is ſtill approv'd 
By ev'ry tongue, and by his country lov'd ; 
But he who doth not, from his native land 
A wretched exile, far, O] far from me 
May he be driv'n, by angry heav'n's command, 
And live devote to ſhame and infamy ! 
CHORUS. 

Amazement ! can it be Antigone, 

Or do my eyes deceive me ! no, ſhe comes. 

O] wretched daughter of a wretched father, 

Haſt thou tranſgreſs'd the laws, and art thou ta'en 

In this advent'rous deed, unhappy maid ? 


SCENE 


Far, O! far from me, &c, The Greek is jp1T'sju0r TaptoTI00y 
yevurTo, ' ne mecum habitet, © let not ſuch a one live under the 
« ſame roof with me,” Vetabo, ſays Horace, 
===o=-=-----=ſub iifdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemye mecum 
Solvat Phaſel um. | at 4 © 


7 
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SNNTIGONE .. 


A 2-6... 
ANTIGONE, GUARD, CHORUS. 


GUARD, 
Behold the woman who hath done the deed ; 
I'th* very act of burial we . her. - 
Where is the king ? | 
CHORUS, 
Return'd as we cou'd wiſh ; 
Ev'n now he comes this way. — 


S OB V. 
CREON, ANTIGONE, GUARD, CHORUS. 


CREON. 
Whom have we here ? 
Doth juſtice ſmile upon us ? 
GUARD. 
O! my lord, 
Never ſhou'd man too confident aſſert, 
Much leſs by oath ſhou'd bind himſelf to aught, - 
For ſoon our judgments change, and one opinion 
Deſtroys another; by thy threats alarm'd 
But now, I vow'd I never wou'd return, 
Yet thus preſery'd, beyond my hopes, I come 
Bound by that duty which I owe to thee 
And to my country, to bring here this virgin, 
Whom, as'ſhe ſprinkled o'er her brother's duſt 
The vary'd wreath, we ſeiz'd; the willing taſk 
Was mine, nor as of late by lot determin'd. * 
„ her then, O] king, judge and condemn 
C 3 The 


Where did' thou find k her? 


22 ANTIGONE, 


The guilty, as it beſt becomes thy wiſdom ; 
Henceforth I ſtand acquited, | 

WS e £6 N. 
But ſay how, 


| GUARD. 
4 655 l 0 fay all, 'twas ſhe 
Who buried Polynices. 
CR E ON. , 
Art thou lure? 
| GUAR 55 
Theſe eyes beheld herr. 7 
C RE ON. | 
But ſay, how diſcover'd 
GUARD. 
Tims then it was; no ſooner had J left thee 
Than mindful of thy wrath, with careful hands 
From off the putrid carcafe we remov'd 
The ſcatter'd duſt, then to ayoid the ſtench, 
Exhaling noiſome, to a hill retir'd ; 
There watch'd at diſtance, till the a h ſun 
Scorch'd o'er our heads; ſudden a ſtorm aroſe, 
Shook every leaf, and rattled thro” the grove, 
Filling the troubled element ; ; we clos'd | 
Our eyes, and patient bore the wrath of heav'n : | 
At length the tempeſt ceas'd ; when we beheld 2 
This virgin iſſuing forth, and heard her cries | 
Diſtreſsful, like the plaintive hird who views K 
The plunder'd neſt, and mourns her raviſh'd young 1 7 
Ew'n thus the maid, when on the naked corſe 4 
She caſt her eyes, loud ſhriek'd, and curs'd the hand 
That did the impious deed, then ſprinkled o'er 


. ö | 


"= 
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Of richeſt work to the loy'd relicks thrice 
Her due libations pour d; we ſaw, and ſtrait 
Purſu'd her; unappall'd ſhe ſeem'd, and ftill - 
As we did queſtion her, confeſs'd it all. 
It pleas'd, and yet methought it griev'd me too. 
To find ourſelves releas'd from woe is bliſs 
Supreme, but thus to ſee our friends unhappy 
Embitters all; I muſt be thankful ſtill 
For my own ſafety, which I hold moſt dear. 
CREON. 
Speak thou, who bend'ſt to earth thy drooping . 
Doſt thou deny the fact? 
ANTIGONE. 
Deny it? no: 
"Twas I, | 
CREON. [to the guard. 
Retire, for thou art free, and now [turning to Ant. 
Be brief, and tell me; heard'ſt thou our decree ? 
ANTIGONE. 
I did; 'twas public; how cou'd I avoid it ? 
CREON, 
And dar'ft thou then to diſobey the law? 
| ANTIGONE. 
I had it not from Jove, nor the juſt gods 
Who rule below; nor cou'd I ever think 
A mortal's law of pow'r or ſtrength ſufficient 
To abrogate th* unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like theſe _ 
Of yeſterday, but made e er time began. 
Shall man perſuade me then to violate 
Heav'n's great commands, and make the gods a denn: 
Without thy mandate, death had one day come; 
For who ſhall ſcape it ? and if now 1 fall 
"RS A little 
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A little ſooner, *tis the thing I wiſh, 

To thoſe whe live in miſery like me, 

Believe me, king, tis happineſs to dye; 

Without remorſe I ſhall embrace my fate; 

But to my brother had I left the rites 

Oi ſepulture unpaid, I then indeed 

Had been moſt wretched; this to thee may ſeem 

Madneſs and folly ; if it be, tis ft 

I ſhou'd act thus, it but reſembles thee. 

G-R3EON; 

Sprung from a fire perverſe and obſtinate, 

Like him, ſhe cannot bend beneath misfortune; 

But know, the proudeſt hearts may be ſubdu'd ; 

Haſt thou not mark'd the hardeſt ſteel by fire 

Made ſoft and flexible? myſelf have ſeen 

By a ſlight rein the fiery courſer held. 

*T'is not for ſlaves to be ſo haughty ; yet 

This proud offender, not content, it ſeems, 

To violate my laws, adds crime to crime ; 

Smiles at my threats, and glories in her guilt; 

If I ſhou'd ſuffer her to 'ſcape my vengeance, 

She were the man, not I; but tho” ſhe ſprang 

Ev'n from my ſiſter, were I bound to her 

By ties more dear than is Hercæan Jove, | 
| | She 


If it be, Ge. Literally 4ranflated it wou'd be © 1 A end 


© to a fool;' this is exactly what Electra ſays to Clytæmneſtra. 


See Electra, v. 1. p. 137. 
Hercæan Jovwe. "Jupiter Herczus, ſo called from being the guar- 
dian of every man's private habitation : in times of war and cala- 
mity, altars were erected to him, to which the unhappy fled as an 
aſylum. Priam is reported to have been ſlain before one of theſs, 
as is alluded to by Ovid, 
Cui nihil Hercæi profyitara Jovis, Or. in win. 
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She ſhou'd not ſcape; her ſiſter too I find 
1 in the deed ; go, call her forth, | 
to one of the attendants. 
She is within, I * her raving there, 
Her ſenſes loſt, the common fate of thoſe 
Who practiſe dark and deadly wickedneſs, 
[turning to A 
I cannot bear to ſee the guilty ſtand * 
Convicted of their crimes, and yet pretend 
To gloſs them o'er with ſpecious names of virtue. 
ANTIGONE. 
I am thy captive ; thou woud'ſt have 20 life; 
Will that content thee ? 
CREON. | L 
Yes; tis all I wiſh. 
FF ANTIGONE. 
Why this delay then, when thou know'ſt my words 
To thee as hateful are, as thine to me ? 
Therefore diſpatch ; I cannot live to do 
A deed more glorious ; ; and fo theſe wou'd all 
1 [pointing to the Chorus. 
Confeſs, were not their tongues reſtrain'd by fear; 
It is the tyrant's privilege, we know, 
To ſpeak and act whate'er he pleaſe, uncenſur d. 
CREON.. / 
Lives there another in the land of Thebes, 
Who thinks as thou doſt? 
ANTIGON E. 
Ves, a thouſand; theſe, 
Theſe think ſo too, but dare not utter it. 


2 C RE ON. 
The common fate, ve. According to the old adage. 
Quos deus vult perdere, dementat prius. 


26 ANTIGONE. 


CRE O'N.. 
Den thou e! 3 
22 | ANTIGONE. 
For what ? . 


A fiſter's duty? | 
.CREON.. 
61 But, Eteocles, 
Sy was not he thy brother too 
aN TIGON E. 
He was. 
ce RE ON. 
Why then thus rev'rence him who leaſt deſerv d it? 
ANTIGONE. 
Perhaps that brother thinks not ſo. 
TREON. 
© He muff, 
If thou pay'ſt equal honour to them both. 
ANTIGONE 
He was a brother, not a flave. 
EDEN, | 
One fought 
Againſt that. country, which the other ſav'd. 
 ANTIGONE. 
But equal death the rites of aol 
Decrees to bot. 
446 REON. [24 
What ! reverence alike 
Wanam 1 


ANTI. 


He vas. The original i is, he was my * by the — * 

-© ther, and by the ſame mother; the Greek writers, though ge- 
nerally conciſe, are ſometimes very prolix, as in the paſſage before 
us, where the ſentiment takes up a whole line in the original, and 


is better expreſſed in theſe two words of the tranſlation, - 


ANTIGONE, 27 
ANTIGONE. 
Perhaps 
The gods below eſteem it juſt. r f 
C RE ON. ; 
A ſoe 
* dead, a 26,3 ſpe be treated fin. 
ANTIGONEE. 
My love ſhall go with thine, but not my hate. 
CREON. * 
Go then, and love them in the tomb; but know, 
No woman rules in Thebes, whilſt Creon lives. 
CHORUS. | 
Lo! at the portal ſtands the fair Iſmene, 
Tears in her lovely eyes, a cloud of grief 
Sits on her brow, wetting her beauteous cheek 
With pious ſorrow for a ſiſter's fate. 


ISMENE, ANTIGONE, CREON, CHORUS. 
CREON. | : 


Come forth, thou e little did I think 

That I had nouriſh'd two ſuch deadly foes | 

To ſuck my blood, . 

What ſay ſt thou? wer't thou complice in the deed, 

Or wilt thou ſwear that thou art innocent? 3.9 
ISMENE. - 

I do acknowledge it, if ſhe permit me, 

I was accomplice, and the crime was mine. 

| ANTIGONE: 

'Tis falſe, thou did'ſt refuſe, nor wou'd I hold 


- Cormmunion with thee, 
| | | I S- 


— — — SERD E"I- A. _— 
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28 ANTIGONE. 
IS ME N E. 
Blut in thy misfortunes 
Let me partake, my ſiſter, let me be | 
A fellow-ſuff*rer with the. 
ANTIGONE. 
| Witneſs, death, 
And ye infernal gods; to which belongs 
The great, the glorious deed !. I do not love 
Theſe friends in word alone. 
add b IS MEN E. 
EATON A Antigone, 
Do not debit me, I but aſk to dye 
With thee, and pay due honours to the dead. 
| ANTIG ONE. 
Pretend not to a merit which thou haſt not. 
Live thou; it is enough for me to periſh. 
IS ME NE. 
But what is life without thee? - 
ANTIGONE. 


3 : Aſk thy friend 
And patron . [Il pointing to Creon. 
IS MEN E. ; 
Why that unkind reproach, 
When thou ſhou'dſt rather comfort me? 4.4 
A N * i GONE. oP 
v2: Alas! x 
It given me pain l am bored te be 
So bitterly againſt the. 
ISMEN E. | = 6 J 
8 
That I can do to fave ther ? | 


ANTE 


ANTIGONE 29 
ANTIGONE. 


Save * 0 
1 ſhall not envy thee. 
ISMENE. | _ 
And will you not 
Permit me then to ſhare your fate? 10 
A NTIGONE. 
Thy Choice 
Was life; *tis mine to dye. 
ISMENE.' 
I told thee oft” 
It wou'd be ſo. | 
ANTIGONE. 
Thou did'ft, and was't not well 
Thus to fulfil thy prophecy ? 
 ISWMENK: 
The crime 
Was mutual, mutual be the puniſhment. 
ANTIGONE. 
Fear not; thy life is ſafe, but mine long fince 
Devoted to the dead. 
C RE O N. B 98 
Both ſeem depriv'd 
Of reaſon ; one indeed was ever thus. 
ISMENE. 
O!] king, the mind doth ſeldom keep her ſeat 
When ſunk beneath misfortunes. 
C RE O N. 
Sunk indeed 
Thou wert in wretehedneſs to join with her, 
ISMENE. 
But what is life without Antigone ? 


CREON. 


aa ſo. 


As is thyſelf. 
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CREON. 
Then think not or it; for ſhe is no more. 
ISMEN E. 
"Woud'ft thou deſtroy thy ſon's long-deſtin'd wife? 
CREON. 


O ! we ſhall find a fitter bride. 


IS ME NE. 
n Alas! 


CRE ON. 
"Rs In not wed my ſon 
To a baſe woman. 
ANTIGONE. 
O my deareſt Hzmon! 
And is it thus thy father doth diſgrace thee ? 
CREON. 
Such an alliance were as hateful to me 


-ISMENE. 
"Wir thou then take hee from him ? 
CREON. 

O ! <ve ſhall find a fitter bride. The original is, Acc = v 
Xx dior £1010 yutls © arabilia fant aliorum arva, which literally 
tranſlated is, there are other fields to be till'd. As this image might 
be thought a little too groſs for modern delicacy I have dropped it, 
and only retained the ſentiment which it was deſigned to convey. - 
Ratallerus has ſoftened it thus, haud femine deerunt creandis 
liberis. 

O! My dare Henan. Antigone's love of Hzmon heightens 
the diſtreſs of the tragedy, by ſetting in a ſtronger light the tyranny 
of Creon, who thus ſacrifices the happineſs of his ſon to his reſent- 
ment. Antigone becomes likewiſe a greater object of compaſſion ; 
in ſpite of all her courage and reſolution, a figh eſcapes her for the 


fate of Hæmon, doom'd to feel fuch misfortunes from an unnatural 


father. Her complaint conſiſts but of a line, which a modern wri- 
ter would have ſpun out to many a page. 


ANTIGONE. WT. 


CREON. 14 
Their nuptials ſhall be finiſhed by death, _ 
ISMENE. £43 
She then muſt periſh ? 
CREO N. 
5 So muſt you and 13 
Therefore no more delay; go, take them hence, 
Confine them both: henceforth they ſhall not ſtir; 
n is near at hand the braveſt fly. 
CHORUS. 
S TROP HE I. 
Thrice happy they, whoſe days in pleaſure flows 
Who never taſte the bitter cup of woe; 
For when the wrath of heav'n deſcends 
On ſome devoted houſe, there Dy 
With grief and all her train attends, - 

And fhang.nnk farce e the ahtebins race. 
Ev'n as the Thracian ſea, when vex'd with ſtorms, . 

Whilſt darkneſs hangs incumbent o'er the dee: 
When the black North the troubled: ſcene deforms, 

And the black ſands in rapid whirlwinds ſweep, 
The groaning waves beat on the trembling ſhore, _ 
And echoing hills rebellow to the roar. , 

ANTISTROPHE I. 
O! Labdacus, thy houſe muſt periſh all; 
Ev'n 

Thrice happy they, Sc. This beautiful intermede, or ſong of the 
chorus, ariſes naturally from the preceding circumſtances, and la- 
ments the ruin of the family of OEdipus. The ſtrophe, on the 
power and knowledge. of Jupiter, is noble and poetical, and gives 
us a favourable idea of heathen piety and virtue. ; 

o Labdacus, &c. The genealogy of the unfortunate houſe of 
OEdipus, runs thus, © Cadmus, Polydorus, Labdacus, Laius, 
« OEdipus, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone and Iſmene. 


ze ANTIGONE 
Ev'n now I ſee the ſtately ruin fall; 
Shame heap'd on ſhame, and ill on ill, 
Diſgrace and never-ending woes; 
Some angry god purſues thee ſtill. 
Nor grants or ſafety or repoſe: 2 
One fair and lovely branch unwither'd food 
And brav'd th' inclement ſie s:: 
But Pluto comes, inexorable god. 
She ſinks, the raves, ſhe dye s 
S TR OH HE II. x 
Shall man below-controul the gods above, 


Or human pride reſtrain the pow'r of Jove, 


Whoſe eyes by all- ſubduing ſleep 
Are never clos'd as feeble mortals are, 
But ftill their watchful vigils keep 
Through the large circle of th' eternal year 
Great lord of all, whom neither time nor age 
With envious ſtroke can weaken or decay; 
He, who alone the future can preſage, 
Who knows alike to-morrow as to-day ; 
Whilſt wretched man'is'doom'dg*by heav'n's decree, 
. e e 7 


„ 


© 2 4 * 3 8 4 is 4 > 
5 AN TI 
* » - 4 * . " % * 


on- fair and lovely branch, Ge. The chorus here plainly alludes 
to the unfortunate Antigone, whom Pluto, or. the infernal gods, 
obliged to pay funeral rites to her brother Polynices, 

Whoſe eyes, &c. ** He that keepeth thee will not Qumber * 
"_ he = «  keepeth Keel mall neſther 5 25 nor ep.” 

: 4 f * ee. v. 3, 4. 

Th* eternal year... "The Greek is altar, 2 Anrec the 275 
© untired months of the gods, * which conxeys a fine image, but 
would not admit of - literal tranſlation, | 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 

Oft times the flatt'rer hope, that joy inſpires, 

| Fills the proud heart of man with fend deſires; 
He, . 
Thro' life, unmindful of deceit, 
Nor dreads the danger, till he feel 

The burning ſands beneath his feet. 

When heav'n impels ui ths Huing mind, 
Then good like ill appears, | 

And vice, for univerſal hate deſign'd, 

The face of virtue wears. 


SCENE 1.” 


[ Pxeunt, 


CREON, HAMON, CHORUS, 


CHORUS, 


Weeping the fate of * Antigone. 


E H OL D, Ol king, thy youngeſt hope appear, 
The noble Hzmon ; „ ſeem, 


You. II. we D .CREON, 


- 
He, careleſs trav'ller, Cc. Sophocles fays, 
Eder. 4 ud ey, api A | 3 
Tea rope Supper red Tic ce 3 
Nihil enim ſcienti contingit, 
PFPriuſquam igni ardenti pedem quis 3 8 


This beautiful image is, we ſee, but imperfectly glanced at in the 


original; I have endeavoured to expreſs it more fully in the. tranſ- 
lation, Horace ſeems to have caught this idea in his 


© Incedis per ignes * 407 


b * 


© Suppoſitos cineri doloſo. Hon. 
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CRE ON. 
He comes, and better than a prophet, ſoon a D, 
Shall we divine his inmoſt thoughts : my ſon, | 
Com'ſt thou, well-knowing our decree, to mourn 
Thy promis'd bride, and angry _— | 
A father's will; or, Whatſde er we do | 
Still to hold beſt, and gy obedience to ws? 5 
: My father,” 1 am hdd do thou command, | 
And I in all things ſhall bey; tis fit 2 
_ promis'd nuptial rites give . | 

C RE ON. 

1 will been thee with obedience thus 
To bear thee ever, ang in ev/ry 
To yield ſubmiſſive to a father's w 
*Tis therefore, Oi my fon, that . pray 
For children, who with kind officious duty | 
May guard their helpleſs age; reſiſt their foes, © - + -- 
And like their parents loye their parent's friend; 
But he, who gets a diſobedient child, 
What Uoth he get but miſery and whe bs kt. 11 1 9 
His enemies will laugh the wreteh to ſeorn. ä 
Take heed, my ſon, tfiou ꝓield not up- thy teaſon, 
It hopes of pleaſure from 8 worthleſs woman 


9 7 For 
; kh | L 


1 


His enemies, &c. The Eiter n which I have here 
made de of, ſeems to convey the moſt eat idea of the original : 


one cannot read this paſſage of Sophocles, without recolleQing the 
words of the holy Plalinift ; * ws 

Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant een {6 mme the 
« young children 

5 Happy & the wan tat hail in. quiver fil or beni they tall 


* not be aſhamed when they ſpeak with their enemies in the gate. 
: "Pal. cxxyii. v. 5, 6. 


A NTA1G iON'E; 


For cold is the embrace of impious ove; + 1) 
And deep the wounds of falſe diſſombled friendſhipy -- 

Hate n * = 
And leave her to be weddedt&/the tomb; Hoc 
Of all the city her alone In «ine! 7 5 ＋ 


Rebellious ; but I have tg want Thebes © Nolden 
Say I'm a lyar- i 1 Prondumeicf rn fute, 2H? e A 
And ſhe muſt periſt̃; let Nerf H Je Wo . 
Who guards the rights kind uhd the ties 
Of nature; for [FWofe by VIBE united wow Zrow E O 
Tranſgreſs the laws; T Hold mer more ner 
Ev'n to a ſtranger: who in priyate e "Sin? £ vd 10 
Is juſt and good, will to nis couerylto 
Be faithful ever; but the mat e a yr er 
And fierce of ſou comtemns authefft vo * | 
Deſpiſeth juſtice; und d chef he rule r 
Wou'd have domimen ſuchThalPkever gam 50) 
"If applauditiy v0ies'6F Ofedn F he done, my m0 
Whom the conſenting eitzens/a$ptevep's 1 yin b yi 
Th' acknowledy@ {61 reign; Hou W PRI I 
Juſt or unjuſt Ris laws, iff iis Gfgreat? — la 10 
Or little import, Whatſoe er he IU“ h 
A ſubject is not t6/Uiſpute His WIIE f vA E rigue waP 
and Suns D te rep engt: dt That Ne 
e e woy 'broftids 22199) n 
Th acknowledged fi reign, Vr. efhods, Witk de UI pri 
priety, puts the maxims of "itbiwaby tgavermmentrintb the manu 


Ma tyrant, whoſe character he deſigns to render moſt odious and 
deteſtable to his countrymen, the free citizens of Athens. In the 
old. poet Rotrdag w hd tfle paſſage before us Aus er 
adapted to a French theatre; 1 7 Hur: f 243 

«© Sur les deten des WA eominetfarnterix. det Ae 
Des ſdeles ſujets 'dotventiferinerites yeux, 7 

Et ſoumettant leur ſens au pouYdir des colronnes, 
Quelles que ſ6ient les loix, erolte gubelles ſont bonnes. 


— 
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He knows alike t cle and wabey : 5 
And in the day of batlewill maintain. mung 
The foremoſt rink is country's. beſt defence. 
Rebellion is the worſt of human sz 
This ruins kingdoms, 
Of nobleſt families, this wages: war,, ' 
And puts the brave'to-flight;--whilf fair obedience 
Keeps all in ſafety; 'to, preſerve it euer 
Shou'd bea king's firftrare,; w will not yield 
To 2 weak woman; if we muſt ſubmit. WE, 
At leaſt we will be conquer d by a mann,. 
Nor by a female amm chus fall. ĩnglorious. 
HAM 0 N. n 
Wiſdom, my fathers g the nobleſt gift n 14/14; 
The gods beſtow on man, and better. far, rag) 1 
Than all his treaſuresz/whatitly judgment deem 
Moſt fit, I cannot, Wü not reprebend ;.;. ... - 
Others perhaps mighteallit,wrong for me, 
My duty only biqs mt in om r,, ⏑—⏑.² 609 
If zught be done oF faldthat caſts Eh, 
Or blame on yo ſuch terros wou d thy looks _ 
ne ears Tt 40 
Say aught unpleaſing to they; he ĩt mige bebe e 
Mo tell thee then, what L of date have hear 
In ſecret whiſper d; your afflicted people of 
United mourn th“ r e 
Nene en ig er 1 f rg 
A; 2 Pant n SID Das Nl To 
| ends Gemen 10 
een“ Rowen! won hs hay womb pang 
wi t OTTER HR AST vn. 
* ig £2 TL 5 . date u: dne, , 097 wir. 
Pour entrer chen lei role he trouve dub In gude, 
Au lieu que le menſonge a mille partiſans, 
Et vous eſt preſents par mille courtiſans, 
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To die for deeds of ſuch diftinguiſh'd virtue, 
For that ſhe wou'd not let a brother lye 
Unburied, to the dogs and birds a prey; . 
Was it not rather, ſay the'murm'ring eroud. 
Worthy of golden honours, and fair _” Loa tart 
Such are their dark and ſeeret diſcontenti. > Lap 
Thy welfare, and thy happineſs alone 
Are all my wiſh; what canwehild deſire 
More than à father's hondur, ora father 
More than his child's? Of do not then 2 
Thy will, and ſtill belleve no ſenſe but thine 
Can judge aright: the man w proudly think 
None but himfelf or eloquent, or wiſe, 3 
By time betray d, 'is branded for nn-idect 3... ITY 
True wiſdom will be ever glad to learn, "Op 
And not too fond of pow'ry//bbſerye the trees * 
That bend to wint' ry torrents, how their bougbhs 
Unhurt remain, whilſt thoſe that brave the Norm, 4 
Uprooted torn, ſhall wither and decay; \ 
The pilot, whoſe unflacken'd ſail defies - 8 
Contending winds,” with ſhatter'd- bark purſues | 
His dang'rous coutſe ; then mitigate thy wrath, - .. 
My father, and give way to-ſweet repentance... -- 
If to my youth be alight of judgment giy nn, 
He, who by knowledge and true. wiſdom's rules 
Guides ev'ry action, is the firſt of men; 
But ſince ta — ee * 55 3 

+ . dc ne "AY The 


What can a child, Ge. The filial piety; eds, at Fofineſs 
of Hzmon, is finely contraſted to the imperious ſeverity, and in- 
exorable cruelty of his father z we cangot, at the fame time, but 
perceive that his anſwer to Creon is, conſidering his circumſtances, 
rather too cold, and ſententioug, © la morale n _—_y 
« eſt Pets loio, à la e des Gtecs .. . 


„„ 
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The next is he, whoy not too proud to learn, 
Follows the counſels of the wiſe and good. 
| CHORUS. 
O! king, if right the youth adviſe, tis fit 
That thou ſhoud'ſt liſten th him; ſo to thee 
Shou'd * attend, as beſt may profit wy 
| R EON. 2 
8 And bav d we liv d Io lang then to be eule 
At laſt our duty by a boy like thee??? 
HAM ON, 
Young tho' I am, I ſtilſ may judge aright; 


CRE ON. 
Cal you it wiſdom then to honour thaſe | 
Who diſobey the 1 * Rel en 


ö Wiſdom int action lyes, and not in years. 
f Lon not have theo 
| "CRAEON: >. 
Is ſhe nat-moſt guilty? ? 
; HAM ON, | 
Thebes doth not think her ſa; 
CREON. 
A | dn e gr geg | 
To Creon's wil? 
| H M ON. | | 
[ How weakly doſt thou talk 
| * ; C RE DON. 
| ap Lag hos or ſhall another reien? 
1 482 R nd en 


— 
— 
- 


© unſpotted life is old age. Book of Wiſdom, 


—— 


HK. 


eee e. „ eee (ay Solomon) is not 
* that which ſtandeth in length of time, nor that is meaſured by 
number of years j but wiſdom is the ee men; and an 
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HE MON. 
Tis not a city, where but one man rules. 
CRE O N. 
The city is the king's, 
|  HEMON. 
Go by thyſelf then, 
And rule henceforth o'er a deleted. land. 
CREON. [to the chorus, 
He pleads the woman's cauſe, - | 
* K MON. 
| If thou art ſhe, 
I do; for, O! I ſpeak but for thy ſake; 
My care. is all for thee. 
| | CREON. 
Abandon'd wretch ! 
Diſpute a father's will ! 
HAMON, 
I ſee thee exr, 
And therefore do it. | 
CREON. 
Is it then a crime 
To — my throne and rights from violation? 
HK MON. 
He cannot guard them, who contemns the gods, 
And violates their laws. 
CRE O N. 
Ol! thou art worſe, 
Mas impious ern than ber Gen bed dees 
| H MON. | 
Nought have I done to merit this reproof, 
CRE ON. * ** 
lung on ot pleaded for be-. n 


D 4 H 
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H MON. 

5 No; for thee, 

And for myſelf; for the infernal he. 
CEEON = 
But know, ſhe ſhall not bes ty x | Wife. \. 

: HAMON. e 

Then ſhe muſt die; another too may fall. 

C R EON. 
Ha!] doſt thou threaten me ? audacious traitor, 
| H K MON. 
What are my thieas ? alas | thou been them not. 
CR E ON. 
That PEE ſhalt ſee ; thy inſolent 93 
Shall coſt thee dear. 
HM 0 N. 
But for thou art my father, 
Now wou'd I ſay thy ſenſes were impair'd. 
CRE ON. a 

Think not to make me thus thy ſcorn and hughter, 

Thou woman's ſlave. | 
HA M O N. 

ee. 

dhe: And 


a . 


Another too may fall. The Greek is far % Tive* , © When- 
Jever ſhe dies ſhe will deſtroy ſomebady.” The ſenſe, we (et, is 
purpoſely left aradiguous z Creon imagines that Hæmon has a de- 
fign upon his. life; it appears afterwards that he meant, his own. 
This whole ſcene conſiſts, inthe'original, of ſhort ſpeeches of one 
verſe each, containing an equal number of ſyllables in every line, 
which, one would imagine, muſt. have cauſed a diſagreeable mono- 
tony throughout; a ciredmſtance which I have endeavoured to avoid 
in the tranſlation, by frequenty. dividing the blank verſe befwcen 
the two ſpeakers, which relieves the ear of the reader, arid would 
vn tho ſtage give more life and ſpirit to the action. 


_ ANTLIGONE. 


And never liſten ef 
Suck i is thy will. 6 


I ſwear, thy vile — 
Unpuniſh'd ; call her forth: before her bridegroom 
| [To one of the attendants. ] 
She ſhall be brought, and periſh in his ſight. 
HAMON. 
Theſe eyes ſhall never ſee it; let the flayes © 
Who fear thy rage ſubmit to it; but know, 
Tis the laſt time thou ſhalt behold thy ſon. Exit Hæm. 


SCENE IL 
-CREON, CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 


Sudden in anger fled the youth; O] king, 
A mind oppreſs'd like his is deſperate, 
CREON. 
Why, let him go; and henceforth better learn 
Than to oppoſe me; be it as it may, 
Death is ate pins cone tres hee, 
888 | 
SORT a7” * 
| CR'E'ON.” 
i bei, lere 
meinen vate argon? =... 
3 HO RHS. bes Ne 
O! King, - hae deaths fie decreed to Culfer 2 ae 
OV89ILN2 ava CRE ON. udn (81 


198 12 
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42 ANTIGONE. 
And in a rocky cave, beneath the earth, 
Bury'd alive; with her a little food, 
Enough to fave the city from pollution ; 
There let her pray the only god ſhe worſhips 
To ſave her from this death: perhaps he will, 
Or if he doth nor, let her learn how vain 
It is to reverence the pow'rs below. 


[Exit Creon. 


SCENE III. 
CHORUS. 
S TR OP HE 1. 
Mighty power, all pow'rs above, 
Great unconquerable love?! 
Thou, who ly ſt in dimple fleck 
On the tender virgin's cheek, 
Thee the rich and great obey, 
Ev'ry creature-owns thy ſway. * 
18 4 Ober 
With her little food. "Fo deſtroy any one by famine was Jooked 
on by the Grecians as impious-; probably (as is obſerved by the 
ſcholiaſt on this paſſage) becauſe it reflected diſgrace on any coun- 


try to ſuffer its inhabitants to periſh by hunger; when they buried 
perſons alive, therefore, it was cuſtomary to give them a ſmall quantity 


» 


of viftuals, *. o7ws 14120 ue (ſays Sophocles) vTixQuYy or T9Ars, 
that the city might cſcape pollution ;* a piece of Pagan ſuperſti- 
tion not unlike our modern jeſuĩtiſm, calculated, we may obſerve, 
with a deſign to ſeparate crimes ſrom guilt, and give-tyrants a 
power to gratify their reſentment with impunity. . 

Mighty pow'r,” &c. The ladies will probably be ſurpriſed, and, 
I doubt not equally pleaſed, to meet, in fo ancient a writer as So- 
phocles, with an ode expreſaly on the poyer of love ; though they 
way at the fame time find fault with my author's brevity on a ſub- 
jeR ſo extenſive. 
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O'er the wide earth and o'er the main 
Extends thy univerfal reign; 
All thy madd ning influence know, 
Gods above, and men below; 
All thy pow'rs reſiſtleſs prove, 
Great unconquerable love | 
ANTISTROPHE 1. 
Thou can'ſt lead the juſt aſtray 
From wiſdom and from virtue's way; 
The tyes of nature ceaſe to bind, 
When thou difturb'ſ the captive mind. 
Behold, enſlav'd by fond defire, 
The youth contemns his aged fire, 
Enamour'd of his beauteous maid, 
Nor laws nor parents are obey d; 
Thus Venus wills it from above, 
And great unconquerable love. 
CHORUS, 
Ev'n I, beyond the common bounds of grief, 
Indulge my ſorrows, and from theſe ſad eyes 
Fountains of tears will flow, when I behold 
Antigone, unhappy maid, approach 
The bed of death, and haſten to the tomb. 


SCENE TV. 
Arran CHORUS. 


ANTIGONE. 
Farewel, my friends, ny countrymen, farewel ! 


Here 


Farewel,. my frimds, Ge, This lamentation of Antigone, though 
perhaps more agreeable to the taſte of the antients than our own, 
is extremely beautiful and pathetic ; we meet with another of the 

- , ſame 


Here on her laſt ſad journey you behold 
The poor Antigone; for never more 
Shall I return, or view the light of day: 
The hand of death conducts me to the ſhore 
Of dreary Acheron ; no nuptial ſong 
Reſerv'd for me, the wretched bride alone 
Of Pluto now, and wedded to the tomb. 
CHORV'S. 
Be it thy glory ſtill, that by the fword 
Thou fall'ſt not, nor the flow-conſuming hand 
Of foul diſtemp'rature, but far diſtinguiſh'd 
Above thy ſex, and to thyſelf a law, + 
Doom'ſt thy own death, fo ſhall thy honour live, 
And future ages venerate thy name. 
ANTIGON E. 
Thus Tantalus' unhappy daughter fell, 
The Phrygian Niobe; high on the top 
Eau, 24% Of 
ſame kind in the laſt act of the Tphigenia in Avlis, by Euripides. 
Such, we may imagine, was the lamentation of the daughter of 
Jephtha, when ſhe went with her companions and bewailed her vir- 
ginity upon the mountains, as ig is. related in the 12th. chapter of 
the book of Judges. Brumoy judiciouſly obſerves on this paſſage, 
that the grief here expreſſed by Antigone is not in the leaſt incon- 
ſiſtent with her character; as to meet death with inſenſibility is ra- 
ther brutality than heroiſm. At the ſame time that Antigone makes 
the ſacrifice of life, ſhe ſeems conſcious of its value; her com- 
plaints are the laft ſigha. of nature, which, ſo far from diminiſhing 
true greatneſs of mind, ſervo but to give it a more diſtinguiſhing 
luſtre. The ſpeeches of Antigone (in the original) are in ſtrophe 
and antiſtrophe, but. as they, are interrupted by the replies of the 
chorus, would, I thought, have appeared aukward i in n ode or rhyme ʒ 
I have therefore preſerved the blank yerſe.” 
The Phrygian Niobe. The ſtory 3 RTE of Tan- 
talus, changed into a hag is too dork ably to need any expla- 
nation. EI) See Qvid's Meta, b. 6. 
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Of tow'ring Sipylus the rock enfolds her, 
Ev'n as the ivy twines her tendrils round 
The lofty oak, there ſtill (as fame reports) 
To melting ſhow'rs, and everlaſting ſnow 
Obvious ſhe ſtands, her beauteous boſom wet 
With tears, that from her ever- ſtreaming eyes 
Inceſſant flow ; her fate reſembles mine, 
CHORUS. 
A goddeſs ſhe, and from a goddeſs ſprung ; 
Me are but mortal, and of mortals born: 
To meet the fate of gods thus in thy life, 
And in thy death, O] 'tis a glorious doom. 
ANTIGONE. 


Alas ! thou mock'ſt me] why, whilſt yet I live, 
Woau'd'ſt thou afMi&t me with reproach like this? 


O] my dear country, and my dearer friends 
Its bleſt inhabitants, renowned Thebes ! 
And ye Dircæan fauntains, you I call 

To witneſs, that I die by laws unjuſt, 

To my deep priſon unlamented go, 

To my fad tomb, no fellow-ſuff rer there 
To ſooth my woes, the living, or the dead. 

| CHORUS. 


Raſhneſs like thine muſt meet with ſuch reward ; 


A father's crimes, I fear, lye heavy on thee, 
AN-TIGONE. 

Oh! thou haft touch'd my worſt of miſeries ! 

My father's fate, the woes of all our houſe, 

The wretched race of Labdacus, ONES: 

For ifs misfortunes! O] the guiky bed © 


Of thoſe from whom I ſprang ; unbappy es 


Of parents moſt unhappy !. lo ! to them, 
I go accurs'd; a virgin and a flave. 


Oy 
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O! my poor brother ! moſt unfortunate 
Were thy ſad nuptials ; they hare faint y Gficr, 
+ CHD0Z2> Tis. 
Thy piety demands our praiſe ; but know, 
Authority is not to be deſpie li; 
*T was thy own raſhneſs brought deſtruction on ther, 
AN'TIGONE. 
Thus friendleſs, unlamented, muſt I tread 
The deſtin'd path, no longer to behold 
Yon ſacred licht, and none I e 


Ss S E N E V. 


„ ANTIGONE, CHORDE 


,CREON. 
Know ye not, Naves like her to death devoted 
Wou'd never ceaſe their wailing ? wherefore i is it 
You thus delay to execute my orders ? 
Let her be carry'd inſtant to the cave, Fx 
And leave her there alone, to live, or die; 
Her blood reſts not on us; but ſhe no longer | 
Shallbreathe on earth. + [Exit Creon, 


; 


s EME. I. 
ANTIGONE, CHORUS. 4 
AN TIC ONE. 3 
Saen « ; eee 
ore my eternal home, . "Whither 


Thy ſad Wieners married the daughter of Adraſtus, 
who, in nee 4 his ſon-in-law, led his Argians againſt Thebes z 
thus his marriage was the cauſe of his death, and the decree againſt 
Antigone conſequent upon it. 


| ria mou c 
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Whither I go to join my kindred dead } : 
For not a few hath. fell Perſephone > . : . 
Already ta'en,z to her I go, the laſt; 

And moſt unhappy Cer my time was come; 
But ſtill I have ſweet hope I ſhall not go 
Unwelcome to my father, nor to thee, . . 


My mother; dear to thee, Eteocles, - 
Still ſhall I ever be; theſe. pious hands 
Waſh'd your pale bodies, and adorn'd you both 
With rites ſepulchral, and libations due: 
And thus, my Polynices, for my care BY | 
Of thee am I rewarded; and the god N 
Alone ſhall praiſe me: for a huſband dead, 
Nor, had I been a mother, for my children 
Wou'd I have dated to-violate the las: + 
Another huſband and another child 
Might ſooth affliction; but, my parents dead, 
A brother's loſs cow'd never be repair'd, 

| And 

r SREIPOGST FRA, 15 

A brother”s loſs, Sc. Sophocles viſibly alludes in this paſſage to 
the following ſtory told by Herodotus in Nis Thalia. 

Darius ſuſpeRing that Intapliernes and his relations might raiſe a 
rebellion againſt him, cauſed him to be ſeized with his children and 
family; whilt they were under confinement, and bound in or der 
to execution, the wife of Intaphernes went to the gates of the pa- 
lace, weeping and lamenting loudly, which ſhe continued fo aſſidu- 
ouſly, that at laſt Darius, moved with compaſlion, ſent a meſſenger 
to ſpeak to her in theſe terms, * Woman, the king gives you the 
life of any one among your relations who are priſoners, and 
<< leaves you the choice of the | perſon. Since the king, ſaid ſhe, 
« after ſome deliberation, will grant me no more than one, I chuſe 
«© my brother. Darius, when he heard her anſwer, wondering at 
her choice, diſpatched another meſſenger, to aſk her in his name, 
« why ſhe 1 — ſo little yn to her huſband, and children, 

— book] rt « and 
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And therefore did I dare the vent'rous deed, 

And therefore die by Creon's dread command. 

Ne'er ſhall I taſte of Hymen's joys, or know 

A mother's pleaſures in her infant race; 

But, friendleſs and forlorn, alive deſcend 

Into the dreary manſions of the dead: 

And how have I offended the juſt gods ! 

But wherefore call on them ! will they protect me, 

When thus I meet with-the reward of ill 

For doing good? if this be juſt, ye gods, 

If I am guilty let me ſuffer for it; 

But if the crime be theirs, O! let them feel 

That weight of mis'ry they have laid on me. 
CHORUS, 

The ſtorm continues, . 

Still pours W OM. 


SCENE vir. 


CREON, ANTIGONE, CHORUS, 


CREON. 4 
For this delay. 
A N 1 4. 


Seen 26 e offer ee eee 
«« near related to her as her children, nor could be ſo dear to her 
« as her huſband? She anſwered, that by the permiſſion of God, 
* ſhe might have another huſband, and other children, if ſhe ſhould 
«« be deprived of thoſe ſhe had; but could never have another bro- 
ther, becauſe her father and mother were already dead.” The 
king was ſo well pleaſed with this anſwer, that he not only par- 
A RO Da porn Ate life of her eldeſt fon: 

Ses Littlebury's Herodotus, v. 1. p. 38. 
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ANTIGON E. 
Alas !' death cannot be 
Far from that voice. 
CR E 0 N. 5 
I wou'd not have thee * 


A moment's reſpite. 
ANT1IGO * k. 


O! my country's * 
And thou, my native Thebes, I leave you now: 
Look on me, princes, ſee the laſt of al! 
My royal race, ſee what I ſuffer, ſee” 
From whom I bear it, from the ae N 


Only becauſe I did delight i in virtue. bz n 
Kere Creon. 
S E NE vm. 0 
ANTIG-ON E, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 


STROPHE 1. 


Remember what fair Danae endur d, 
Vol. II. e £ Con- 


Remember what, &c. The chorus, as dependants on Creon, 
could neither defend nor aſſiſt Antigone, they can only lament thoſe 
misfortunes which it was not in their power to remove; they-endea- 

vour therefore to aſſwage her grief by the mention of other illuſtrious 
perſons, whom they Wan 1 * not in their — 
their ſufferings. -- þ * WIRD 
Fair Danae. - A king of the 73 — . | 
by an oracle, that he:ſhould be ſlain hy his grandſon, ſhut up his 
daughter Danae in a brasen tower j Jupiter however, according 5 
the poets, gained acceſs to her, by transforming himſelf into bf 


golden ſhower, Horace has 3 this fiction with his uſual ele- 
Lance. Bee book 3. od. 16. 
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Condemn'd to change heav'ns chearful light 
For ſcenes of horror and of night, 
Within a brazen tow'r long time immur' d; 
Fet was the maid of nobleſt race, 
And honour'd ev'n with Jove's embrace; 
But O! when fate decrees a mortal's woe, 
Nought can reverſe the doom, or ſtop the blow, 
Nor heav'n above, nor earth and ſeas below. 
& E461 TROPHE.I. 
The Thracian monarch, Dryas' hapleſs ſon, 
Chain'd to a rock in torment lay, 
And breath'd his angry ſoul away, 
By wrath miſguided, and by pride undone ; 
Taught by th' offended god to know 
From foul reproach what evils flow ; 
For he the rites prophan'd with fland'rous tongue, 
The holy flame he quench'd, diſturb'd the ſong, 
And wak'd to wrath the muſes” tuneful throng. 
; $ DLLEQFEE. I. 
His turbid waves where Salmydeſſus roll'd, 
And proud Cyanea's rocks divide the flood, 


There 


The Thracian monarch. Lycurgus, king of Thrace, for contem- 
ning, or diſturbing the rites of Bacchus was, according to Sepho- 
cles, chain'd to a rock, where he periſh'd. Homer puniſhes him 
with blindneſs. See the Thad, b. 7. Some are of opinion that the 
fable took its rife from this monarch's virtuous regard fot his people, 
who ſeeing the ill effects of their intempexrance in the uſe of wine, 
cauſed all the vines in his country to be rooted up. and deſtroyed. 
Brumoy by miſtake, calls this Thracian monarch Orpheus, though 
he is both here and in Homer ſpecified as the fon of Dryas, and 
confequently can be no other than the Lycurgus abovementianed. 

Salmydeſſus, &c. Salmydeſſus was a river in Thrace, near which 
was a temple dedicated to Mars. — ey or 
ſmall iftands near the Thracian Boſphorus. 


\ 
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There from thy temple, Mars, did'ſt thou behold 
The ſons of Phineus welt'ring in their blood ; 
A mother did the cruel deed, 

A mother bad her children bleed ; 

Both, by her impious hand, depriv'd of light, 

In vain lamented long their raviſh's fight, 

And clos'd their eyes in never-ending night, 

ANTISTROPHE ll. 

Long time they wept a better mother's fate, 
Unhappy offspring of a luckleſs bed 

Yet nobly born, and eminently great 
Was ſhe, and mid'ſt ſequeſter'd caverns bred ; 

Her father's angry ſtorms among, 
Daughter of gods, from Boreas ſprung ; 

Equal in ſwiftneſs to the bounding fteed, 

She ſkim'd the mountains with a courſer's ſpeed, 

Yet was the nymph to death and miſery decreed. 

[Exeunt, 


1 


e | 
TIRESIAS, GUIDE, CREON, CHORUS, 
TIRESIAS. * 
RINCES of Thebes, behold, conducted hither 
By my kind guide, (ſuch is the blind man's fate) 
Tireſias comes. : 


E 2 C RE ON. 


The ſons of Phineus. Plexippus and Pandion, whoſe eyes were 
put out by their ſtep- mother Idza, the wife of Phineus, after the 
death of their own mother Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 


Orithyia, whoſe fate is alluded to in the latter part of the ode. 


Princes of Thebes. The name AyzxTss, or princes among the 
Greeks, was given not only to ſovereigns, but frequently to the 
| | Principal 
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CRE ON. 
O! venerable prophet, 


What haſt thou to impart ? 
TIRESIAS. 


I will inform thee ; 
Obſerve, and be obedient. 
CREON. 
Have I not 
Been ever ſo ? | 
TIRESIAS. 
Thou haſt; and therefore Thebes 
Hath flouriſh'd ſtill— 
CRE ON. 
By thy protecting hand. 
TIRESIAS. | 
Therefore be wiſe ; for know, this very hour 
= the important criſis of thy fate, 
CRE ON. 
Speak then, what is it ? how I dread thy words ! 


principal and moſt honourable members of the commonwealth : Ti- 
reſias, we ſee, compliments the ancient citizens of er who 
compoſed the chorus, with this title. 

Obſerve, and be obedient. The proghet Tireſias is here intro- 
duced with great propriety ; his appearan has ſomething in it 
very ſolemn and affecting, his age and blindneſs adding a kind of 
melancholy dignity to the ſcene: the tyrant himſelf, we ſee, pays, 
at firſt, the utmoſt deference to his authority, and trembles at his 
power, though he afterwards treats him with contempt, and even 
accuſes him of being corrupted by the friends of Antigone. This 
conduct of the poet is artful, as-it-raiſes the character of the pro- 
Phet, and heightens his conſequence, at the ſame time that it ag- 
grayates the guilt of Creon, by repreſenting him as a contemner of 
the gods, and renders him a fitter object of divine vengeance, 
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44D 1RE STA 

When thou haſt heard the portents which my art 
But now diſcover'd, thou wilt ſee it all. 
Know then, that fitting on my antient throne 
Augurial, whence each divination comes, 
Sudden a ſtrange unuſual noiſe was heard 
Of birds, whoſe loud and barb'rous diſſonance 
I knew not how t' interpret ; by the ſound 
Of claſhing wings, I cou'd diſcover well 
That with their bloody claws they tore each other; 
Amaz'd and fearful, inſtantly I try'd 
On burning altars holy ſacrifice ; 
When, from the victim, lo! the ſullen flame 
Aſpir'd not.; bb in the aſhes ſtill 

E 3 Lay'd 


Of birds, &c. Divination by birds was in great eſteem among 
the antients; the augurs were cloathed in white, with a crown of 
gold upon their heads, and ſeated on a kind of throne, from 
whence, as the ſcholiaſt informs us, they had power to aſſemble the 
birds from all quarters, whenever they had occaſion for them. Tie 
reſias does not tell us what birds they were that he heard fighting in 
the air, moſt probably vulturs, as they feed only on carcaſes ; theſe, 
and other birds of prey, were always ſuppoſed to foretel blood and 
ſlaughter. 

From the victim, &c. Tireſias alarmed at the fighting of the 
birds, proceeds to the Turpop.arTE/, or divination by fire of the ſa- 
crifice, which terrifies him with freſh omens ; for, when the fire 
was kindled with difficulty, when the flame was divided, when it 
did not immediately ſpread itſelf over all the parts of the victim, 
but conſumed them by degrees; when inſtead of aſcending in a 
ſtrait line, it whirl'd round, or was extinguiſhed ; when it caſt 
forth a thick black ſmoke ; when the Anga, or thighs of the victim, 
parts appropriated more particularly to the gods, were not covered 
with fat, in order to conſume them more quickly ; all theſe were 
conſidered as marks of the divine diſpleaſure, and infallible * 
of future miſery. 
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Lay'd the moiſt fleſh, and, roll'd in ſmoke, repell'd 
The riſing fire, whilſt from their fat the thighs 
Were ſep'rate; all theſe ſigns of deadly omen, 
Boding dark vengeance, did I learn from him; [pointing 
He is my leader, king, and I am thine. to the guide.] 
Then mark me well; from thee theſe evils flow, | 
From thy unjuſt decree; our altars all 
Have been polluted by th* anhallow'd food 
Of birds and dogs, that prey'd upon the corſe 
Of wretched OEdipus' unhappy ſon ; 
Nor will the gods accept our offer'd pray'rs, 
Or from our hands receive the ſacrifice ; 
No longer will the birds fend forth their ſounds 
Auſpicious, fatten'd thus with human blood. 
Conſider this, my ſon; and, Ol] remember, 
To err is human; 'tis the common lot 
Of frail mortality; and he alone 
Is wiſe and happy who, when ills are done, 
Perſiſts not, but wou'd heal the wound he made; 
But ſelf-ſufficient obſtinacy ever 
Is folly's utmoſt heighth: where is the glory 
To flay the flain, or perſecute the dead? 

I wiſh thee well, and therefore have ſpoke thus 

When thoſe who love adviſe *tis ſweet to learn. 
| CREON. 
I know, old man, I am the gen'ral mark, 
The butt of all, and you all aim at me: 
For me I know your prophecies were made, 
And I am fold to this deteſted race; 
Betray'd to them : but make your gains ; go, purchaſe 
Your Sardian amber, and your indian gold; 

They 


Your Sardian amber, Sardis was a principal city of Lydia, near 
| the 
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They ſhall not buy a tomb for Polynices : 
No, ſhou'd the eagle ſeek him for his food, 
And tow'ring bear him to the throne of Jove, 
I wou'd not bury him; for well I know, . 
The gods by mortals cannot be polluted ; 
But the beſt men, by ſordid gain corrupt, 
Say all that's ill, and fall beneath the loweſt. 
TIRESIA'S. 
Who knows this, or who dare accuſe us of it ? 
CRE ON. 
What mean'ſt thou by that queſtion ? aſk't thou who? 
| TIRESIAS. 
How far is wiſdom beyond ev'ry good |! 
CREON. 
As far as folly beyond ev'ry ill. 
TIRESIAS. 
That's a diſtemper thow'rt afflicted with. 
CREON, 
P11 not revile a prophet. 
TIRESIAS 
But thou doſt ; 
Thou'llt not believe me. 
T CRE O N. 
Vour prophetic race 
Are lovers all of gold. 
TIRES IAS. 
Tyrants are ſo, 
Howe'er ill- gotten. 


E 4 CRE ON. 
the river Pactolus, celebrated in the fables of antiquity for what it 


never had, ſands of gold; Sophocles calls it UAE Tper, or amber, 
probably on account of its tranſparency. 
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CREON. 
Know'ſt thou 'tis a king 
Thou'rt talking thus to ? 
TIRESIAS. 
Yes, I know it well 
A king, who owes to me his country's ſafety. 
| CREON. 
Thou'rt a wiſe prophet, but thou art unjuſt, 
TIRESIAS. 
Thou wilt oblige me then to utter that 
Which I had purpos'd to conceal. 
CREON. | 
Say what thou wilt, but ſay it not for hire. 
TIRESIA'S. 
Thus may it ſeem to thee, 
CRE O N. 
But know, old man, 
I am not to be ſold. 
TIRES IAS. 
Remember this: 
Not many days ſhall the bright ſun perform 
His ſtated courſe, e'er ſprung from thy own loins 
Thyſelf ſhall yield a victim, in thy turn 
Thou too ſhalt weep, for that thy cruel ſentence 
Decreed a guiltleſs virgin to the tomb, 
And kept on earth, unmindful of the gods, 
Ungraced, unburied, an unhallow'd corſe, 
Which not to thee, nor to the gods above 
| | Of 


| Nor to the gods above, &c. The heathen deities were divided into 
the ſuperi, and the inferi, the gods above, and the gods below; to 
| the 
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Of right belong'd ; *twas arbitrary pow'r :. 

But the avenging furies lye conceal'd, 

The miniſters of death have ſpread the ſnare, 
And with like woes await to puniſh thee; 

Do I ſay this from hopes of promis'd gold? 
Paſs but a little time, and thou ſhalt hear 

The ſhrieks of men, the women's loud laments 
Oer all thy palace; ſee th' offended people 
Together rage; thy cities all by dogs 

And beaſts and birds polluted, and the ſtench 
Of filth obſcene on ev'ry altar laid. 

Thus from my angry ſoul have I ſent forth 

It's keeneſt arrows (for thou haſt provok'd me) 
Nor ſhall they fly in vain, or thou eſcape 8 
The deftin'd blow: now, boy, conduct me Kg . 
On younger heads the tempeſt of his rage 1 
Shall fall ; but, henceforth let him learn to ſpeak 
In humbler terms, and bear a better mind. 


[Exit Tireſias. 
SCENE IL 
CREON, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 


He's gone, and dreadful were his prophecies ; 

Since theſe grey hairs were o'er my temples ſpread, 

Nought from thoſe lips hath flow'd but ſacred truth. 
CREON. 

I know there hath not, and am troubled much 

For 


the latter of theſe thę-Otol yr, or, infernal powers, belonged 
the care of the dead, whom Creon had offended by refuſing burial 
to the corpſe of Polynices, | 
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For the event: tis grating to ſubmit, 
And yet the mind ſpite of itſelf muſt yield 
In ſuch diſtreſs. 
CHORUS. 
Son of Meneceus, now 
Thou need'ft moſt counſel. | 
CREON. | 
| What woud'ſt thou adviſe? 
J will obey thee. 
CHORUS. 
Set the virgin free, + 
And let a tomb be rais'd for Polynices. 
| CREON. 
And doſt thou counſel thus? and muſt I yield? 
CHORUS. 
Immediately, Ol king, for vengeance falls 
With hafty footſteps on the guilty head. 
CTREON. 
T cannot: yet I muſt reverſe the ſentence ; 
There 1 is no ſtruggling with neceſſity. 
CHORUS. 
Do it thyſelf, nor truſt another hand. 
| CRE ON. 
I will; and you my ſervants, be prepar'd ; 
Each with his axe quick haften to the place; 
Myſelf, (for thus I have reſolved) will go, 
And the ſame hand that bound ſhall ſet her free; 
For, 


be ſame band, &c. Creon, whoſe cruel nature was proof even 
againſt the remonſtrances of paternal affection, is intimidated by the 

| heavy judgments denounced againſt him by the prophet ; he goes 
out with a deſign to ſtop the execution of his ſentence againſt Anti- 
gone; this produces à new ſituation in the drama, and leaves the 
audience in ſuſpence concerning the cataſtrophe, 
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For, O! I fear tis wiſeſt ſtill thro? life 
To keep our antient laws, and follow virtue, 


S GE N E II. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE'L 
Bacchus, by various names to mortals known, 
Fair Semele's illuſtrious ſon, 
Offspring of thunder-bearing Jove, 

Who honour'ſt fam'd Italia with thy love 
Who dwell'ſt where erſt the dragon's teeth were ſtrow'd, 
Or where Iſmenus pours his gentle flood ; 

Who doſt o'er Ceres' hallow'd rites preſide, 
And at thy native Thebes propitious ſtill reſide. 
ANTISTROPHE I, 
Where fam'd Parnaſſus forked hills upriſe, 
To thee aſcends the ſacrifice; 
Corycia's nymphs attend below, 


Whilſt from Caſtalia's fount freſh waters flow : 
. O'er 
Bacchus, by warious names, &c. This chorus may be conſidered 
as an image of the antient Greek tragedy, which in its firſt rude 
fate was no more than what we here meet with, a hymn to Bac- 
chus. The old men, affrighted at the predictions of Tireſias de- 
nouncing miſery to Thebes, addreſs themſelves to that god as their 
tutelary diety : the whole ode is in the original to the laſt degree 
beautiful, and written with the true ſpirit and genius of antiquity, 
Fair Semele's illuftrious ſon, Nc. Bacchus was generally reputed 
a Theban, and ſuppoſed by the poets to be the ſon of Jupiter, by 
Semele the daughter of Cadmus ; he had ſeveral names, as Lyzus, 
Euius, Lenzus, Bromius, Eleleus, and many others. Italy is men- 
tioned as his favourite country, on account of the number of vines 
growing there, He was worſhipped together with Ceres in the Eleu- 
ſinian myſteries. 


Corycia's nymphs. The muſes, fo called from Corycium at the 
foot of * Parnaſſus. 
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O'er Nyſa's mountains wreathes of ivy twine, 

And mix their tendrils with the cluſt'ring vine: 

Around their maſter croud the virgin throng, 

And praiſe the god of Thebes in never-dying ſong. 

STROPHE II. 
Happieſt of cities, Thebes ! above the reſt 
By Semele and Bacchus bleſt ! 

O! viſit now thy once belov'd abode, 

O! heal our woes, thou kind protecting god 

From ſteep Parnaſſus, or th' Eubzan ſea, 

With ſmiles auſpicious come, and bring with thee 

Health, joy and peace, and fair proſperity. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 

Immortal leader of the madd'ning choir, 

Whoſe torches blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire, 

Great ſon of Jave, who guid'ſt the tuneful throng, 

Thou, who preſideſt o'er the nightly ſong, 

Come with thy Naxian maids, a feſtive train, 

Who wild with joy, and raging o'er the plain, 

For thee the dance prepare, to thee devote the ſtrain. 

. | Exeunt. 


ACT 


Ny/a's mountains. Parnaſſus is deſcribed by the poets as having 
two tops, one called Cirrha, ſacred to Apollo, the other Nyſa, ſa- 
cred to Bacchus : there was alſo a city in Arcadia of this name, 
where Bacchus was nurſed. | 

Naxyian maids. Naxos was one of the Cyclades, iſlands in the 
Archi-pelago, famous for its vines : of the nymphs of Naxos, called 
Thyades, or Mznades, it is reported that they ran wild and fran- 
tic about the woods, with each a torch or thyrſus in her hand, 
ſinging the praiſes of Bacchus; Sophocles calls them therefore 


{21y0/14924 Tg0%5 WAN, © the madd'ning choir.” 
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Aer. 
Sire NEL 
MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


M E. 8 S EN GE R. | 
E race of Cadmus, . ſons of antient Thebes, 

Y Henceforth no ſtate of human life by me ; 
Shall be or valu'd or deſpis'd : for all ? 
Depends on fortune; ſne exalts the low, 
And caſts the mighty down; the fate of men 
Can never be foretold : there was a time 
When Creon liv'd in envy'd happineſs, 
Rul'd o'er renowned "Thebes, which from her foes 
He had deliver'd, with ſucceſsful pow'r ; . 
Bleſt in his kingdom, in his children bleſt, 
He ftretch'd o'er all his univerſal ſway; 
Now all is gone: when pleaſure is no more, 
Man is but as an animated corſe, 
Nor can be ſaid to live; he may be rich, 
Or deck'd with regal honours ; but if joy 
Be abſent from him, if he taſtes them not, 
»Tis uſeleſs grandeur all, and empty ſhade. 

5,49 -& ad 
Touching our royal maſter bring'ſt thou news 
Of ſorrow to us? 


M E S- 


When pleaſure is no more, &c. Athenæus will needs have it, that 
on this ſentiment in Sophocles was founded the famous ſyſtem of 
Epicurus, which places the ſummum bonum, or chief good, in the 
enjoyment of pleaſure ; but as he gives us no authority in ſupport 
of this opinion, we are not obliged to ſubſcribe to it. 
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MESSENGER. 
They are dead ; and thoſe, 
Who live, the dreadful cauſe. 
CHORUS. 


Y Quick, tell us who, 
The flayer and the ſlain. 
MESSENGER. 
Hæmon is dead. 
CHORUS. 
Dead ! by what hand, his father's or his own ? 
MESSENGER. 
Enrag'd and grieving for his murther'd love 
He flew himſelf. 
CHORUS. * 


O! prophet, thy POIs | 
Were but too true 
MESSENGER. 
Since thus it be, *tis fit 
We ſhou'd conſult ; our EP ſtate demands it. 


CH o- 


They are dead. The moſt corre@ ancient tragic writers, probably 
the better to preſerve the unities, generally throw the principal cir- 
cumſtances of the cataſtrophe into narration ; the moderns, for rea- 
ſons ſufficiently obvious, bring the whole into aftion ; much may 
be ſaid in defence of the methods uſed by bath. Leaving this queſ- 
tion therefore to be determined by the critics, I ſhall only add, that 
in regard to the denouement of the Antigone, nothing can be more 
Gmple, or natural; the conſequence of Creon's cruelty, and his too 
late repentance, brings on the death of Antigone, Hzmon, and Eu- 
rydice, Poetical juſtice is ſtrictly obſerved ; the unfortunate Creon 
ſuffers as a king, as a huſband, and as a father; and in ſpite of all 
his crimes becomes an object of compaſſion, Thus terror and pity 
are both effectually raiſed, the one by his exemplary puniſhment, 
and the other by his unparalleled misfortunes. 
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CHORUS. 
But ſee, Eurydice the wretched wife 
Of Creon comes this way; or chance hath brought bee, 
Or Hæmon's hapleſs fate hath reach'd her ear. 


n N 
EURYDICE, MESSENGER, CHORUS. 
EURYDICE. 


O!] citizens, as to Minerva's fane 
Ev'n now I went to pay my vows, the doors 
I burſt, and heard imperſectly the found 
Of moſt diſaſtrous news which touch'd me near, 
Breathleſs I fell amidſt the virgin throng, 
And now I come to know the dreadful truth ; 
W hate'er it be, I'll hear it now; for O! 
I am no ſtranger to calamity. 

MESSENGER. 
Then mark, my miſtreſs, I will tell thee all, 
Nor will I paſs a circumftance unmention'd. 
Shou'd I deceive thee with an idle tale 
"T were ſoon diſcover'd ; truth is always beſt. 
Know then, I follow'd Creon to the field, 
Where torn by dogs the wretched carcaſe lay 
Of Polynices, (firſt to Proſerpine 

And 


O! citizens, &c. As the queen is going out to the temple of 
Minerva, ſhe opens the door, and overhears the meſſenger relating 
to the chorus the death of Hzmon ; ſhe faints at the news, and as 
ſoon as recovered enters with impatience to know the truth of it. 
Sophocles never brings his characters on the ſtage without ſome pre- 
paration and a reaſon for their appearance there; a conduct, which 
I would recommend to our modern dramatic writers for their ingi- - 
tation. | 
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And angry Pluto, to appeaſe their wrath, : 
Our humble pray'rs addreſſing) there we lav'd 


In the pure ſtream the body, then with leaves 


Freſh gather'd cov'ring burnt his poor remains, 15 
And on the neighb ring turf a tomb upraĩs d; 
Then tow'rds the virgin's rocky cave advanc'd, 
When from the dreadful chamber a ſad cry 

As from afar was heard, a ſervant ran 

To tell the king, and ſtill as we approach' d,. 
The ſound of ſorrow from a voice unknown 
And undiſtinguiſh'd iſſued forth. Alas 

Said Creon, am I then a faithful prophet ? 
And do I tread a more unhappy path 

Than &er I went before? It-is my ſon, 


I know his voice: but get ye to the door, 


My ſervants, cloſe, look thro' the ſtony heap, 
Mark if it be ſo; is it Hæmon's voice, 


Again he cry'd, or have the gods deceiv'd me ? 


Thus ſpoke the king: we, to our mournful lord 
Obedient, look'd, and ſaw Antigone 

Down in the deepeſt hollow of the cave 

By her own veſtments hung; cloſe by her fide 

The wretched youth embracing in his amm . 
Her lifeleſs corſe, weeping his father's crime, -- 
His raviſh'd bride, and horrid nuptial bed, 


Creon beheld, and loud approaching cry'd, 


What art thou doing? what's thy dreadful purpoſe ? 
What means my ſon ? come forth, my Hæmon, come, 
Thy father begs thee ; with indignant eye 

The youth look'd up, nor ſcornful deign'd an anſwer, 
But ſilent drew his ſword, and with fell rage 
Struck at his father, who by flight eſcap'd 

The blow, then on himſelf bent all his wrath, 

| | | Full 


{ 


Full in his fide the weapon fix'd, but fill, 

Whilſt life remain'd, on the ſoft boſom hung 
Of the dear maid, and his laſt ſpirit breath'd 

O'er her pale cheek diſcolour'd with his blood, 

Thus lay the wretched pair in death united, 

And celebrate their nuptials in the tomb. 

To future times a terrible example 

Of the ſad woes which raſhneſs ever brings. 


[Exit Eurydice, 


S T E N EB. H. 
MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 
What can this mean? ſhe's gone, without a word. 
MESSENGER. 
'Tis ſtrange, and yet I truſt ſhe will not loud 
Proclaim her griefs to all, but, for I know 
She's ever prudent, with her virgin train 
In ſecret weep her murther'd Hæmon's fate. 7 
Vol. II. | * Nen andy” ; CH O- 


Whilft life — Sc. The death of the two lovers is finely 
deſcribed, and the circumſtances of it remarkably natur-! and af- 
fecting. I doubt whether Otway himſelf, with all his tenderneſs, 
could have drawn a more ſtriking picture. 

She's gone, c. The ſilence and departure of tn on ber- 
ing the news of her ſon's death, are extremely judicious, and more 
expreſſive of her feelings on the occaſion than words could poſſibly 
have made it © cure leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. When 
- OEdipus is diſcovered to be the murtherer of his father, Jocaſta 
acts in the ſame manner. A modern writer would perhaps have 
. lengthen'd out this ſcene with complaints and declamation; but So- 
- phocles (to ſpeak in the language of Shakeſpear) never o'erſteps the 
- modeſty of nature; his faithful mirror reflects all her features with- 
out magnifying, diminiſhing, or diſtorting them, ye 
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Clamour indeed were vain; but ſuch deep ſilence 
Doth ever threaten horrid conſequence. 
MESSENGER. 
Within we ſoon ſhall know if aught ſhe hide 
Of deadly purport in her angry ſoul ; - 
For well thou er her ſilence is moſt dreadful. 
I Exit Meſſenger, 
CHORUS. 


But lo! the king himſelf, and in his arms 


See his dead ſon, the monument accurs'd 
Of his ſad fate, which, may we ſay unblamed, 
Sprang not from others guilt but from his Gu. 


8 c E N E IV. 
CREON, MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


| {Creon enters bearing the body of mags] 
CRE ON. 
Ah mel what deadly woes from the bad mind 
(Perpetual flow ; thus in one wretched houſe 
Have you beheld the ſlayer and the flain !. 
O fatal counſels! O unhappy ſon ! 


Thus with thy youthful bride to ſink in.death; _ _ 
Thou dy'ſt, my . e wo kill'd hes. 


25 ou 


In bis arms; Ce. It Ia plain from theſe words, which are lile- 


rally tranſlated from the original, that Creon enters bearing che 


body of his dead ſon. Sophocles, we may imagine, thought it 


would heighten the diſtreſs. - Shakeſpear was of the ſame opinion, 
_ and brings in Lear with Cordelia in his arme; though in Tate's al- 
teration of it, which is always ridiculouſly followed in the repre 


ſentation, this circumſtance is omitted. 
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CHORUS, 
O king, thy juſtice comes too late. 
CREON. 

5 It doth, 
I know it well, unhappy as I am; 
For O ! the god this heavy weight of woe 
Hath caſt upon me, and his fierceſt wrath 
Torments me now, changing my joyful ſtate 
Fo keeneſt anguiſh ; O! the fruitleſs toils 
Of wretched mortals ! 


8-Q 8 Nt VC 
MESSENGER, CREON, CHORUS. 


s © MESSENGER. 
Thus oppreſs'd, my lord, 
With bittereſt misfortune, more affliction 
Awaits thee ſtill, which thou wilt find within. 
CRE ON. 0 
And can there be more woes? is aught to come 
More horrible than this ? 
MESSENGER. 
The queen is dead; 
Her wounds yet freſh, eager alas ! to ſhew 
A mother's love, ſhe follow'd her loſt child. 
CREON. 
O death inſatiate ! how doſt thou afflict me! 
What cruel news, thou meſſenger of ill, 
Haſt thou ne now? _ 
++ CHORUS. | 
A wretch, already dead 
With grief, thy horrid tale once more hath ſlain. 


F 2 REVO N. 
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\CiR.E ON. 
Didſt thou not ſay a freſh-calamity 5 
Had fall'n upon me ?. didſt not ſay my wiſe 
Was dead, alas ! for grief of Hzmon's fate? 
[Scene opens and diſcovers the body of Fee 
MESSENGER. 
Behold her there. 
CR E ON. 
O me! another blow! 
What now remains ? what can I ſuffer more, 
Thus bearing in theſe arms my breathleſs ſon ? 
My wife too dead | O! moſt unhappy mother. 
And O! thou wretched child? | 
MESSENGER. 
| Cloſe by the altar 
She drew the ſword, and clos'd her eyes in death, 
Lamenting firſt her loſt Megareus' face... 
And Hæmon's death, with imprecations dire 
Still pour'd on thee, themurth'rer of thy ſon, 
| CREON. 
I ſhudder at it : will no friendly hand Kit rac 
Deſtroy me quick? for O] I am moſt wretched ; 
Beſet with mis'ries! !! | 
ME 8 8 EN GBs ts e 
She accus'd thee ft. 1. 
And ſaid the A of both their edge Was n thing | 
CRE ON. 
Alas | I only am to blame; twas ! 
Who kill'd thee, Hæmon; I confeſs my crime; 
Bear me, my ſervants, vol me far from hence 


For I am ---- e 8 


4 : | 
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_ Megateus' fate. Megareus was the firſt huſband of Eurydice. 
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CHORUS, 
Ik in ills like theſe 
Avake can 3 thou haſt determin'd right: 
When leaſt we ſee our woes, we feel them leaſt. 
CRE ON. 
Quick let ny laſt my happieſt hour appear; 
Wou'd it were come, the period of my woes | ! 
O ! that I might not ſee another day! 
CHORUS. 
Time muſt determine that : the preſent hour 
Demands our care; the reſt be left to heav'n. 
CREON. 
But I have wiſh'd and pray'd for't. 
CHORUS. 
Pray for nothing ; 
There's no reverſing the decrees of fate. 
CREON. | 
Take hence this uſeleſs load, this guilty wretch 
Who flew his child, who flew &en thee, my wife; 
I know nd6t whither to betake me, where 
To turn my eyes, for all is dreadful round me, 
And fate hath weigh'd me down on every ſide. 
CHORUS. 
Wiſdom alone is man's true happineſs; 
We are not to diſpute the will of heav'n; | 
For ever are the boaſtings of the proud . 1 
By the juſt gods repay'd, and man at laſt > 
Is taught to fear their anger, and be wiſe, 
F 3 1 


Pad nl 153 ? 
And man, Cc. This moral reflection, naturally ariſing from the . 
action of the drama, concludes the tragedy of Antigone; a piece, 
which for the conduct of its plot, the juſtneſs of its characters, 
and 


Fl 
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and the propriety of its ſentiments and expreſſions cannot be too 
much admired, That ſimplicity, and want of incidents, which 
modern critics may condemn, were probably among; thoſe. beauties 
which recommended it to the favour of antiquity : it met with re- 
markable ſucceſs on the Athenian ſtage, having been repreſented 
there (according to Ariſtophanes the grammarian) two and. thirty 
times, and was looked on as ſo conſiderable a teſtimony of the au- 
thor's merit, as to procure for him in reward the government of 
damos. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


HER C U L ES. 
HYLLUS, his ſon. 6 Fed 
DETANITR A, wife of HzxcuLzs, 
LICHAS, a Herald, a 

A T T EN DA NT on DErANIRA. 
NURSE, 

OLD MAN. 
MESSENGER. 


CHORUS, 


; Compoſed of ViGins of Trachis. 
sen! before the palace of CST 2 in ren. 
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s e N E I. 


DEIANIRA, ATTENDANT} 
DEIANIRA, 
F antient fame, and long for truth recei d, 
Hath been the maxim, chat nor good nor ill 

Can mortal life be call'd before we die; 
Alas! it is not ſo; for, O ! my friends, 
E'er to the ſhades of Orcus I deſcend, 
Too well I know that Deianira's life 
Hath ever been, and ever muſt be wretched : 
Whilſt in my native Pleuron Æneus watch'd 
My tender years with kind paternal care, erg 

Trachiniæ. The titles of the antient tragedies were uſually given 
them either from the perſons concerned, the buſineſs of the drama, 
or the place where it was tranſacted: the Trachiniz is ſo called 
from Trachis, a ſmall country of Phthiotis in Theſſaly : to this 
place, Deianira had accompanied Hercules in his voluntary ba- 
nimment, and remained under the protection of Ceyx the king, 
during the abſence of her huſband on his expedition to OEchalia. 

Nor good, nor ill, &c. This obſervation is generally attributed 
to Solon, ho lived long after Deianira; Sophocles is therefore 
here accuſed of an anachroniſm ; but as the remark is no leſs obvi- 
ous than true, we need not be ſurpriſed to find it quoted as prover- 
bial, even in the earlieſt ages. 

Pleuron. A city of © Etolia, and the reſidence of Eneus, king 
of that country, and father of Deianira. 
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If ever woman ſuffer d from the dread foi. 
Of hate nuptials, Tendurdtheworft + or ++ | 
And bitt'reſt woes, when Achelous came, 
The'river-god, tolaſk aifather's voice 

And ſnatch'd ine to his arms; with triple form 

He came-alfrighting; now, te fight appear'd 
A bull, and now with motley ſcales adorn'd 

A wreathed ſerpent, now with human ſhape 

And beſtial head united; from his beard, - 
 eShadow'd with hair, as from a fountain, drip'd 
Thelevtt-flowing water; horrid form! 

This to eſcape, my pray rs inceſſant roſe, 

That I might rather die than eer/approach 
His hated bed, when, 197 the welcome Hour, 
Tho' late, arriv'd,i that brought the . —_— 

And fair Alcmenato'miy'aid ; he came, * 5 

He fought, he free dame; how the- bade bed 

Who unconcern'd beheld it beſt can tel; 0! 
Alas! I ſaw it not; oppreſs'd'with'fear,, © + 
Leſt from my fata}'benuty ſhou'd ariſe | 

e ſad event; at length, deciding Jove 
ve to the doubtful fight a happy end, 
If I may call it ſo; for, ſince” the hour 
. gave me to Alcides* wiſh*d*for bea, 
E 


ears riſe on fears; ftill is my anxious. heart 


—_— 
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dividing. Atolia from Acarnania; ;. the ee, account of his, | 
ſon and power, is received by the antient poets, and explain'd.b 357 ; 


the ; mythologilts z fora a full detail of this extra, 
the Teader | may turn to the inſtructive Ovid. See met. b. 9. 


ines thip,. 


een, &c. Ovid had probably f this 1 5 of $6- 


COR LITTLE, 


phoc ocles. 
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Which brings him to me, bears him from my arms 
To other labours, and a ſecond' toil: 
Our children too, alas! he ſees them not; - 
But as the huſbandman who ne er beholddꝰ 
His diſtant lands, fave at the needful time 
Of ſeed or harveſt; wand'ring thus, and chus 
Returning ever, is he ſent to ſerve 0 
I know not whom; wen crown'd en 
Then moſt my fears prevail; for ſince he'ſlew- / 


T3386 of! i £5 
phocles before him, when he wrote the following lines in his epiſtle 
from Deianira to Hercules, | 

Vir mihi ſemper abeſt, & conjuge notior hoſpes, 
Monſtraque, terribiles perſequiturque feras z 

Ipſa domo vacua votis operata puditis 
Torqueor, infeſto ne vir ab hoſte cadaty 

Inter ſerpentes, aproſque avidoſque leones 
Jactor, & eſuros terna per ora canes. 

See Ep. 9. 
I know not whom. Probably Euryſiheds, King of Mycens. 


Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis junonis inique, 
Pertulit. Vino. n. 7. 
The fates having, it ſeems, decreed before the birth of Hercules and 
Euryſtheus, that the firſt born of them ſhould rule over the other, 
the implacable Juno, who was reſolved to revenge the infidelity of 
© Jupiter on his offspring, contrived (no very difficult matter indeed 
for the goddeſs of child+birth) to bring Euryſtheus into the world 
firſt, who accordingly took the lead, made uſe of his privilege, and 
impoſed on the noble Hercules what taſks he thought proper: — 
an account of his moſt diſtinguiſh 'd. labogrs, my Faces, may turn 
to the faithful chronicles of Ovid. See Met. b. 9 
Since be Jew, Se. Iphitus, (as the ſtory i is told by Homer, in 
the Odyſſey) was the fon of Eurytus, and flain by Hercules, who, 
being a gueft at his court, broke through the laws of hoſpitality, 
and murther' the young prince; in order to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome. 
beautiful 
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7 
The valiant Iphitus, at T rachis here 

We live in exile with our gen rous friend, 

The hoſpitable Ceyx z he mean-time, |, 
Is gone, and none can tell me where; he went 
And left D $604 O! dome ill nn 


ern 


Hach he been abſent; tis full fifteen moons 
Since I beheld him; and no meſſenger - | 
Is come to Deianixa; ſome misfortune 
Doubtleſs hath happen'd, for he left behind 
A dreadful ſcroll: O ! I have pray'd the gods 
A thouſand times it may contain no ill. 
5 4A J. E N D A N T. 
My royal miſtreſs, long have I beheld. 
Thy tears and ſorrows for thy loſt Alcides; r 
But if the counſels of a ſlave might claim 
Attention, I 9 wou d aſk thee wherefore 
| . "Amongſt 


beautiful * which, after the commiſſion! of. this fact, he todk 
away with him: Sophocles (as we (hall — in the ſecond act) has 
varied this eirrumſtance. A 

According to Brumoy, who a: it Nn. the commentators, the 
perſon ſlain by Hercules was a young man, a relation of neus, 
our hero's father-in-law; the murther was by a caſual blow, and 
unpremeditated : Hercules notwithſtanding, according to the cuſ- 
tom of his country, ſubmitted to à voluntary banrſhment: for one 
year, having conducted Deianira and his family to Frachis,” and 
* them to the care of Ceyx, as mentioned by Heſiod- 
E eee A A 


$$ 


wlll KNUKE CIEKT EL — 
I royal miſtreſs, Sc. The firſt introduction of ade; on 
the tage has by ſome been attributed to the French writers; the 
ſcene before us is, however, a proof that it is of much more antient 
original: in the moderns it is perhaps more excuſable, becauſe the 
chorus of the Greeks ſeem to have rendered it altogether unnece(- 
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Amongſt thy ſons, a num'rous progeny, 22 
None hath been ſent in ſearch of him, and chief 
Thy Hyllus, if he holds a father's healtn 
And ſafety dear: but, ev'n as we cou'd wiſh. 
Behold him here, if what have advis'd | * 
| Seem fitting, he is come in happieſt hour 

To execute our purpole. 


8 S E N E II. 
EN 
HYLLUS, DELANIRA, ATTENDANT 


DE LAN I'R A. 
| "ON aps £43 417 : 
Oft from the meaneſt tongue the words of truth | 
And ſafety flow ; this woman, tho? a flave, 


Hath ſpoke what wou'd have well become the mouth 
on freedom's ſelf to utter, | 


HYL L U S. 
May I know 
What ſhe hath ſaid ? | 
DEIANIRA. 
She ſays it doth reflect 
Diſgrace on thee, thy father ſo long abſent, _ a 
Not UT — — 4 * 
HILL US. „ ee 
I have already, if may rely 7-5 0:06 OE 4 a 
On what report hath ſaid of him. MA een 
DEINE 
. „ + where. by 
Whereis be den, my fon? ROT 2, e 40; 
a R v L L us. N 
ann — bald, 
If 
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If fame ſay true, a Lydian woman held him 
In ſhameful ſervitude, + 
DEIAN IRA. 
: If it be ſo, 
May ev'ry tongue reproach him! 
HYLLVSs 
But I hear 
He now is free. 
DEIAN IRA. 
And where doth rumour ſay 
He is? alive or dead? 
4 HY DL US. 
2 'T is ſaid, he leads 
Or means to lead his forces tow'rds Eubcea, 
DEIAN I R A. 
Alas! my ſon, 
Doſt thou not know the oracles he left 
Touching that kingdom? 
x L L U $. 
No, I know not of hem: 
9 | | 
DEI A N I R " Ee 
+. There, he ſaid, or he ſhou'd die, 
Or, if he ſhou'd ſurvive,. his life to come 1 1 
, Wou'd all be happy: wilt thau not, my fon, 
In this important criſis ſtrive to aid © 
Thy father? if he lives, we too ſhall live 
In ſafety : if he dies, we periſh with him. 
-HYLLUS. 
Mother, 23 n 
But that the oracle did neyer teach 
rr. . 
| i 
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Which on my father.ever wont to E e ' 
Propitious, ſhou'd not fuffer us to fear i 
Thus far inform'd, I will not let the means | | 
Of truth eſcape me, but will-know'it all. ; 

DELANYUIRKR A. — 
Haſte then away, my ſon, and know, good deeds * 
Tho' late perform'd are crown'd with ſure ſucceſs, 


SCENE II. 
CHORUS, DEIANIRA, ATTENDANT. 


S TRO'PHE 1, 
On thee we call, great god of day, 
To whom the night, with all her ſtarry: train, 
Vields her ſolitary reign, | 
To ſend us ſome propitious ray: 
Say thou, whoſe all-beholding-eye 
Doth nature's every part deſery, 
What dang'rous ocean, or what land unknown  / 
From Deianira keeps Alemena's valiant ſon. 
AN'TISTROPHE I. 
For ſhe nor joy nor comfort knows, 
But weeps her abſent lord, and vainly tries 
To cloſe her ever-ſtreaming eyes, 
Or ſooth her ſorrows to repoſe ; | 
On thee cue call, Sc. This is the firſt appearance of the chorus, 
compoſed moſt properly of the principal virgins of Trgchis, who 
come in to condole with the afflicted Peignurs, and offer up a beap- 
tiful addreſs to Apollo, in which are intermix'd, according to the 
cuſtom of the antients, moral reflections on the inſtability of hu- 
man affairs. The whole ſong naturally ariſes from the-circumſtan- 
ces of the drama, and is, acoording to Horace's rule, of a piece 
- with the bulineſs of it. 


; 
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Like the ſad bird of night, alone 
She makes her ſolitary moan; 
And ſtill, as on her widow'd bed reelin'd 
She lyes, unnumber'd fears perplex her anxious mind. 
S TR OPH E II. 
Ev'n as the troubled billows roar, 
When angry Boreas rules th” inclement ſkies, 
And waves on waves tumultuous riſe 
To laſh the Cretan ſhore : 
Thus ſorrows till on ſorrows pag. 
Fill the great Alcides' breaſt; 
Unfading yet ſhall his fair virtues bloom, 
And ſome protecting god preſerve him from the tomb. 
ANTI TRONH E IL 
Wherefore, to better thoughts inclin'd 
Let us with hope's fair proſpect fill thy breaft, 
Calm thy anxious thoughts to reſt, | 
And eaſe thy troubled mind : 
No bliſs on man,  unmix'd with woe, 
Doth Jove, great lord of all, beſtow ; 


But good with. ill and pleaſure ſtill with pain, 


Like heaven's revolving ſigns, alternate reign. 


E P O D E. 
Not always do the ſhades of night remain, 
Nor ever with hard fate is man oppreſs'd ; 
The wealth that leaves us may return again, 
Sorrow and joy ſucceſſive fill the breaft ; 
Fearleſs then of every ill, © 
Let chearful hope ſupport thee ſtill : a, MC 


| Remember, queen, there is a pow'r above; 
And when did the great father, careful Jouve, 
"Moog his children dear, and kind FO love? er- 


DEL 


TRACHINTZ. 
DEIANIRA 
The fame, it ſeems, of Deianira's woes' 


Hath reach'd thine ears, but, O] thou little know'ſt 


What I have ſuffer'd ; thou haſt never felt 
Sorrows like mine ; and long may be the time 
E'er ſad experience ſhall-affli thy ſoul 
With equal woes! alas! the youthful maid 
In flow'ry paſtures fill exulting feeds, 
Nor feels the ſcorching ſun, the wint'ry ſtorm, 
Or blaſt of angry winds ; ſecure ſhe leads 
A life of pleaſure, void of ev'ry care, 
Till to the virgin's happy ſtate ſucceeds 
The name of wife ; then ſhall her portion come 
Of pain and anguiſh, then her terrors riſe © 
For huſband and for children; then perchance 
You too may know what *tis to be unhappy, 
And judge of my misfortunes by your own. 
Long fince oppreſs'd by many a bitter woe, 
Oft have I wept, but this tranſcends them all; 
For I will tel] thee, when Alcides laſt 
Forth on his journey went, he left behind 
An antient ſcroll ; alas! before that time 
In all his labours he did never uſe 
To ſpeak as one who thought of death, ſecure 
Always he ſeem'd of victory, but nor 
This writing marks as if he were to die, 
The portion out refery'd for me, and wills 
His children to divide th' inheritance ; 
Fixes the time, in fifteen moons, it nw 

„ei, Hh, i owe n 

N, yenthful maid, off. xi has caught this image. f 

Quz velut latis eqqua trima rampis, 


Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, fe 
Nuptiarum expers. B. 4. Od. 11, 


8 


* 


* 
„5 


He 
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He ſhou'd return; that paſt, or he muſt periſh, 

Or, if he ſcape the fatal hour, thenceforth 

Shau'd lead a life of happineſs and joy: 

Thus had the gods, it ſaid, decreed, his life 

And toils ſhou'd end; ſo from their antient beach 

Dodona's doves foretold : th' appointed hour | 

Approaches that muſt bring th? event, ev'n now, 
' My friends, and therefore nightly do I ſtart 

From my ſweet-lumbers, ſtruck with deadly fear, 

Left] ſhou'd loſe the deareſt beſt of men. 

CHORUS. 

Of better omen be thy words; behold 

A meſſenger, who bears (for on his brow 

I ſee the laurel crown) ſame joyful news. 


SCENE IV. 


MESSENGER, DEIANIRA, ATTENDANT, 
© CHORUS. | 


MESSENGER. 
I come, m ere oh 
2 Fong 3 Thy 


Dodona's doves. At Dodona, a city of Chaonia in Fpirus,! was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter Dodoneus, and in a grove near it a 
beach- tree on which two doves ſat and prophecy'sd : the ſcholiaſt, 
in this place, turns the doyes into old women, becauſe the word 
TAs is not far from rohes, and therefore may ſignify grey : 

the opinion of Euſtathius i is rather more. rational, ho (ſuppoſes 
theſe doves to have been the Prieſteſſes of es aud ſo calle 
becauſe they made *their predictions by the © blervatiop of tho 
birds; a much better conceit an that of Herodotus, big very 
gravely aſſures us, that. the old women wers called doves, becauſe 
their language was  barhgrous, and a8 unintelligible 2s, that of 


birds; and for the ſame reaſon they * * apa * called 
partridges ile 


— 
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Thy fears, and bring the firſt glad tidings to thee, 
To tell thee that Alcmena's ſon returns 
With life and victory; ev'n now he comes 
To lay before his country's * the ſpoils 
Of glorious war. 
DEI A NIRA. 
What doſt thou ſay, old man ? 
What doſt thou tell me? | 
MESSENGER. 
That thy dear Alcides, 
Thy valiant lord, with his victorious bands, 
Will ſoon attend thee, 
DE IAN I R A. 
From our citizens 
Didſt thou learn this, or from a ſtranger's tongue ? 
MESSENGER. 
The herald Lichas, in yon flow'ry vale, 
But now reported, and I fled impatient 
Soon as I heard it, that I firſt might tell thee 
And be rewarded for the welcome tale. 
DEIANIRA. 
But wherefore tarries Lichas, if he bring 
Glad tidings to me ? 
MESSENGER. 
| Tis impoſſible 
To ind thee, for the Melian people throng 
Around him, not a man but-longs to know 
Some news of thy Alcides, ſtops his journey, 
Nor will releaſe him till he hear it all; | 
Spite of himſelf he waits to ſatisfy 
Tie eager doubts ; but thou wilt ſee him * 
1366: ne 
01 thou, who dwell' on OExa's ſacred top, talk eh 
8 Immortal 
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Immortal Jove | at length, tho! late, thou giv'ſt 
The wiſh'd-for boon ; let ev'ry female now, 
You that within the palace do reſide, ks 
And you, my followers here, with ſhouts proclaim 
The bleſt event! for, lo! a beam of joy, 
I little hop'd, breaks forth, and we are happy. 
| d TN OF HE... 
Quick let ſounds of mirth and joy 
Ev'ry chearful hour employ ; 
Haſte, and join the feſtive ſong, 
You, who lead the youthful throng, 
On whom the ſmiles of proſp'rous fate, 
And Hymen's promis'd pleaſures wait, 
Now all your Io Pzan's ſing, 
To Phebus, your protector and your king. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
And you, ye virgin train, attend, | 
Not unmindful of your friend, 19 
His ſiſter huntreſs of the groves, | | 
Who ſtill her native Delos loves, 
Prepare the dance, and choral lays, | 
To hymn the chaſte. Diana's praiſe; . / 
To her, and her attendant choir | + 1 3 
Of mountain-nymphs, attune the votive lyre. 


EPO PDE. 


Quick let ſounds, &c. This ſecond ſong of the chorus is a hymn 
of thankſgiving to Apollo and Diana. Deianira, on the agreeable 
news of her huſband's arrival, calls together her friends and ſer- 
vants to partake of her happineſs; it was probably accompanied 
both with muſic and dancing, ad tibiam, ſays Camerarius, cho- 
ream agitatam apparet; I have endeavoured to adapt the Engliſh 
meaſure to the feſtivity of the ſubject; thoſe who, contend for the 
diviſion into ad as parted by the ſongs of the chorus, will pleaſd $ 
to remember this is the ſecond intermede. 
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EP O D E. 
Already hath the god poſleſs'd 
My ſoul, and rules the ſov'reign of my breaſt ; 
Evoe, Bacchus! lo! I come to join = 
Thy throng; around me doth the Thyrſus twine, 
And I am fill'd with rage divine; 
See ! the glad meſlenger appears 
To calm thy doubts, and to remove thy fears; 
Let us our Io Pzan's ſing 1 6 
To Phœbus, our protector and our king. 


i 
SCENE I. __ 
DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 


DEIANIRA. 


H E S E eyes deceive me, friends, or I behold . 
A crowd approach this way, and with them comes 
The herald Lichas: let me welcome him, 


If he bring joyful news. 
| SCENE II. 
LICHAS, IOLE, SLAVES, DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 
S N 
My royal miſtreſs, 
1 We 


D 2 


So reign of my breaft. Almoſt a literal tranſlation of- Topal fl 
bo eas Ppevos," © tyrant of my ſoul ;* an expreſſion which carries li 
with it a remarkably modern air, and much in the ſtile of our dra- 
matic lovers. 
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We greet thee with fair tidings of ſucceſs, 
And therefore ſhall our words deſerve thy praiſe. 
O! thou dear meſſenger, inform me firſt 
What firſt I wiſh to know, my lov'd Alcides, 
Doth he yet live, ſhall L again behold im ? 
LICHAS. 
I left him well; in hah and manly eng 
Exulting. 
D. EIANI A A. | 
Where? in his own native land, 


Or *midft l : 
ens 


On Eubcea's ſhore 
He waits, with various fruits to crown the altar, 
And pay due honburb to Cenæan Jove. | 
D EI ANI RA. 
Commanded by ſome oracle divine 
Performs he this; or means but to full” © * 
A ow of gratitude for conqueſt gaĩt d? x 
— EEC TAS. : = 
For vi&'ry o'er the land, whence we have brought | 
Theſe captive women, whom thou ſee'ſt before thee. 
DEIANIRAC 
Whence come the wretched ſlaves? for, if I julge .. 
Their ſtate ariglit, 2 muſt _ be wretched.” 


L I- 


Cenean Fove. So called from Cenzum, a promontory in Eubcea, 
where altars were raiſed, and facrifice offered up to him. The hea- 
thens, after victory; never omitted paying their grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the ſupreme power: though miſtaken in the object of 
their worſhip, they are, perhaps, not unworthy of our imitation 
in their punctual and devout performance of it. | 
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"LICHA $- : \ 
Know, when Alcides had laid wiſte the city 
Of Eurytus, to him and to the 1 
Were theſe devote. 
'DEIAN x R A. 
In Oechalia then 
Hath my Alcides dee this long long time? 
er 
Not ſo: in Lydia, (4 Himſelf reports is 
Was he detain'd a flave; fo Jove ordain'd; nere 
And who ſhall blame the high decrees of Jore 7 14 1 
Sold to barbarian Omphale, he ſerv'd d d 
Twelve tedious months; ill brook' d Rhe the foul Rage] 
Then in his wrath Ne made 4 ſolemn vow! “- . 
He wou'd revenge the wrong oni the baſe author, 
And bind in chains his wife and all His race: 
Nor fruitleſs the reſolve, for wheh the year 
Of flav'ry paſt Had expitited the erime ug 922 YT 
Imputed, foon with gather'd force he mareb d 
Gainſt the devoted Eurytus, theeauſe us 
(For ſo he deem d Him) of thoſe hitefur bond 
Within his pies he haderſt fecet : ! 
* 84 nee 
Ompbale. A. W of Lydia. 8 who, like many other he- 
roes was a dupe to women, became ſo enamoured of her as to ſubmit 
to every talk dh ſhe thoughtproper 1 to impoſe on him; he found 
him a willing ſlave and treated him accordingly, put a tak ü in his 
hands, and ſent him to ſpin with her maids. This fact, according 
to general tradition, was prior to his marriage with Deianira : So- 
phocles, however, has taken the poetical liberty to change the time 
as moſt agreeable to his purpoſe, Lichas ſoftens the Matter to Dei- 
anira, and Wakes it an involtntdty fervitdde; though Ne well Ene, 
that his maſtef had In reality oft hire. He cafls her Bürbarian 
oOmpfiale, becauſe the Greeks — orf quien but e 


as ſuch. 
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Alcides, but with bitt'reſt taunts revil'd him, 
Boaſting, in ſpite of his all-conqu'ring arrows, 
His ſon's ſuperior ſkill, and ſaid, a ſlave 
Like him ſhou'd bend beneath a freeman's pow'r; 
Then 'midſt the banquet's mirth, enflam'd with wine, 
Caſt forth his antient gueſt; this to revenge 
When Iphitus to ſearch his paſtur'd ſteeds 
Came to Tyrinthia, Hercules ſurpris'd, 
And, as he turn'd his wand'ring eyes aſide, | 
Hurl'd head-long from the mountain's top; great Jove, 
Father of men, from high Olympus ſaw 
And diſapprov'd the deed, unworthy him 
Who ne er before by fraud deftroy'd his foes ; 
With open force had he reveng'd the wrong, 
Jove had forgiv'n, but violence conceal'd 
The gods abhor, and therefore was he fold 
To ſlav'ry; Eurytus' unhappy ſons _ 
Were puniſh'd too, and dwell in Erebus; 
Their city is deſtroy'd, and they, whom here 
Thou ſee*ſt, from freedom and proſperity, 
Reduc'd to wretchedneſs; to thee they come, 
Such was Alcides' will; which I, his ſlave, \ 
Have faithfully peform'd; himſelf e er long 
Thou ſhalt behold, when to paternal Jove 
He hath'fulfild his vows: thus my long tale 
Ends with the welcom'ſt wwe which nur cou'd'ſt hear, 
| Alcides comes. | 


N 
wa 


CH O- 


_ Hurl'd beadlang, Cc. It is ſurpriſing (fays Brumoy) that So- 
© phocles ſhould. impute ſuch an action to his hero, even in an ac. 
count that is afterwards found to be fictitious. But the French - 
critie forgets that he had à foundation for this ſtory in Homer, as 

we obſerved in a former note, 
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CHORUS. 
O! queen, thy happineſs . 
Is great indeed, to ſee theſe ſlaves before thee, I 
And know thy lard approaches. 
 DEIANIRA. | 
I am happy: 
To ſee my Hercules. with vict'ry crown'd 
"Tis fit I ſhou'd rejoice; and yet, my friends, 
If we conſider well, we ſtill ſhou'd fear 
For the ſucceſsful, leſt they fall from bliſs, 
It moves my pity much when I behold 
Theſe wretched captives in a foreign land 
Without a parent, and without a home, 
Thus doom'd to ſlav'ry here, who once perhaps 
Enjoy'd fair freedom's beſt inheritance : 
O! Jove, averter of each mortal ill, 
Let not my children ever feel thy arm 
Thus rais'd againſt them! or, if *tis decreed, 
Let it not be whilſt Deianira lives: | 
The fight of theſe alarms my fears: but tell mee 
Thou poor afflicted captive, who thou art; Ito lole. 
Art thou a mother? or, as by thy years 1 
Thou ſeem'ſt, a virgin, and of noble birth? 
Can'ſt not thou tell me, Lichas, whence ſhe ſprang ? | 
Inform me, for, of all theſe ſlaves, ſhe moſt 1 
Hath won my pity, and in her alone þ 
Have I obſerv'd a firm and gen'rous mind. 
LICHAS. 
Why aſk of me? I know not who ſhe is; 
. of no mean rank. 
your DEIANIRA.' 
Of Hows) | lee 
8 LI- 
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LIC HAS. 
I khow not, nor did eer 
DEIANSRA - 
And did'ſt thibu never hear her name 
From her companions ? | 
od bt CHAS... 
Never. 3 


My work in filence.. 
* EIA N 1 R A. 
Tell me then thyſelf, 
Thou wretched maid; for I am moſt mene 
Till I know vhs thou art. ban 
LIC HA 8. 
She will not ſpeax; 
I know ſhe will not; not a word hath paſt 
Her lips, cer ſince ſhe left her native land, 
But ſtill in tears the hapleſs viigin mouens 


The burthen of her ſad calamity; © 
Her fate n he merits — forgiveneſs. TM 


Let hy goin: Th not diſturb der pes 
Nor wou'd I heap freſh ſorrows an her wen 
| She hath enough already: we'll tetire. a 
| Go where thou wilt; ay cares within ne to 90 
FR Dane _ arid ſlaves. 
| Matar 8 O EN E 
She awill not ſpeak. Nothing can Be Vetter imagined, or more 
artfully contrivedg than the concern which-Deianirs expreſſes for 
Tole : the youth, beauty, and modeſty of the fair eaptive. plead 
ſtrongly in her behalf; and the guten is, as it were, enamoured of 
her rival. She is anxious to knew who and what ſhe is; but Iole, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to conceal] herſelf, remains blent., ta 
behaves in the ſame manner with regard to channel, in che 
Agamemnon of Æſchylus. 
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S C E NE . 
MESSENGER; DNMANIRA, cnorus. 


MESSENGER. 
Stay thee awhile, I haye a tale to tell 
Touching theſe captives, which imports thee nearly 
And I alone am able to inform thee. 
ee 1 ANI R A. | 
What doſt thou know ? and why woud'ſ thou tein me? 
ME S S EN GE R. 
Return, and hear me; when I ſpake before 
I did not ſpeak in vain, nor fhalt I now. _. 
od BY Þ, & © Nan 
Woud'ſt thou I, call, them back, or mean: ſt to tell 
Thy ſecret purpoſe here to me alone ? | 
MESSEN G E Þ. 
To thee, and theſe thy friends, no more. 
D EI 4 N IRA. 


3 eee, 

We * . 
MESSEN 8 E — 
Lichas is diſhoneſt, 
And either now, or © when 1 ſaw him laſt. 

Hath utter'd falſhaod.. 2M 
DEIANIRA. ER bf Caps Ln 
Ha? what-doſt thou ſay ? 


deen. a . 
| ME S- 


Stay thee awhile. This is the ſame meſſetiget who appeared in 
the firſt act to announce the arftival of Lichas : he is moved by the 
unhappy ſituation of Deianira, and tops her, as ſhe is going out, 
to diſcloſe the ſecret to her, and acquaint her with the treachery of 
Licht, | | 3 
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MESSENGER. 

J heard him ſay, 'before attendant crouds, 

It vas this virgin, this fair flave deſtroy d 
OEchalia's lofty tow'rs, twas love alone 
That waged the war, no Lydian ſervitude, 

Nor Omphale, nor the pretended'fall - 
Of Tphitus (for fo the tale he brings — 
Wou' d fain perſuade thee) know, thy own Alcides, . 
For that he cou d not gain th' aſſenting voice 
Of Eurytus to his unlawful love, 
Laid waſte the city where her father reign's, 
And flew him; now the daughter, as a wares | 
Is ſent to thee ; the reaſon is tos plain, 
Nor think he meant her for a ſtave alone, 
The maid he loves, that wou'd be Aringe indeed; 
My royal miſtrefs, moſt unwillingly* © [TE 29742 
Do I report th' unwelcome news, but thought A 
It was my duty: I have told thee truth; 
And the Trachinians bear me witnefs of it. 

+ DEIANIRA. ; 
Wretch that I am ! to what am! rd? e en 
What hidden peſtilence within my roof 
Have I receiv'd unknowing ! hapleſs woman; 

She ſeem'd of beauteous form and noble birt ; 
Have you not heard her name ? for Rn d 02415 
He knew it not. 11 

M E 8 8 E N G-E "Na 


Daughter of Eurytus, gz MH b 1 
Her lr he had not enquir'd ROPES} 
Touching her race, 1 
en. _=_ — 
Perdition on the man, un ethers 
Of 


Perdition en the man, &c. The chorus here ies an ablique 
reflection 
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Of all moſt wicked, who hath thus deceiv d thee! |; 


DEIANTERSA: .mid 15: 
What's to be done, my friend? this dreadful news 
Afflicts me ſorely. 


aA us „ p 
| Go, andlexrn the whole | 12 4 
From his own lips, compel him to declare 


The truth. es 
DEIAN INA its 3 
I will; thou counſel ſt me aright. 
 14CHOR U 8. 
Shall we attend you? - 
DEIANIR A. 
No; for ſee he comes, 
Uncall'd. 155 


S. CEN E . 


LICHAS, DEIANIRA, ATTENDANT, 
MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


LICHAS. 
O!] queen, what are thy laſt commands 
| To 


reflection on Hercules for his falſhood to Deianira ; though it is 
ſo worded, probably with * as to be applicable 
to the herald Lichas. 0 
O queen, &c. The meſſenger's information 8 made the 
preſence of Lichas on the ſtage immediately neceſſary, he is intro- 
duced with propriety to take his leave of Deiunita, who embraces 
this opportunity to ſound him with regard to the agcuſation, which 
ſhe does with all the ſubtlety of a woman, and all the dignity of a 
queen, uſing every artifice to draw him into a confeſſion, and at laſt 
perſuading him to it by an affected indifference abaut her n s 
Wn 
by 


[ys 


>» —— 


— Wet * 


. 1 : 7 5 p 5 \ . et of le, = 
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To thy Aleides? rr e 
To meet him. 
50 b ETIAN TI R A. 


Haſt thou ta'en ſo long a journey 
To Trachis, and wou'dft now ſo ſoon return, 


E'er I can hold fome further converſe with thee ? 


LIC HAS. 


If thou wou'dſt 1 ws me of aught, behold me 


* thee. 
DE IANIR A. 
Wilt thou tell me truth? 
LIC HAS. 
In all I know ; ſo bear me witneſs, Jove ! 
DEIANIRA. 
Who is that woman thou haſt brought ? 
L ICHAS. 
AI bear 
She's of Fubcra; for her race and name 
I know them not. 
7 ESL ATT IR. 
Lock an me; who am 1? 
LIC HAS. 
Why aſk me this? 
nA. 
Be bold, and anſwer me. 
LICHAsS. 
Daughter of OEneus, wife of Hercules, 
If I am not deceiv'd, tis Deianira, 


My queen, my miſtreſs. 


D E I- 


l wot sed. This may, perhape, appear odd to the 
Engliſh reader, but it is almoſt a literal tranſlation of the original, 
er 100-nUP@y N. arart,' * nif perperam video, niſi oculi me 


© fallunt.” 
[3 
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DEIANIRA. 
Am I ſo indeed? 
Am I thy miſtreſs? e 
LIC HAS. 
Doubtleſs. 
DEIANIR A. 
Why, tis well 
Thou doſt confeſs it : then what puniſhment 
Wou'dſt thou deſerve, if thou wer't faithleſs to her p 
LICHAS. | 
How faithleſs ? mean'f thou to lay a 
DEIANIRA. 
2 No; 
The fraud is thine. h 1 0.2 
LICH AS. 
Tas folly thus to ſtay 
And hear thee; I muſt hence. 
DEIANIRX A. 
| Thou ſhalt not go 
Till I have aſk'd thee one ſhort queſtion. 
LICHAS. 
| Aſk it, 
For ſo it ſeems thou art reſoly'd. 
.DEIANIRA. 
Inform me; 
This captive, doſt thou know her? 
LIC HAS. 
I have told thee; 


— — 


What wou'dſt thou more? 
D E T- 

3 Phe Greek is, # 51/1205 6, you are not very 
ſilent, or, not much given to ſilence; a kind of impertinent fa · 


miliarity from a ſervant to a miſtreſs which modern delicacy. would 
farce admit; I have therefore ſoftened it a little in the tranſlation. 
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DEIAN IRA. 
Didſt thou not ſay, this ſlave, 
Tho' now, it ſeems, thou know'ſt her not, was daughter 


Of Eurytus, her name Iole? 


LICHAS. 
f Where? 
To whom did 1 fay this ? what witneſs have you ? 
DEIANIRA. 
Aſſembled multitudes; the citizens 
Of Trachis heard thee. 
LICHAS. 
They might ſay they heard 
Reports like theſe; but muſt it therefore ſeem 
A truth undoubted ? | 
DEIANIRA. 
deem? didft thou not ſwear 
That thou hadſt brought this woman to partake 
The bed of my Alcides ? | 
LICHAS. 
a Did I ſay ſo? 
But tell me who this ſtranger is. 
DD BEIANIKA, 
The man 
Who heard thee ſay, Alcides' love for her, 
And not the Lydian, laid the city waſte, 
LICHAS. 
Let him come forth and prove it; tis no mark 
Of wiſdom thus to trifle with th' unhappy. 
| DE I- 


This flranger. It is plain from hence, that the meſſenger, who 
had accuſed Lichas, remains on the ſtage during all this ſcene ; Li- 
chas bids. him ſtand forth and make good his charge; Deianira 
prevents him, and takes a better method to bring him to con- 
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DEIANIRA. 8 

O! do not, I beſeech thee by that pow rr 

Whoſe thunders roll o'er OEta's lofty grove, 1 

Do not conceal the truth; thou ſpeak'ſt to one 

Not unexperienc'd in the ways of men; 

To one who knows we cannot always joy 

In the ſame object: tis an idle taſk 

To take up arms againſt all-pow'rful love; ; 

Love which commands the gods; love conquer'd me, 

And wherefore ſhou'd it not ſubdue another, * 

Whoſe nature and whoſe paſſions are the ſame ? 

If my Alcides is indeed oppreſs'd 

With this ſad malady, I blame him not ; 

That were a folly ; nor this hapleſs maid, 

Who meant no ill, no injury to me; 

*Tis not for this I ſpeak ; but, mark me well; 

If thou wert taught by him to utter falſhood, 

A vile and ſhameful leſſon didſt thou learn; 

And if thou art thy own inſtructor, know, 

Thou ſhalt ſeem wicked ev'n when moſt ſincere, 

And never be believ'd; ſpeak then the truth; 

For to be branded with the name of liar 

Is ignominy fit for flaves alone, 

And not for thee; nor think thou canſt conceal it; 

Thoſe who have heard the tale, will tell it me. 

If fear deters thee, thou haſt little cauſe ; 

For to ſuſpect his falſhood is my grief, 

To know it, none; already have I ſeen 

Alcides* heart eſtrang'd to other loves, 

Yet did no rival ever hear from me 

One bitter word, nor will I now reproach 

This wretched ſlave, ev'n tho' ſhe pines for him 

With ſtrongeſt love: alas! I pity her, So 
Vo. II. mY H 98 ; - Whoſe 


Whoſe beauty thus hath been the fatal cauſe 
Of all her mis'ry, laid her country waſte, 
And brought her here, far from her native land, 
A helpleſs captive : but no more of this; 
Only remember, if thou muſt be falſe, 
Be falſe to others, but be true to me. 

CHORUS. 
She ſpeaks moſt kindly to thee; be perſuaded ; 
Hereafter thou ſhalt find her not ungrateful; 
We too will thank thee. 

LICHAS. 
O! my deareſt miſtreſs, 

Not unexperienc'd thou in human life, 
Nor ignorant; and therefore nought from thee 
Will I conceal, but tell thee all the truth: 
"Tis as he ſaid ; and Hercules indeed 
Doth love Iole: for her ſake alone 
OEchalia, her unhappy country, fell; 
This, (for 'tis fit I tell thee) he confeſs'd, 
Nor will'd me to conceal it; but I fear'd 
*Twou'd pierce thy heart to hear th? un welcome tale, 
And therefore own-I wou'd have kept it from thee ; 
That crime, if ſuch it was, I have commited ; 
But ſince thou know'ſ it all, let me entreat thee, 
For her ſake and thy own, O] do not hate 
This wretched captive, but remember well, 
What thou haſt promis'd, faithfully perform. 
He, whoſe victorious arm hath conquer'd all, 
Now yields to her, and is a ſlave to love. 


| 


D E I- 


He, whoſe wviftorious arm, &c. 
Quem nunquam Juno ferieſque immenſa laborum, 
Fregerit, huic Iolen impoſuiſſe jugum, Ovid, 
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DEIANIRA. 
"Tis my reſolve to act as thou adviſeſt ; 
P11 not reſiſt the gods, nor add freſh weight 
To my calamity : let us go in, 
That thou may'ſt bear my orders to Alcides, 
And with them gifts in kind return for thoſe 
We have receiv'd from him ; thou muſt not hence 
With empty, hand, who hither hrought'ſt to me 
Such noble preſents, and ſo fair a train, [Exeunt, 


. 


SCENE v. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 


Thee, Venus, gods and men obey, 
And univerſal is thy ſway ; 

Need I recount the pow'rs ſubdu'd by love ? 
Neptune who ſhakes the ſolid ground, 
The king of Erebus profound, 

Or, the great lord of all, ſaturnian Joye? 
To mortals let the ſong deſcend, 
To pity our afflicted friend, 

And ſooth the injur'd Deianira's woes : 
For her the angry rivals came, 
For her they felt an equal flame, 

For her, behold ! the doubtful battle glows, 

H 2 AN. 


Thee, Venus, Cc. This is the third intermede, or ſong of the 
chorus : my female readers will pleaſe to obſerve, that the gallant 
Sophocles has here given us another ode to love, which naturally 
introgluces an account of the combat of Hercules and Achelous for 
Deianira, the heroine of the drama, | 


, 
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ANTISTROPHE. 
In dreadful majeſty array'd, 
Affrighting ſore the fearful maid, 

Uproſe the horned monarch of the flood ; 

He who through fair Ætolia's plain 
Pours his rich tribute to the main ; 

A bulPs tremendous form bely'd the god; 
From his own Thebes, to win her love, 
With him the happier ſon of Joye, 

The great Alcides came, and in his hand 
The club, the bow, and glitt'ring ſpear; 
Whilſt Venus, to her vot'ries near, 

Wav'd o'er their heads her all-deciding wand. 

TDODE”. 
Warm and more warm the conflict grows, 
Dire was the noiſe of rattling bows, 

Of front to front oppos'd, and hand to hand; 
Deep was the animated ſtrife | 
For love, for conqueſt, and for life; 

Alternate groans re-echo'd thro? the land: 
Whilſt penſive on the diſtant ſhore, 

She heard the doubtful battle roar, 

Many a ſad tear the hapleſs virgin ſhed ; 

Far from her tender'mother's arms, 
She knows not yet for whom her charms 
She keeps, or who ſhall ſhare her bridal bed. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT 
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. 
e 
DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 


DEIANIRA, 


Y gueſt, in pity to the captive train, | 
Laments their woes, and takes his kind farewel $ 
Mean-time, my friends, in ſecret came J here 
To pour forth all my mis'ries, and impart 
To you my inmoſt thoughts, my laſt reſolve: 
Alas! within theſe walls I have receiv'd, 
Like the poor ſailor, an unhappy freight 
To fink me down, no virgin, but a wife, 
The wife of my Alcides ; his lov'd arms a 
Now muſt embrace us both: my faithful lord ; 


(Faithful and good I thought him) thus rewards 
My tender cares, and all the tedious toils PA 
I ſuffer'd for him; but I will be calm; 0 


For 'tis an evil J have felt before: 

And yet to live with her ! with her to ſhare 

My huſband's bed ! what woman cou'd ſupport it ! 

Her youth is ſtealing onward to ir's prime, 

Whilſt mine is wither'd and the eye, which longs 

To pluck the op'ning flow'r from the dry leaf 

Will turn aſide; her younger charms, I fear, 

Have conquer'd, and henceforth in name alone 

Shall Deianira be Alcides' wife. | 

But ill do rage and violence become "3 29 

The prudent matron ;' therefore, mark me well, 

And hear what I have purpos'd, to relieve 

My troubled heart ; within a brazen urn, | ; 
H 3 Conceal'd 
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Conceal'd from ev'ry eye, I long have kept 

That antient gift which Neſſus did bequeath me, 
The hoary centaur, who was wont for hire 

To bear the trailer oer the rapid flood 

Of deep Evenus, not with oars or fail - 
He ſtem'd the torrent, but with nervous arm 
Oppos'd, and paſ$'d it: me, when firſt a bride 

J left my father's hoſpitable roof g 
With my Alcides, in his arms he bore 

Athwart the current, half way o'er, he dar'd 

To offer violence, I ſhrick'd aloud ; 

When lo! the ſon of Jove, his bow ſwift bent, 
Sent forth a ſhaft, and pierc'd the monſter's breaſt, 
Who with his dying voice did thus addreſs me, 

« Daughter of OEneus, liſten to my words, 

So ſhalt thou profit by the laſt ſad journey 

© Which I ſhall ever go; if in thy hand 

© Thou take the drops out-flowing from the wound 
4s This arrow made; dip'd in th' envenom'd blood 
Of the Lernæan hydra, with that charm 
May ' ſt thou ſubdue the heart of thy Alcides, 


Neſſus, This, gen which i is the foundation of the piece before 
us, ſtrip'd of all its poetical ornaments, is as follows. Neſſus was 
one of that fabulous race called centaurs, half man and half horſe; 
his uſual employment was the carrying paſſengers over the river 
Evenus; Deifnira entruſted herſelf to his care; the centaur fell in 
love with, and would have raviſh'd her; Hercules perceiving his 
deſign, flew him with one of his arrows, poiſoned with the blood 
of the Lernzan hydra : Neſſus, to revenge himſelf on his rival, 
told Deianira in his laſt moments, that if ever her huſband proved 
faithleſs, ſhe might recall his love by dipping his garment in ſome 
of that blood which was then ſtreaming from him; Deianira be- 

ieved Ns and preſerved the philtre ; the conſequence of this forme 

e fubſect of the Trachiniz, 
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© Nor ſhall another ever gain his love: 
Mindful of this, my friends, (for from that hour 
In ſecret have I kept the precious gift) 
Behold a garment dip'd ith' very blood 
He gave me, nor did 'T forget to add 
What he enjoin'd, but have prepar'd it all; 
I know no evil arts, not wou'd I learn them, 
For they who practiſe ſuch are hateful to me; 
I only wiſh the charm may be of pow'r 
To win Alcides from this virgin's love, 
And bring him back to Deianira's arms, 
If ye ſhall deem it lawful, but if not 
I'll go no farther. | | 
CHORUS. 

Cou'd we be afſur'd 
Such is indeed th' effect, tis well determin'd. 
DEIANIRA, 
I cannot but believe it, tho' as yet 
Experience never hath confirm'd it to me. 
. CHORANE 
Thou ſhoud'ſf be certain; thou but ſeem'ſt to know 
If thou haſt never try'd, 
DEIANI R A. 
: Tl! try it ſoon ; ; 

For ſee ev'n now he comes out at the portal: 
Let him not know our purpoſe; if the deed 
Be wrong, concealment may prevent reproach: 
Therefore be ſilent. 


H4 SCENE 
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8 I E NE = 
LICHAS, DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 


LICH A 8. ; 
| Speak thy! laſt cammands, | 
Daughter of OEneus, for al ready long ; 
Have we delay'd our journey. X 
| D E TA AN IR A. 
+ © Know then, Lichas, 

T hat whilſt thou commun'dſt with thy friends, myſelf 
Have hither brought a garment which I wove 
For my Alcides, thou muſt bear it to him; 
Tell him, no mortal muſt with touch profane 
Pollute the ſacred gift, nor ſun behold it, 
Nor holy temple, nor domeſtic hearth, 
E'er at the altar of paternal Jove 
Himſelf ſhall wear it; *twas my ſolemn vo.. 
Whene'er he ſhou'd return, that, cloth'd in n this, | 
He to the gods ſhou'd offer ſacrifice. 7 
Bear too this token, he will know it well; 
Away: remember to perform thy office, 
But go no farther, ſo ſhall double praiſe, 
And favour from us both reward thy duty. 

8 
If I have aught of ſxill, by K Hermes right | 

NY Fa | Inſtructed 


Nor ſun behold it, Sc. Beelen bebe gave this caution be- 
cauſe ſhe imagined that the virtue of her charm wou'd be extracted 
by fire, and conſequently, if held near that, wou'd have no effect 
when Hercules put it on. 

This token. This token was a cee, or ſeal-ring, which Dei- 
anira ſent with the veſt, to convince Hercules that it came from her. 
By Hermes, &c. Hermes or Mercury always appears as meſſenger 

of 
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Inſtructed in his art, I will not fail 


To bear thy gift, and faithful to report 
What thou haſt ſaid. 


DEIANIRA. 


* Begone; what here hath paſt 
Thou kngw'ſt. | 
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LICHAS. 
I do; and ſhall bear back the news 
That all is well. 
DEIANIRA. 
Thou art thyſelf a witneſs 
How kindly I receiv'd the gueſt he ſent me. ; 
LICHAS. 
It rd my heart with pleaſure to behold it. | 
DEIANIRA. 
What can'ſt thou tell him more ? alas ! I fear 
He'll know too well the love I bear to him; 
Wou'd I cou'd be as certain he'd return it! 


* 
4 F — + AS -/, 


[Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 
You, who on OEta's craggy ſummit dwell, 8 


of the gods, and favourite errand- boy of Jupiter; he therefore na- 
turally preſided over mortal meſſengers, and is properly mentioned 
by the herald as his patron and inſtructor. 

To bear thy gift. Ignaroque Lichæ, quid tradat neſcia, luftus 

Ipſa ſuos tradit. 

ſays the elegant Ovid, who has told this ſtory in a moſt agreeable 
manner in the ninth book of his metamorphoſis. 

Tou, who on Oeta's, &c. This is the fourth ſong e or intermede 

of 


| 
| 
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Or from the rock, hence gufhing riv'lets flow, 
Bathe in the warmer ſprings below, 
You, who near the Melian bay 

To golden-ſhafted Diana hymn the lay, 
Now haſte to ſtring the lyre, and tune the vocal ſhell, 
ANTISTROPHE I. N 
No mournful theme demands your penſive ſtrain, 
But ſuch as kindled by the ſaered fire 
The muſes might themſelves admire, 
A loud and chearful ſong ; for ſee, 
The ſon of Jove returns with victory, 
And richeſt ſpoils reward a life of toi} and pain. 
STROPHE II. 
Far from his native land he took his way: 


wp 


For 


of the Chorus, who, rejoicing at the expected arrival of Hercules, 
invite the neighbouring youths and maidens to celebrate the feſtival, 
ans welcome the returning conqueror. 

armer ſprings, Ge. It is reported that Vulcan firſt raiſed warm 
ſprings in Trachis ar Sicily for the uſe of Hercules, whence warm 


baths were uſually called rb HPA © Herculean Baths.” 

The Melian bay, Cc. The bay of Melis was not far from Tra- 
chis and adjoining to Artemiſium, celebrated by the famous fea- 
fight between the Grecians and the Perſians, on the ſame day 
with the battle of Fharmopyles 3 near it was a temple facred to 


Diana. 


Far from his native land, &c. The laſt Strophe and Antiſtrophe 
of this chorus are ſo drolly tranſlated by Mr. Adams, that I can- 
not refuſe my readers a fight of it. It runs as follows; 

STROPHE II. 

He whom, abſent from home twelve months, we waited for, 
being on the rough ſea, knowing nothing of him, but his dear 
« miſerable wife, the wretched lady, with ever-ſtreaming tears af- 
< flited her ſad heart; - On ee finiſhed the term 
of his labours. 

AN T I- 
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For twelve long moons, uncertain of his fate, 
Did we lament his exil'd ſtate, 
What time his anxious wife deplor'd 
With never ceaſing tears her abſent lord ; 
But Mars at laſt hath cloſed his long laborious day. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Let him from fair Eubcea's iſle appear; 
Let winds and raging ſeas oppoſe no more, 
But waft him to the wiſh'd-for ſhore ; 
Th' anointed veſt's perſuaſive charms: 
Shall bring him ſoon to Deianira's arms, 
Soon ſhall we ſee the great the lov'd Alcides here. 


A C T 1v. 


DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 
DEIANIRA. 


1 my friends, I fear I've gone too ſar. 
CHORUS. 
Great queen, in what? 
DEIANIR A. 
I know not what; but dread 
Something to come, leſt where I had moſt hope 
Of happineſs, I meet with bitt'reſt woe, 


C H O- 


ANTISTROPHE u. 

Let him come, nor let his ſhip ſtand ſtill e er he arrives at this 
© city, leaving this iſland habitation, where he is ſaid to facrifice, 
£ whence let him come haſtening all the day, clad with this well · 
.* beſmeared coat of reconciliation of his love to Deianira, as the 
Centaur directed her.“ 
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| \CHOR US: 

Mean'ſt thou thy gift to Hercules? 
D EIANIRX A. 
| I do; 
Nor wou'd [ hendeforth counſel thoſe I loy'd 
To do a dark and deſpꝰ rate deed like this, 
Uncertain of th' event. 
| CH OR U s. 

How was it ? ſpeak, 
If thou can'ſt tell us. 
DEIANIR A. 

O! *twas wonderful ! 

For you ſhall hear it ; know then, the white wool 
Wherein I wrap'd th” anointed veſt, untouch'd 
By any hand, drop'd ſelf- conſum'd away, 
And down the ſtone, ev'n like a liquid, flow'd 
Diſſolving: (but * tis fit I tell you all 
Whate'er the wounded centaur did enjoin me 
Mindful to practiſe, ſacred as the laws 
On brazen tablets grav'd, I have perform'd: 
Far from the fire, and from the ſun's warm beams *\ 
He bade me keep the charm, from ev'ry eye 
In ſecret hid, till time ſhou'd call on me 
T'anoint and uſe it: this was done; and now, 
The fleece in ſecret pluck'd, the charm prepar'd, 

| The white wool, &c. This wool was probably made uſe of as a 
ſponge, with which, after dipping it in the blood, ſhe wetted the 
magie robe; this imbibing the fiery and poiſonous particles, on be- 
ing expoſed to the air, took fire, and conſumed away, a circum- 
ſtance which could not fail to alarm the fears of Deianira, who now 


begins to repent of her hazardous attempt : her remorſe is naturally 


and pathetically deſcribed, and at the fame time gradually * 
the audience for the cataſtrophe. 
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Long from the ſun within a cheſt conceal'd, 

At length I brought it forth, and ſent the gift 

To my Alcides, when behold a wonder, 

Moſt ſtrange for tongue to tell, or heart of man 
Ev'n to conceive | perchance the wool I caſt 

Into the ſunſhine; ſoon as it grew wamm 
It fell to duſt, conſuming all away 

In moſt ſtrange manner, then from th' earth uproſe 
In frothy bubbles, ev'n as from tht grape 

In yellow autumn flows the purple wine: 

I know not what to think; but much I fear 

I've done a horrid deed: for, why, my friends, 
Why ſhou'd the dying ſavage with to ſetve 

His murth'rer ? that cou'd never be: O] no; 

He only meant by flatt'ry to deſtroy 

Me his deſtroyer : truth is come too late, 

And I alone have ſlain my dear Alcides. 

I know that by his arrows Chiron fell; 

I know whate'er they touch'd they ſtill were fatal ; 
That very poiſon mingled with the blood 

Of dying Neſſus, will not that too kill 

My Hercules ? it muſt : but if he dies, 

My reſolution is to periſh with him ; 

Thoſe, who their honour and their virtue prize, 
Can never live with infamy and ſhame, | 


c Ho- 


Chiron. Chiron was one of the Centaurs, and was wounded by 
Hercules with one of his arrows dip'd in the blood of the Hydra, 
the ſtory is told at large in the fifth book of Ovid's Faſti. Deianira | 
recollects that Hercules had flain Neſſus alſo with one of the ſame | 
arrows which ſhe knew to be poiſoned ; the effect was the ſame on ; 
both, and the conſequence but too viſible with regard to Hercules 
himſelf. . | 
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CHORUS. 
'Tis fit we tremble at a deed of horror; 
But 'tis not fitting, &er, we know th' event, 
To give up hope, and yield us to deſpair. 
DEIANIRA. 
There is no hope where evil counſel's ta'en, 
CHORUS. 
But when we err from ignorance alone, 
Small is the crime, and {light the puniſhment ; 
Such is thy fault. 
DEIANIRA. 
The guiltleſs may talk thus, 
Who know no ill; not thoſe, who are unhappy. 
CHORUS. 
No more; unleſs thou mean'ſt thy ſon ſhou'd hear thee, 
Who now returns in ſearch of thy Alcides ; 
Behold bim here. 


SCENE H. 
HYLLUS, DEIANIRA, CHORUS. 
HYLLUS. 


O] wor'd that thou wert dead! 
Wou'd I were not thy ſon ! or, being ſo, 
Wou'd I cou'd change thy wicked heart! 

DEIANIRA. 
My ſon, 

What means this paſſion ? 

HYLLUS. | 

Thou haſt ſlain thy huſband; 


D E T- 
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DEIANIX A. 
Alas ! my child, what ſay'ſt thou ? 
HYLLUS. 
What is paſt, 
And therefore muſt be; who can &'er undo 
The deed that's done ? 
DEIANIRA. 
But who cou'd ſay I did it? 
HYLLUS. 
I ſaw it with theſe eyes; I heard it all 
From his own lips. 
DEIANIRA, 
Where did'ſt thou ſee him then? 
Tell me, O! quickly tell me. 
HYLLUS. 
If I muſt, 
Obſerye me well : when Hercules, return'd 
From conqueſt, had laid waſte the noble city 
Of Eurytus, with fair triumphal ſpoils 
He to Eubcea came, where o'er the ſea, 
Which beats on ev'ry ſide, Cenzum's top 
Hangs dreadful, thither to paternal Jove 
His new rais'd altars in the leafy wood 
He came to viſit ; there did my glad eyes 


Behold 


There did my glad eyes, &c. It is obſerved, that the diſtance from 
Cenzum to Trachis, is too great 40 admit of Hyllus's return in the 
ſhort time which Sophocles has allowed him; for how could Hyllus 
perform this journey, ſee his father, aſſiſt at the ſacrifice, be a wit- 
neſs of his agonies, and return back to Trachis, during the repre- 
ſentation of little more than one act? The unity of time is here ap- 
parently broken. The poet, as Brumoy imagines, preſumed on the 
diſtance of Athens, from the ſcene of action, and probably met with 
indulgence from his ſpectators, though it was not agreeable to his 


wſval accuracy in theſe particulars, 


— P's ; e 
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Behold Alcides firſt: as he prepar'd 

The frequent victim, from the palace came 
Lichas thy meſſenger, and with him brought 

The fatal gift: wrap'd in the deadly garment 
(For ſuch was thy command) twelve oxen then 
Without a blemiſh, firſtlings of the ſpoil, 

He ſlew ; together next a hundred fell, 

The mingled flock : pleas'd with his gaudy veſt 
And happy in it he awhile remain'd, 

OfFring with joy his grateful ſacrifice ; 

But lo! when from the holy victim roſe 

The bloody flame, and from the pitchy wood 
Exhal'd it's moiſture, ſudden a cold ſweat 
Bedew'd his limbs, and to his body ſtuck 

As by the hand of ſome artificer 

Clos'd join'd to ev'ry part, the fatal veſt; 
Convulſion rack'd his bones, and through his veins, 
Like the fell ſerpent's deadly venom, rag'd ; 
Then queſtion'd he the wretched guiltleſs Lichas 
By what deteſted arts he had procur'd 

The poiſon'd garb; he, ignorant of all, 

Cou'd only ſay, it was the gift he brought 

From Deianira; when Alcides heard it, 
Tortur'd with pain, he took him by the foot, 
And hurl'd him headlong on a pointed rock 
That o'er the ocean hung; his brains daſh'd forth 
With mingled blood flow'd thro? his clotted hair 
In horrid ſtreams; the multitude with ſhrieks 
Lamented loud the fury of Alcides, 

And Lichas' hapleſs fate ; none durſt oppoſe 

His raging phrenzy ; proſtrate on the earth 
Now wou'd he lay and groan ; and now upriſing 
Wou'd bellow forth his griefs ; the mountain-tops 
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Of Locris, and Eubcea's rocks return'd 
His dreadful cries; then on the ground out-ſtretch'd 
In bitt'reſt wrath he curs'd the nuptial bed 
Of OEneus, and his execrations pour'd 
On thee his worſt of foes: at length his eyes, ö 
Diſtorted forth from the ſurrounding ſmoak, 
He caſt on me, who midſt attending crouds 
Wept his ſad fate; approach, he cry'd, my ſon, 
© Do not forſake thy father, rather come 
© And ſhare his fate than leave me here; O ! haſte, 
© And take me hence; bear me where never eye 
© Of mortal ſhall behold me; O! my child, 
© Let me not periſh here: * thus ſpake my father, 
And I obey'd : diſtracted with his pains 
A veſſel brings him to this place, and ſoon 
Living or dead you will behold him here. 
This have thy horrid machinations. done 
For thy Alcides: O] may juſtice doom thee 
To righteous puniſhment, if it be lawful _ 
For me to call down vengeance on a mother, 
As ſure it is, on one who hath diſclaim'd 
All piety like thee ; the earth ſuſtains not 
A better man than him whom thou haſt murther'd, 
Nor ſhalt thou eer behold his like again. | 
| [Exit Deianira. 
CHORUS. 
Whence this abrupt departure? know'ſt thou not 
To go in filence thus confirms thy guilt ? ; 
3 | I H Y L- 
_ Nor Halt thou, &c. „ Omotoy axacy uh offer more” fays the 
original. Shakeſpear makes his Hamlet ſpeak the ſame language. 
"+ ITr.axe bim for all in all, = 
| I I ſhall not look upon his like again. Hamlet, 
Jo go in filence, &c. This ſilence exactly reſembles that of Eury- 
dice 
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HYLLUS. | ) 
Let her be gone: and may ſome proſp*rous-gale 
Waft her far off, that theſe abhoring eyes 
May never fee her more ! what boots the name 
Of mother, when no longer ſhe performs 
A mother's duty? let her go in peace, 
And, for her kindneſs to my father, ſoon 
May ſhe enjoy the bleſſing ſhe beſtow' d 
CHORUS. 
| STROPHE I, 
True was the oracle divine, 
Long fince deliver'd from Dodona's ſhrine, 
Which ſaid, Alcides' woes ſhou'd laſt 
Till twelve revolving years were paſt ; 
Then ſhou'd his labours end in ſweet repoſe : 
Behold, my friends, tis come to paſs, 
'Tis all fulfill'd; for who, alas 
In peaceful death, or toil or ſlav'ry knows ? 
ANTISTROPHE 1. 
If deep within his'tortur'd veins 
The centaur's cruel poiſon reigns, | 
IDE a That 
dice in the Antigone before taken notice of, and, as Brumoy ob · 
ſerves, is infinitely preferable to Ovid's frequent repetition of 
Impia quid cefſas, Deianira, mori? 

© On ne s exhorte point (ſays the French critic) 3 mourir, quand 
© le defſein en eſt bien pris. Beaucoup moins le fait on avec tant 
« Fart; le ſilence eſt plus eloquent, & plus vif. 

True vas the oracle, Sc. This is the fifth intermede or ſong of 
the chorus, and, if we divide the play into acts, muſt conclude 
the fourth, as it is the only part where the ſtage can be ſuppoſed va- 
cant: it turns, we ſee, on the double ſenſe of the oracle, which 
was now accompliſhed in the death of Hercules. This oracle is 


mentioned by Deianira jn the firſt ſcene of the tragedy, and by Her- 
Evles himſelf alſo in the laſt. 
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That from the Hydra's baleful breath 
Deſtructive flow id, replete With geath, 
On him another ſun ſhall never riſe; 
The venom runs thro*-ev'ry part, 
And, lo! to Neſfſus' — art 
Alcides falls a helpleſs facrĩ 
8 ROE HE 1. 3 
Poor Deianira long AN 1 
Her waining charms, | and ever faithleſs lord; Ek 
At length by evil counſel Way d 
Her paſſion's dictates ſhe obey d, 
Reſolv'd Alcides* doubtful truth to prove; 
But now, alas! laments his fate | 
In ceaſeleſs woe, and finds too late 
A dying huſband, and a foreign love. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Another death muſt ſoon ſucceed, | 
Another victim ſoon ſhall bleed, 
Fatal, Alcides, was the dart 1 
That pierc'd the rival monarch's heart, 
And brought Iole from her native land; "BY ; 
From Venus did our ſorrows;flow, 
The ſecret ſpring of all our woe, ö 
For nought was done but by her dread command. 
[Exeunt, 


2, 


ka 3 act 


Another death, c. The chorus foretells the death of Deianira, 
who had already declared that if ſhe did not ſucceed in the aiterapt 
to regain her huſband's affection, ſhe u d not long ſurvive him 3 
this prepares the audience for theſoene thut follows. 
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ACT . 


SCENE I. 


[A noiſe within the palace. 
CHORUS. 
\ R I'm deceiv'd, or I did hear loud ſhrieks 

Within the palace ; *twas the voice of one 
In anguiſh ; doubtleſs ſome calamity 
Hath fall'n upon us now ; what can it be? 
But ſee, yon matron, with contracted brow 
And unaccuſtom'd ſadneſs, comes to tell 
The dreadful news. 


8 E NE, H. 
NURSE, CHORUS. 
NURSE. 


What woes, my hapleſs daughters, 
Alcides' fatal git hath brought upon us 
CHORUS. 
What doſt thou tell us? 
" NURSE. 
Deianira treads 
The It fu pat of morals 
CHORUS. 
Is ſhe gone ? 
$tiet1s] ? N URS E. 
Tias fo indeed. | 
; l CHORUS. 
What! dead * 


N URS E. 
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NU 8 8 E. 
| Agin I 
She is no more. 


CHORUS. 
Alas ! how did ſhe periſh ? 
* 2 HP U-R9 Bet 2h 
Moſt fearfully : - twas dreadful to hehold. 
CHORUS. 
How fell ſhe then? 
| NURS E. 
By her on hand. 
H 0 R U 8. 


| But wherefore? 
What TED ry —_ iforder 2 err move 1 


To perpetrate ſo terrible a deed ? 
Thus adding death to death. 
NURS E. 
3 The fatal feet 
Deſtroy'd her. 


Did tt thou ſee itz 
NU RS E. 
1 
Cloſe by her fide, 
| bed CHORU 8. 
How was ie ? 
NURSE. 


Ter nn 
Scrak the fad blow 


CHORUS. 
Indeed! 
NURSE. 

Mäoſt veritably. 
I 3 [Shs 


C H O- 
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CHORUS. 
In evil hour this rival virgin came 
To bring deſtruction here. | | 5 

VS. B. 
LY 94 And ſo ſhe did; 

Had'ſt thou like n me * witneſs to the deed, 
Thou woud'ſt much more have pity d her. 

2 HO R U. | 


How cou'd a woman d6;it? | A 
N URS E. 
oa miſt dreadful, 
As theu ſhalt heat, for I will tell thee all: 
Soon a ſhe anjerbatihe palabe gate 
And ſaw her ſon prepare the.fartral-beds + 
To th* inmoſt chamber ſilent ſhe reti d ll 
From ev'ry eye, there, it he altùrs feet 
Falling, lamented loud haf widow d ſtate; 
And ever as ſhe lit on aught her hands 
Had us'd in happier day tie fats whu'd flow; 
From room to room ſhe Wander d, and if chance 
A lov'd domeſtic croſs'&her ſhe wou d weep 
And mourn her fate, ;fdr ever now depriv'd 
Of converſe ſweet, and hymenzal joys; ' | 
rr 
TH Of 
* > 14 
And ever as i lit: Me. Lach little incidents as theſe, ariſing 
with propriety from fituation and eircumſtanca cn trihute ns much 
as any thing to point ri bebe of z good writer: in So- 
phocles we always meet with the jof nature, and a com- 
pleat knowledge of the human 4 any of thoſe forced 
conceits and refinements ſt Þ Hhodern writers: nothing 
ean exceed the ſimplicity e of this deſcription: Virgil 
falk All its merit, and has copied itcldſely. See En. b. 4. X 
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Of her Alcides, (for conceal'd I watch'd- 
Her ev'ry motion) throw herſelf upon it, 
And as the tears in a warm flood burſt forth; 
© Farewel ! (ſhe cry'd) for ever farewel now 
My nuptial couch] for never ſhalt thou more 


Receive this wretched burthen; thus-ſhe ſpake, 


And with quick hand the golden button loos'd, 


Then caſt her robe aſide, her boſom bared ' 


And ſeem'd prepar'd to ſtrike; I ran and told 

The dreadful purpaſe to her ſon, too late 

We came, and ſaw. her wounded to the heart; 

The pious ſon beheld his bleeding mother 

And wept; for well he knew, by anger fir'd, 

And the fell centaur's cruel fraud betray'd, 

Unweeting ſhe had done the dreadful deed : 

Cloſe to her fide he laid him down, and join'd 

His lips to hers, lamenting ſore that thus 

He had accus'd her guiltleſs ; then deplor'd 

His own ſad fate, thus ſuddenly bereay'd 

Of bath his parents: you have heard any tale. 

Who ta himſelf ſhall promiſe length of life ? 

None but the fool: for, Q to- day alone” 

Is ours; we are not certain of to-morrow. 
CHORU 8, 


Which ſhall I weep ? which molt gur hearts thou 4 a 


With grief, the preſent, or the futurg ill ? 
The dying, or the dead ? tis equal woe: 
hes the r or fear th* impending blow, 
ner 
O] for a breeze to waft us o'er 
Fond to ſome diſtant ſhore 


14 
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Te 


Sig inn Ve, This is the ſixth and laſt intermede, or 


ſong 
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To ſhield our ſouls from ſore affright, 
And ſave us, from the dreadful ſight : 
That ſight the hardeſt heart wou'd move 
In his laſt pangs the ſon of Jove; 
To ſee the poiſon, run through ev'ry vein, 
And limbs convuls'd with agonizing pain. 
AN-TISTROPHE. 

Behold th' attendant train is nigh, | 

I hear the voice of miſery ; | + 

Ev'n as the-plaintive nightingale, 

That warbles ſweet her mournful tale : 

Silent and flow they lead him on ; 

Hark ! I hear Alcides groan |! 
Again *tis ſilence all ! this way they tread; 
Or fleeps he now, or. reſts he with the dead? 7, 
wo!) 


mJy "IM SCENE 


ſong of the chorus, whs, de the approaching fate of Her- 
cules, and ſhocked at the death of Deianira, lament their own diſ- 
ſtreſsful ſituation, as obliged to be witneſſes of ſo melancholy a 
ſcene: it is remarkable, that throughout this play, the chorus's are 
every one of them cloſely attached to the ſubject, and ariſe naturally 
_ the various circumſtances of it. 

diſtant ſhore. The learned reader, who conſults this paſſage 
in e original, will find that the ſcholiaſts have entirely miſtaken 
the meaning of it; and, according to cuſtom, miſled the tranſla- 
tors, one of whom renders it thus, Utinam aliquis aſpiret fecun- 
dus noſtram ad domum ventus ! Would to heaven a favour- 
© able wind would blow us home l' though it is apparent that as 
the chorus conſiſts of virgins of Trachis, they were at home alrea- 
dy, and only wiſhed to be removed for a time, to avoid a fight ſo 
diſagreeable as the death of Hercules. Ratallerus, who, as I ob- 
| ferved, is the only tranſlator that ſeems to have underſtood Sopho- 
eles, perceived this abſurdity, and has given us the true ſenſe, 
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s 0E N E III. 


HERCULES, HYLLUS, NURSE, 
CHORUS, ATTENDANTS. 


HYLLUS. 
Alas! my father; whither ſhall I go, 
Wretch that I am! 'O ! where ſhall I betake me? 
What will become of thy afflicted ſon ? 
 _ATTENDANT. 
Speak ſoftly, youth, do not awake his pains ; 
Refrain thy grief, for yet Alcides lives, 
Tho' verging to the tomb; be calm. 

H * L LUS. 

1 | What ayn thou? 
Doth he yet le? 5 | 
AT T K ND A N T. 
le doth; diſturb not thus 
His ſlumbers, nor provoke the dire diſeaſe, 

HYLLUS. 
Attire thus. ee 

HERCULES. | 

O! Jove! where am I, and with whom? what land 
Contains the wretched Hercules, oppreſs'd 
With never-ending woes? ah, me! again pe 
The deadly poiſon racks me. 

| A T- 


0! Jove, avbere am I, Hercules, we muſt - 8 
drought on the ſtage on a couch or litter, * affertur (fays Camera- 
© rius) inter cruciatus ſopitus in lectulo j his pains intermitting for 
2 ſhort time, he is dropped into a ſlumber; in this condition he is 
met by Hyllus, who imagines him to be dead ; the chorus perceive 
he is only aſleep; he awakes in agony ; the ſcene ſtrongly reſembles 
one in the Hyppolytus of Euripides, 
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ATTENDANT. to Hyllus. 
f 1: _ Ste'fftligu not 
"Tory better far to have remain'd in fence, 
And not awak'@ bim. ae 
I KA HKT L LU 8. 1401 
T was impoſſihle . 
Uamor's to look on ſyeb e, i vm lest 
I] cou'd not do it. . 
H E R c v L E = 
O Cenjean racks, ; 
Where ſmoak the ſacred altars | is it. thus-. 
O! Jove, thou daſt reward my piety? 
What dreadful puniſhment is this thy hand 
Hath laid on me, wha ngvet cqu'g deſerve 
Such hitter wrath ? what incantations now, 
What pow'r of med'cine can aſſuage my pain, 
Unleſs great Joyf afliſted ? hedlth ta -_ 
Without him, were u miracle indesd. 
Let me, O! let we teſt, refuſe me nt 
A little ſlumber; why will ye totment me ? 
Why bend me forward? O] tis worſe chan Gt; 
Had you not waked me, Dab 
Agais it rages with redoubled force, _ 1 10 
Where are you now, ye thankleſs Græcians, * 
Whom I have toil'd. to ſerve on the rough main, 
And through the pathleſs wood ?. where are ye now. | 
To help a dying wretch ? will no kind hand 
Stretch forth the friendly ſword, or in the flame 


Conſume me ? none, alas . Las 
From bated life. 0 
K ENA rr 
01 youth! t ſaber = ox 
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It is beyond my ftrength ; 222 oe 
May be more uſeful. 


HI LUS. 
My poor aid is ready; 
But whereſoe er I am, tis not in me | 
T” expel the ſubtle poiſon that NW kin 5 
Such is the will of Jove. 
 HERCUL E 8. 
My ſon, my ſon, 
Where art thou? bear me up, aſſiſt me; O! 
Again it comes, th' unconquerable ill, 
The dire diſeaſe; O!] Pallas, aid me now, 
Draw forth thy ſword, my ſon; ſtrike, ftrike thy father, 
And heal the wound thy impious mother made; 
O! cou'd I ſee her like myſelf deſtroy'd; 
I ſhou'd be happy! brother of great Jove, 
Sweet Pluto, hear mel O] with ſpeedy death 
Lay me to reſt, and bury all my woes. 
CHORUS. 
The anguiſh of th* unhappy man, my friends, 
Is terrible ; I tremble but to hear him, - 
HERCULES. 
What hath this body ſuffer d! O! the toils, 0 1 
The labours I endur'd, the pangs I felt, -- 
Unutterable woes! but never aught l 
So dreadful as this fore calamity 207 
Oppreſs'd Alcides ; not the wife of Jove, 
Nor vile Euryſtheus cou'd torment me thus, 


As 


0! the ui, Ge. This pathetic lamentation of Hereules hach 
met with univerſal applauſe from the admirers and critics. of anti- 
quity. The great Roman oratgr has left us a tranſlation of it, 


which remains almoſt the only ſpecimen of his poetical abilities, 
See Tully's Tuſculan queſtions, b. 2. 
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As, OEneus, thy deceitful daughter hath ; 

Oh! I am tangled in a cruel net, 

Wov'n by the furies; it devours my fleſh, 
Dries up my veins, and drinks the vital blood; 
My body's wither'd, and I cannot break 

Th' indiſſoluble chain: nor hoſtile ſpear, 

Nor earth-born giants, nor the ſavage herd, |, 
The wild Barbarian, or the Grecian hoſt, 

Not all the nations I have journey'd o'er 

Cou'd do a deed like this : at laſt I fall 

Like a poor coward, by a woman's hand, 
Unarm'd, and unaſſiſted; O] my ſon, 

Now prove thyſelf, the offspring of Alcides ; 
Nor let thy rev rence of a mother's name 
Surpaſs thy duty to an injur'd father; 

Go, bring her hither, give her to my wrath, 
That I may ſee whom thou wilt moſt lament, 
When thou behold'ſt my vengeance fall on her; 
Fear not, my ſon, but go; have pity on me, 
Pity thy father; all muſt pity me, 

Whilſt they behold, ev'n as the tender maid, 
Alcides weep, who never wept before. 

I bore my ſoxrows all without a groan, 

But now thou ſee ſt I am a very woman, 
Come near, my child; O] think what I endure, 
For I will ſhew thee ; look on this poor body, 
Let all behold it : what a ſight is here ! 

Oh! me! again the cruel poiſon tears 

My entrails, nor affords a moment's eaſe. 

O!] take me, Pluto, to thy gloomy reign; 
Father of lightning, mighty Jove, ſend down 
Thy bolt, and ftrike me now ! again it racks, | 
N tortures me ! O] hands, that once had ſtrength, 
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And you, my ſinewy arms, was it by you 

The terrible Nemzan lion fell, 

The dreadful hydra, and the lawleſs race 

Of centaurs ? did this wither'd hand ſubdue 
The Erymanthian boar, wide-waſting plague ! 
And from the ſhades of Orcus drag to light 
The triple-headed monſter ? by this arm 

Did the fierce guardian of the golden fruit 

In Libya's deſarts fall? unnumber'd toils 

Have I endur'd of old, and never yet 

Did mortal bear a trophy from Alcides : 

But nerveleſs now this arm ; ſee, from the bone 
Darts the looſe fleſh ; I waſte beneath the pow'r 
Of this dark peſtilence: O] Hercules, 

Why boaſt thy mother ſprung of nobleſt race, 
And vainly call thyſelf the ſon of Jove ? 

But, mark me well; this creeping ſhadow ſtill, 
Poor as it is, ſhall yet revenge itſelf 

On her who did the execrable deed ; 
Wou'd ſhe were here to feel my wrath, to know 
And teach mankind, that Hercules tho? dead, 
As whilſt he liv'd, can ſcourge the guilty till ! 
CHORUS. 


I25 


Unhappy Greece! how wilt thou mourn the loſs 


Of ſuch a man! 
HYLL U i > 
Permit me but to ſpeak, 
Diſtemper'd as thou art, my father, hear me; 
Nought ſhall I aſk unfit for thee to grant ; 


Be 


Nemæam lim. Nemæa was a wood near Argia in Pelopponeſus, 


where Hercules flew a lion of prodigious ſize and fierceneſs. 


The Erymanthian boar. Erymanthus was a mountain of Arcadia, 


where Hercules flew a wild boar that infeſted the country. 
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Be calm and liſten to me; yet thou know'ſt not 
How groundleſs thy complaints, and what new joy 
Awaits thee ſtill, 
HERCULES. 
Be brief then, and inform me; 
My pulns allies ee 0 
Thy ſubtle purpoſe. | 
HYLLUS. 
*T was to ſpeak of her, 
My mother ; *twas to tell thee of her ſtate 
And how unweeting ſhe offended thee. _ 
HERCULES. | 
Thou worſt of children ! woud'ſt thou then defend 
The murth' rer of thy father? dar'ſt thou thus 
Recall the ſad remembrance of her crime ? 
HYLLUS. 
It muſt not be conceal'd; I know too well 
I can no longer hide it. | 
HERCULES. 
What ? ae ena 
*Tis known already. 
HY LL U 8. 
Thou'lt not always think ſo, 
HERCULES. | 
Speak then, but take good heed thou ſhew thyſelf 
Worthy thy father. 
HYLLUS. | 
Know then,----ſhe is dead. 
HERCULES. 
Oi dreadful! murther'd ? by what hand? 
HYLLUS. 
3 Her own. 


HE R- 
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12 HER CU L E 8. 
Wou '4 the had fall'n by mine! 8251 
HY LL US. 
Alas ! my father, 
Did'ſt thou know all, wh anger wou d be chang'd 
To pity for her. | 
HE R C UL E 8. 
5 That were ftrange indeed ; 
Why oſt thou think fo ? | 
HTL IL 8. 
But err'd unknowing. 
| | HERCULES. * 
Mean't ſhe well to ſlay N 
Thy father? | $357: te 
| /AAMYLL US. 
Thy new marriage was the eauſe: 
She had prepar' d a philtre for thy love, | 
And knew not 'twas'a:poiſon. 111 | 9 
AH:E8 EtCULE£S: 
But, ſay, who 
80 ſkill'd in magic arts at Trachis here 
Cou'd give her this? | | k 
HYLLUS. , pl 
The ſavage centaur.Neſſus, | 
Who did perſuade her 'twou'd reſtore thy love ö 
Gi vn to another wife. | 
HERCULES. 
_ - Undone Aleides ! 
I die, my child; there is no life for me; "94 
Alas! I ſee it now ; I ſee my woes; | 
Hyllus, away, thy father is no more; 
Begone, and call thy brothers, call Alemena, 


* % 
os = 
The 
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The wife, alas | in vain, the wife of Jove; 
Go, bring them here, that with my lateſt breath 
I may declare my fate long fince foretold 
By oracles divine. | 

| HYLLUS. * 

Alcmena's gone 

To Tyrinth ; with her many of thy ſons 
Remain; ſome dwell at Thebes, the reſt are here, 
And wait with me to hear, and to obey thee. 

|; HERCULES. 
Then liſten to me, for the time is come 
When thou muſt prove thyſelf indeed my ſon; 
Know, Jove, my heav'nly ſire, long ſince foretold 
I was not born to periſh by the hand 


Of living man, but from ſome habitant 


Of Pluto's dark abode ſhou'd meet my fate; 

The centaur Neſſus (ſo was it fulfill'd) 

Though dead deftroy'd me: but I'll tell thee more, 
New oracles confirm'd the old, for know 


When to the Selli's ſacred grove I came, 
00 (The 


Jo Trinth, e dee. city in che neighbour- 
hood of Argos. 1 
Of living man. The original is S pnd eros, which lite- 
rally tranſlated anſwers exa&ly to our common expreſſion, © no man 
breathing; but this is too low and familiar for tragedy : it is ob- 
ſervable, that there is a ſtrong reſemblance between the oracles of 
antiquity, and the witches of modern times : we cannot read the 
paſſage before us, without recollecting a parallel one in Shakeſpear · 
where he makes his witches foretel. 
5 That none of woman born ſhould lay Macbeth; 
which is accompliſhed by it's proving afterwards that Duncan 
Was from his mother's womb untimely rip'd, 
in the ſame manner as Hercules fell by the artifice of Neſſus, a 


after his death. 
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(The wand'ring prieſts who o'er the mountains roam, 
And reſt their weary'd limbs on the cold * 
An antient oak prophetic did declare 
That if I liv'd to this deciſive hour, 
Here all my labours, all my toils ſhou'd end: 
I thought it told me I ſhou'd live in peace; 
Alas! it only meant that I muſt dye, 
For death will put an end to ey'ry care. 
Since thus it is, my ſon, thou too muſt join «+ + 
To eaſe Alcides; let me not reproach thee, 
But yield thy willing aid, nor e er forget { WO -e 
The beſt of laws, obedience to a father. fo 
HY LL US. ea 1; $22 
Thy words affright me; but declare thy purpoſe ; : 
Behold me ready to perform thy orders - 
Whate'er they be. 
HERCULES. dil $128 77 
- Firſt give me then thy hand. 
HVYLL US. ö 
But why this pledge, e e thus 
Doſt an it? 
HE R CU L 5 8. 
Wilt thou give it me, 
Or doſt refuſe? el CMMAS! 
-HYLLUS. 
There, take it; TI obey. 
HERCULES.” 
Firſt ſwear then by the head of Jove my ſire. 
HYLLUS.: 
I will; but what?  —©— 
HERCULES. 
Swear that thou wilt perform | 1 
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All I enjoin thee. : 
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Wy. E R CU LES. 
And imprevate the wrath . r 
If thou perform ſt it ndl. 
U 'V L LU $:: 
. I hall ds * 1 
But, if I do, es en 
HER GC U LES. 
Thou www the top of OEta's ſacred' hill. 
BY. L LUS. 
I know it well, and. many 4 lacrifice. 
Have offer'd there... 95 
H E R C L 2 8. 
That is the deſtin'd place, 
Where thou, aſſiſted by thy choſen. Frithds, 
My ſon, muſt bear the body of Altides ; 
There ſhalt thou cut thee many & leafy branch 
From the wild glive and deep-rooted odk, 
Then caſt me on it, take thy torch, and light 
My fun' ral pile; without ohe tear ar grban 
Unmanly do it, if thou art my ſon ; 
For if thou fail'ſt, remember, after death 
A father's curſes will ſit /heavy ou thee. 
| HYL LUS. 
Alas! my father, what haſt thou commanded ? | 
H E R CUEES. 
What miſt be done, 
Or thou art not the ſon of Hercules. 
AY LEEVUS: | 
A dreadful deed! and muſt] then become | 19 


* W 4 


8c 


I ſwear, 
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A parricide, and murther thee? © 
HERCULES. 
O! no! 
My kind phyſiclin, balm of all my woes. 
HYLLUS. 
Myſelf to caſt thee in the flames ! is that 
An office fit for me ? 
HERCULES. 
If that alone 
Seem dreadful to thee, yet perform the reſt. 
HYLL U 8. 
I'll bear thee thither. 
HERCULES. 
Wilt thou raiſe the pile? 
HYLLUS. 
[ will do any thing but be myſelf 
Thy executioner. 
HERCULES. 
"Tis well, my ſon : 
But one thing more, and I am ſatisfy d; 
*Tis but a little. 
HY LL US. 
Be it Cer ſo great, 
I ſhall obey. ebe . 
HERCULES. 
Thou know'ſt the virgin A 
Of Eurytus. 
8 HVL L U 8. 
Tole ? 
—HERCULE S. 
Her, my ſon; 
Remember, *tis a father's laſt command, 
And thou haſt ſworn obedience ; that Iole 
K 2 | I do 
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I do bequeath thee; take her to thy arme Cy” 
When I am dead, and let her be thy wife : ; 
It is not fitting ſhe who lay by th' fide 
Of Hercules to any but/the ſon, . ' + 
Of Hercules ſhou'd e'er deſcend; to thee 
Alone I yield her: ſpeak not, but obey me; 
After thy kind compliance to refuſe - 
So ſlight a favour were tg cancel all. 

HVL LUS. (ade. 
Alas! diſtemper'd as he is, to chide him | 
Were moſt unkind ; and yet, what * this! 

HERCULE * 

Thou wilt not do it then? | 

HYLLU:S. 

What! marry her, 

Who ſlew my mother! her, who hath brought thee 
To this ſad ſtate ! it were an act of phrenzy: 

a 7 Death 


Take ber to thy arms, It muſt be acknowledged, that the requeſt 
of Hercules is of a very extraordinary nature: the ſon is defired, 
or rather commanded to marry his father's miſtreſs, and this, not to 
ſhield her from the reſentment of the injured mother now dead, but 
only, as it ſhould ſeem, that ſo valuable a treaſure ſhould not go 
out of the family. Hyllus remonſtrates againſt it, but in vain, and 
at laſt gives his father a promiſe of conſent, which we do not how- 
ever remember to have read that he ever performed. Racine is ſup- 
poſed by Brumoy to have copied this incident in his Mithridate, 
though with ſome difference in the circumſtance, his ſon being re- 
- preſented as an admirer of his father's miſtreſs, and therefore well 
prepared to receive the legacy. 

Who lay by tb fide of Hercules, This is a literal tranſlation of the 


original © $jors angebe el, and anſwers 1 to our 
own idiom, 

« She might lay by th” fide of an x emperor, and 1 bim 
« taſks. Shankeſpear's Othello. 
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Death be my portion, rather than to live 
With thoſe I hate. at 


+l to the chorus.) 
HERC U LES. 
He will not pay me then 
The duty which he owes a dying father: 
But if thou doſt not, curſes from the gods 
Await thee. 
Av I Us. 
O! Men rav'ſt; it is the rage 
Of thy diſtemper makes thee talk ſo wildly. 
HER E UL E 8. 
Thou haſt nn all my woes; ; again 
They torture now. 
wee are EO 
Alas! what doubts . 
What fears erster me! | 
HERCUL E 8. 
A Mean'ſt thou to diſpute 
A father's will?  _ | 
| HT LL US. 
Muſt I then learn of thee 
To do a wicked deed ? ? | 
HE ROCULES. 
It is not wicked, 
If I gun G 
| HYLLUS. 
Is it juſt ? 
HERCULES. 
It is; the gods are witneſſes tis juſt. 
HVYL LUS. 
Then *4 thoſe gods I ſwear, I will perform 
K 3 What 


What thou command'ſt: I never can be deem'd  _ 
Or baſe, or impious, for obeying thee, 

him get's HEECULES...- 
Tis well, my ſon ; one added kindneſs more, 
And I am ſatisfy'd : before the rack 
Of dire convulſion, and the pangs of madneſs 
Again attack me, throw me on the pile. | 
Haſte then, and bear me to it, there at laſt | 
I ſhall have peace, and reſt from all my ſorrows. 

HYLLUS _ 
Since *tis thy will, my father, we ſubmit. 
HERCULES, 
Now, e'er the dreadful malady return, 
Be firm, my ſoul, ev'n as the harden'd ſteel ; 
Suſpend thy cries, and meet the fatal blow 
With joy and-pleaſure ; bear me hence, my friends, 
For you have ſhewn yourſelves my friends. indeed, 
And prov'd the baſe ingratitude of thoſe 
From whom I ſprang, the cruel gods, who ſaw 
Unmov'd the woes of their unhappy ſon. 
*Tis not in mortal to foreſee his fate; 
Mine is to them difgraceful, and to me 
Moſt terrible, to me of all mankind N 
The moſt diſtreſs d, the poor, the loſt Alcides. 
| CHORUS. 

Iole, come not forth, unhappy virgin, 


4 


Already 


Hole, Ge. Iole, we muſt ſuppoſe, is coming on the ſtage, anxious 
to know the fate of Hercules, but is ſtopped by the chorus, and 
prevented from being a witneſs of the melancholy ſcene. Hercules 
is led out by Hyllus, who had promiſed to accompany him to mount 


OEta, where he expired. 
3 | 's 1 This 
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Already haſt thou ſeen enough of woe, 

And yet freſh ſorrows wait thee ; but remember, 
All is decreed, and all the work of Jove. 

none Mg 


+ .* This tragedy gave riſe to the Hercules Furens of Seneca, and 
the Hercule Mourant of Rotrou ; they who will take the trouble to 
peruſe theſe imperfe& copies of Sophocles, will eaſily perceive how 
much the Latin and French poets have deviated from the ſimpli - 
city and beauty of the original, 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


CEDIPUS, king of Thebes. 
JOCAST A, wife of OEdipus. 
CREON, brother to Jocaſta. 
TIRESIAS, i blind prophet of Thebes, 
A SHEPHERD from Corinth, 
9 MEsgancen, | C 

An OLD SHEPHERD, formerly belonging to Laius 


Hon Phinit of Popiter. 1 ds 5 


CHORUS, 


Compoſed of thePuizovs and A ur Man of Thees, 
Theban Vovrzs, CMI DRIN of OEdipus, ATTEN- 
DANTs, &c. 


SCENE Thebes, before the palace of OEdipus, 


49 Jan 
Cen 


r 
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EP . —— 
. 
3 NN E-=T£ 
OEDIPUS, HIGH PRIEST of Jupiter. 


OEDIPUS. 
| My loy'd ſons, the youthful progeny 
Of antient Cadmus, wherefore fit you here 


And 


| Tt js ſcarce poſſible to conceive any thing more ſolemn and mag- 
nificent than the opening of this tragedy ; in the front of the ſcene 
is the palace of OEdipus ; before it, an altar erected to him; at the 
foot of which, we ſee a number of young men of the fizlt quality 
in Thebes, with boughs of ſupplication in their hands, and proftrate 
on the earth; with them the high- prieſt of Jupiter, and a little be- 
hind, ſeveral other prieſts and old men, as preparing for a ſacrificez 
beyond them we have a diſtant view of the two temples of Minerva, 
with their altars, and a large concourſe of people ſtanding round 
them, ſeeming, by various acts of warſhip, to deprecate the gene- 
ral calamity ;z the ſcenery and decorations, neceſſary on this occa- 
Gon, account in ſome meaſure for the otherwiſe incredible expence 
which the Athenians are ſaid to have beea at, in the repreſentation 
of this piece. 
o my lowed fans, &c. OFdipus, alarmed at the groans and la- 
mentations of his people thronging to the altar, comes out of his 
palace to enquire into the cauſe of their diſtreſs ; this humanity and 
tenderneſs 
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And ſuppliant thus, with ſacred boughs adorn'd, 
Croud to our altars ? frequent ſacrifice, 

And pray'rs and ſighs and ſorrows fill the land. 
I cou'd have ſent to learn the fatal cauſe ; 

But ſee, your anxious ſov'reign comes himſelf 
To know it all from you; behold your king, 
Renowned OEdipus; do thou, old man, 

For beſt that office-ſuits thy years, inform me, 
Why you are come; is it the preſent ill 

That calls you here, or dread of future woe? 
Hard were indeed the heart that did not feel 


For 


tenderneſs recommend his character to the audience, and naturally 
excite that pity and compaſſion which the poet intends to raiſe for 
his ſucceeding misfortunes ; he calls his ſubje&s the progeny of 
Cadmus, who was the founder of Thebes, about two hundred 
years before his time. 

With ſacred boughs adorned. When prayers and ſupplications were 
to be made, either in the temples or other places, the petitioners 
carried boughs in their hands, bound round with fillets of white 
wool ; this was always looked on as a mark of diſtreſs, which en- 
titled them to a peculiar regard, render'd their perſons ſacred, and 
protected them from all violence; it is not improbable, but that 
this cuſtom among the Greeks was borrowed from the Jews, whom 
we find carrying boughs on ſolemn feſtivals. 

- See Macchab, chap. xiii. 
' Renowned OFdipus. Dacier obſerves in this place, that OEdipus's 
mention of himſelf anſwers the double purpoſe, of making his per- 
fon known to the ſpectators on his firſt entrance, and at the tame 
time conveying to them an idea of his character as proud and ſelf- 
ſufficient ; the latter of theſe reaſons, aſcribed by Dacier, may per- 
haps appear unneceſſary to thoſe who are acquainted with the man- 
ners and genius of antiquity ; the heroes of Homer and Virgil, 
we may remember, make no ſcruple of boaſting their own abilities 


and perfections; Sophocles therefore wants no excuſe for talking 
the ſame language. 
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For grief like yours, and pity ſuch diſtreſs: 

If there be aught that OEdipus can do 

To ſerve his people, know me for your friend. 
PRIEST. 


O! king, thou ſee'ſt what numbers throng thy altars; 5 


Here, bending ſad beneath the weight of years, 
The hoary prieſts, here croud the choſen youth 
Of Thebes, with theſe a weak and ſuppliant train 
Of helpleſs infants, laſt in me behold 

The miniſter of Jove : far off thou ſee'ſt 
Aſſembled multitudes, with laurel crown'd, 

To where Minerva's hallow'd temples riſe 
Frequent repair, or where Iſmenus laves : 
Apollo's ſacred ſhrine : too well thou know'ſt, 


Thy wretched Thebes, with dreadful ſtorms oppreſs' d, 


* o 


Scarce lifts her head above the whelming flood; 
The teeming earth her blaſted harveſt mourns, 

And on the barren plain the flocks and herds 
Unnumber'd periſh ; dire abortion thwarts 

The mother's hopes, and painful ſhe brings forth 
The half-form'd infant; baleful peſtilence 

Hath laid our city waſte, the fiery god 

Stalks o'er deſerted Thebes ; whilſt with our groans 
Enrich'd, the gloomy god of Erebus - , 
Triumphant ſmiles : O ! OEdipus, to thee 

We bend ; behold theſe youths, with me they kneel, 


Thy awretched Thebes, &c, This ſhort but pathetic deſcription of 
the plague at Thebes cannot be ſufficiently admired : the poetical 
image of the fiery god ſtalking over the city, and Pluto's growing 
rich with the groans of the dying men, muſt ſtrike every feeling 
heart 5 perhaps the beauty and fimplicity of this paſſage will beſt 
appear by comparing it with the tinſel refinements of Seneca, and 


the wild rants of our own madmon Lee, on the ſt me ſubjeR. 


And 
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And ſuppliant at thy altars ſue for aid, 

To thee the firſt of men, and only leſa 

Than them whoſe favour thou alone can't gain, 
The gods above; thy wiſdom yet may heal 

The deep- felt wounds, and make the pow'rs divine 
Propitious to us: Thebes long ſinee to thee 

Her ſafety ow d, when from the Sphynx deliver'd 
Thy grateful people ſaw thee, not by man 

But by the gods inſtructed, ſave the land; 

Now then, thou beſt of kings, aſſiſt us now, 

O ! by ſome mortal or immortal aid | 

Now ſuccour the diſtreſs d] on wiſdom oft 

And prudent counſels, in the hour of ill, 

Succeſs awaits; O! deareſt prince, ſupport, 
Relieve thy Thebes; or thee its ſaviour once 
Again it calls; now, if thou'woud'ſt not ſee 


From the Sphynx delivered, The ſtory of the Sphynx, from the 
variety of accounts handed down to us concerning it, is almoſt as 
much a riddle to us as it was to OEdipiis : the Sphynx, according 
to poetical hiſtory, was # monſter with the face of a woman, wings 
of a bird, body of a dog, and claws. like a lion; ſhe dwelt near 
Thebes, and every day deſtroyed many people j; the oracle declared 
that ſhe could never be conquered, till ſome one was found that 
could expound 2 certain riddle, or ænigma, which, ſhe propoſed. 
After many unſueceſsful attempts OEdipus came, and explained it; 
the Sphynx was deſtroyed; the nation delivered, and OEdipus re- 
warded for it with the kingdom of Thebes ; ſome authors interpret 
the Sphynx into a maritime force, invading Bœotia under the com- 
mand of a woman, whom OEdipus. ſlew; others pretend that "the 
Sphynx was a natural daughter of Laius, who flew all thoſe The- 
bans, who dared to mention an oracle of Apollo, ſaid to have been 
given to Cadmus, concerning the ſucceflion to the throne, and de- 
clarmg baſtards incapable of inheriting it; the fable ſays, that ſhe 
defied them to produce this oracle; but that it was revealed to OE- 
Gipus in a dream, who repeated it publicly, and deſtroyed his liſters 
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The mem'ry periſh. of thy former deeds, 
Let it not call in vain, but rife, and ſave! 
With happieſt omens once and fair fucceſs 
We ſaw thee crown'd; O! be thyfelf again, 
And may thy will and fortune be the fame ! 
If thou art yet to reign, O! king, remember 
A ſovereign's riches is a peopled realm; 
For what will ſhips. or lofty tow'rs avail 
Unarm'd with men to guard and to defend them? 
OEDIPUS. 
O!] my unhappy ſons, too well I know 
Your ſad eſtate ; I know the woes of Thebes ; 
And yet amongſt you lives not ſuch 4 wretch 
As OEdipus; for O] on me, my children, 
Your ſorrows preſs ; alas | I feel for you 
My people, for myſelf, for Thebes, for all ; 
Think not, I flept regardleſs of your ills; 
O] no, with many a tear I wept your fate 
And oft in meditation deep revoly'd 
How beſt your peace and ſafety to reſtore: 
The only med'cine that my thoughts cou'd find 
I have adminiſter d, Menceceus' ſon, 
The noble Creon, went by my command 
To Delphos, from Apollo's ſhrine to know 
What muſt be done to fave this wretched land; 
Tis time he were return'd ; I wonder much 
At his delay; if, when he comes, your king 
Perform not all the God enjoins, then ſay 
He is the worſt of men. 
& of N Nn 

O! king, thy words 
„ 
C is here. | 
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OE DIP US. 
O! Pheebus, grant he come 
With tidings chearful as the ſmile he wears! 
e IE New 
He is the meſſenger of good; —_— 
His brows are crown'd with laurel. 
OE 21 P U 8. 


VB in 5 — 


Be ſatisfy d: be cone. ee rote 133; 
Cs © A * » 
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CREON, arb PRIEST, CHORUS. 5 | 


OE DTPVU S. 
N dates My deareſt Gl. 
O! ſay, * anſwer deal cow TY * A 
Or good, or ill? 
C R EO N. 


Goal, very good; e | 


The worſt of ills, if Roy un "ny prove 
The means of happineſs. 
| OE DI p. U S. 
| What ſays my friend? 
This anſwer g gew me  nought to hope or fear. 


rx - 
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His 8 are * MY It was uſual for thoſe TA 
on conſulting the oracle of Delphos, had received a favourable an- 
ſwer, to put on a crown of laurel at their return, in token of ther 
ſucceſs : Creon had reaſon to look upon his in that light, as it 
pointed out an immediate remedy for the evil: the ſight of the lau- 
rel therefore raiſes the hopes of OEdipus, and conſequently heigh- 
tens his diſappointment” afterwards. Sophocles, throughout this 
excellent piece, appears like a fine painter, whoſe judicious mixture 

and diſpoſition of light and ſhade animates and enlivens the picture. 
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1 CREON, 
Shall we retire, or wou'd you that I ſpeak 


In public hete ? | 
| OEDIPUS. 
Before them all declare it; 
T heir woes ſit heavier on me than my own. 
-C:R'E:Q Not | 
Then mark what I have heard: the God commands 
That inſtant we drive forth the fatal cauſe |, bs 
Of this dire peſtilenge, nor nouriſh here 
Th' accurſed monſter. 
| OE DIPUS. 

Who?- what monſter ? how 
Remove it? [ 
n R E, ON. 

Or by baniſhment, or death; 
Life muſt be giv'n for life; for yet his blood 
Reſts on the city, - :; 
DOE D 1 * U 8. 
Whoſe? what means the * 
CRE GN. 
O FOR before thee Laius rul'd o'er Thebes, 
OE DIPUS. 
I know he did, though I did ne'er behold him. 
CRE ON, 
Laius was ſlain, and on his murtherers, 
So Phoebus wo we muſt have vengeance, 


OE DIPUS. 
5 Where, 
Where are the murth'rers? who ſhall trace * * 
: Bury'd (o long in ſilence? ER | 
0 R E'O N. 
Here, he ſaid, | 
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Ev'n in this land: what's fought for may be found, 
But truth unſearch'd for, ſeldom comes to light. 


OEDIPUS. 
How did he fall, and where? at home, abroad, 


Dy d 


How did he fall? This, Dacier thinks, ts ö the —_ objeRion that 
can be made to the fable of QEdipus, and which is, in his opinion, 
inſuperable : Ariſtotle had previouſly affirmed it to be abſolutely 
neceſſary, that among all the incidents which compoſe the fable, no 


one ſhould be without reaſon; ot, if that be impoſſible, it ought to 


be ſo managed, that what is without reaſon ſhould be always out of 
the tragedy ; as Sophocles has prudently obferved in his OEdipus. 
It was without reaſon (ſuys Dacier in his comment on this paſſage 
of Ariſtotle) that OEdipus ſhould be ſo long married to Jocaſta, 
and not know in what manner Laius was killed, or make enquiry 
after the murtherers-; but as the ſubje& could, not. ſubſiſt without 
this circumſtance, Sophocles has judiciouſly placed it out of the 
action: the poet is anſwerable only for thoſe incidents, which make 
a part in his ſubject, and not for thoſe which precede or fotlow it. 

Brumoy is of the ſame opinion with Dacier, and ſays it is * un de- 
faut -wifthle, quoique neceffaire,” © a viſible though a neceſſary 
fault, that Ariſtotle therefore has endeavoured to excuſe Sopho- 
cles as well as he could, 

If I had leiſure and inclination to turn commentator on this gal- 
ſage before us, I cannot but think it were an eaſy taſk, in oppoſition 
to the arbitrary deciſion both of Greek and French erities, to de- 
fend Sophocles, and to prove that there is no ſuch glaring abſurdity 
in the ſuppoſition of  OEdipus's real or pretended ignorance on this 
occaſion : was it the buſineſs of QEdipus, of a ſtranger, who by 

a lucky concurrence of circumſtances was juſt raiſed to a throne 
which he had no right to, to inſpe& too narrowly into the murther of 
his predeceſſor, whom he thought no ways related to him? To 
make public enquiry might only have raiſed public commotions ; 


and as to the private intelligence, which he might have had from 


Jocaſta, jt was certainly a. ſubj ict too delicate to be touched on when 
they firſt came together, and of very little conſequence afterwards : 
it might indeed be the buſineſs of the people, and doubtleſs would 
have 
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Dy'd he at Thebes, o or in a foreign land? 
CRE ON. 
He left his palace, fame teports, to ſeek 
Some oracle; ſince that, we nc'er beheld him. , 
OE D 1 US. 
But did no meſſenger return? not one 
Of all his train, of whom we might enquire, 
Touching this marther ? 
'EREON. 
One, and one alone, 
Came back, ahi flying, ſcaped the gen'tal laughter 
But nothing, ſave one little circumſtance, 
Or knew, or e 'er related. 
"OEDIPUS. 
| What was that ? 
Much may be learn'd from that: a little dawn 
Of light appearing may diſcover all. 
CREON, 
Laius, attack'd by robbers, and oppreſs'd 
By —_ Þ fell; Tuch i is his tale. 
= '>_% OE D „ 


have been, but for a Ch which ſeems to have od 
Ariſtotle and his followers, and is notwithſtanding an obvious rea- 
ſon for their ſilence in this particular: we are told, a few lines be- 
low, that the Thebans made no enquiry into the murther of Laus, 
becaalſh their attention was ofherwiſe employ'd. , 
The Sphynx, 

Her dire ænigma * dur thoughts intent e 

On preſent ills, nor gave ur time to ſearch | | PSs 

' The paſt myſterious deed. 
This kept every thing quit fr ne till the affair by degrees nas 
turally funk into obhvion. | 

© Opproſſed by number. This proves afterwards not to be true; for 
OEdipus wis alone when he killed ny the n notwiths 
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QED 1-PW.S$ 
( Wou'd they, 
Wou'd robbers do ſo deſperate a 4 
Unbrib'd and unafliſted? _ _ 
CREON. 
So indeed 
Suſpicion whiſper'd then; but, Laius dead, 
No friend was found to vindicate the wrong. 
OEDIPUS, 
But what ſtrange cauſe cou'd ſtop enquiry thus 
Into the murther of a king? «i 
CRE ON. 
The Sphynx; 
Her dire ænigma kept our thoughts intent ; 
On preſent ills, nor gave us time to ſearch 
The paſt myſterious dee. 
OEDIPU 8. 
- Myſelf will 7 
Soon to unveil it ; thou, Apollo, well, 
And well haſt thou, my Creon, . lent thy Ms. 
Your OEdipus ſhall now perform his part; 
Ves, I will fight for Phoebus and my country, 
| nenn for not to friends alone 
ra Os 


: Bode wight be fuppoſed to 1 amd the ſtory in this manner, 
to excuſe his own cowardice, and faye the honour of his maſter. 
This falſhood was neceſſary, to the carrying on of the plot, n 
would otherwiſe have been too ſoon unravelled. 

v5 Myſelf will try, Sc. Nothing could be better deſigned than thus 
making OEdipus a princpal agent in the diſcovery 'of his own guilt : 

every method, which he makes uſe of to promote his eaſe and ſafe- 

. ty, tends to his miſery and deſtruction; he endeavours only to find 
out the murtherer of his wile" s firſt buſband ; that huſband. proves 

to be bis own father,” and himſelf the murtherer of that father 
the whole is truly tragical. 
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Or kindred owe I this, but to myſelf; 17] 
Who murther'd him perchance wou'd murther me: 
is cauſe is mine: wherefore, my children, riſe, 
Take hence your ſuppliant boughs, and ſummon here 
The race of Cadmus, my aſſembled people; 
Nought ſhall be left untry d: Apollo leads, 
And \ we will riſe to joy or fink for ever. 
F 
nahe then, my ſous ; ; for this we hither came; 
About it quick, and may the god, who ſent 
br . tens defend, and fave us 


[Exeunt, 
STROPH * 
O! thou, great oracle divine, 
Who digft to happy Thebes remove n 
e, . : From 


\ * 

Bede The critics are much divided in opinion concerning the 
1 who compoſe the chorus of this tragedy. The ancient 
Greek ſcholiaſt aſſures us that the moment the high · prieſt of Jupi- 
ter, with his attendant train of young men, leave the ſtage at the 
end of the laſt ſcene, a eertain number of the inhabitants of Thebes 


enter and fortu the chorus ; with this opinion of the ſcholiaſt, My. 


- Boivin partly agrees; and anly adds, that the chorus confilted of 
the whole body of the people, who, impatient to hear the anſwer of 
the oracle, had aſſembled together, and crowded towards the pa- 
lace; that the principal citizens take their places on the ſtage, and 
ſpeak: by their choragus or chief, the reſt ſtanding at ſome diſtance-; 
in ſupport of this aſſertion, Mr. Boivin produces ſeveral arguments; 
the moſt forcible of which is, that OEdipus, in his addrefs to the 
chorus, calls them the citizens of Thebes and deſcendants of Cad- 
mus: Mr; Dacier on the other hand affirms, that on the departure 
of the; high-prieſt, the other prieſts and ſacrifcers, who remain an 
the Rage, compoſe the chorus, which is afterwards joined by the 
| 9 OEdipus had commanded to afſemble, and wh¹ could 


„ | not. 


— — —Z——— — — — — 
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Foam Delphi's golden ſhrine, 1400 
And i cen date cane whe wil of Joe; a 6d 'V; 
e Daughter 


Corley bee been 4 POPPY 5 ä 
a chorus immediately; according to Boivin; itris much more natural, 
he ſays, to ſuppoſe that tie prieſts belonging to the ſeveral temples, 
the © 67 c nee Capers, Who had heard the converſation between 
OEdipus and Creon, ſhould join in their invocation to Apollo, re- 
queſting him to explain the oracle, and deliver their country. Thoſe 
who are deſirous of entering more minütely into 
brought by theſe gentlemen on both ſides of the queſtion, wilt meet 
with a ſummary acconnt of it in the Hiſtoire de FAcademic des in- 
{riptions & Belles Lettres, Tom. 3. p. 108. Brumoy ſides with the 
ſcholiaſt and oivin, and gives the chorus the title of antient The- 
bans ; alledging only as his reafon,, that Jopaſta calls them x pes 
@vau7es * Pringes, or, men of che firſt rank, in Thebes, which 
perhaps might be applicd with equal propriety to the prieſts. 
The learned Dr. Burton, whoſe ITerTanoyie i is juſt come to my 
hands, has given us, in his excellent and uſeful notes on the OEdi- 


pus Tyrannus, an opinion in ſome meaſure differing from, and per- 


'hapx'preferable to all the reſt : he imagines that OEdipus, the high- 
prieſt, &e. retiring, the ftage is left in poſſeſſion of the prieſts, who 
form the chorus and ſing the firſt ſong or intermede during the ab- 
ſence of the king, who returns ſoon after together with the afſem- 
bled people; that then the prieſts go out and give place to a new 


eborus, compoſed of the principal citizens of Thebes, who conti- 
nue on the ſtage to the end of the drama, This ſolution of the dif- 


Aculty is ingenious, but ſeems, to want that kind of confirmation 


ich arif from fimilitude of practice in the ſame author: we do 


not remember any inſtance in Sophocles of che like conduft with 
regard to his chorus. The Dr. indeed ſays, examples are not want- 
mg, and mentions-the hymn to Apollo in thee Iphigenia in Tauris 
ef Euripides, as a ſimilar eircumſtance; but; beſides that the caſes 
are not exaRtly parallel, it may be ſallicient to obſerve that che con- 


duct of Euripides ſhould by no means determine that of Sophacles, 


who is infinitely more correct and regular in the plan and diſpoſition 


ef every part of his tragedies, than his Uluſarjaus zival. II, after 
| . f OY if 


— 
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Daughter of hope, O | footh my ſoul to reſt 
And calm the riſing tumult in my breaſt ; 
Look down, O ! Phœbus, on thy lov'd abode ; 
Speak, for thou know'ſt the dark decrees of fate, 
Our preſent and our future ſtate, 
O!] Delian, be thou {till our healing God ! 
 ANTISTROPHE 1 
Minerva, firſt on thee I call, 
Daughter of Jove, immortal maid, 
Low beneath thy feet we fall, 
O ! bring thy ſiſter Dian to our aid ; 
Goddeſs of Thebes, from thy imperial "DOR 
Look with an eye of gentle pity down, 
And thou, far-ſhooting Phœbus, once the friend 
Of this unhappy, this devoted land, 
O!] now if ever let thy hand 
Once more be ſtretch'd to ſave and to defend | 


14 ST ROC 


the ingenious conjettures of theſe gentlemen, I were to propoſe my 
own on this point, it would be, that the ſame chorus continues from 
the beginning to the end, and that it conſiſted of the prieſts and ſa- 
crificers, 8 with the principal and moſt antient inkabi 
tants of Thebes. 

O ! thou great aracle, &c. The firſt intermeds or ſong of the'cho- 
rus is a ſolemn invocation of Apollo and other deities, intreating 
them to ſuccour Thebes, and pathetically deſeribing the dreadful 
effects of the peſtilence, The whole is, in the original, nobly ex- 
preſſed, and naturally ariſing from the circumſtances of che drama. 

The wvill of Fove: The oracle of Apollo only interpreted the will 
of Jove, the great father and fource of all. | | 

Qu Phorbo pater omnipotens mihi Phœbus Apolle 

P 
ſays Virgil. Abſurd a8 the Pagan theology was, we dende find g 
the ancients reſolving all power into one ſupreme Being, called, par- 
ticularly in Sophocles, by the name of © Se, or the God,” ©. 
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8 T R OP H R II. 
Great Thebes, my ſons, is now no more, 
She falls and ne'er again ſhall riſe, _ 
Nought can her health or frength reſtore, + 
The mighty nation finks, ſhe droops, ſhe dies : 
Strip'd of her fruits behold the barren earth; 
The half-form'd infant ſtruggles for a birth; 
The mother ſinks, unequal to her pain: 
Whilſt quick as birds in airy circles fly, 
Or lightnings from an angry ſky, _ 4 
preſs on crouds to Pluto's dark domain. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Behold what heaps of wretches flain, | 
Unbury'd, unlamented lye, | 
Nor parents now nor friends remain 
To grace their deaths with pious obſequy z 
The aged matron and the blooming wife, 
| | Chung to the altars, ſue for added life ; 
| With ſighs and groans united Pzans riſe ; 
| Ne- echo d ſtill doth great Apollo's name 
Their ſorrows and their wants proclaimy 
| Frequent | to him aſcends the ſacrifice. 
1 S TROPHE III. | 
| Haſte then, Minerva, beauteous maid, 
| Deſcend in this aMidtive hour, 
Hiſte to. thy dying people's aid, 
Drive hence this baneful, this deſtructive pow'r! & 
Who comes not arm'd with hoſtile ſword or ſhield, * 
| Yet ftrews with many a corſe th enſanguin'd eld. 13 
| To Amphitrite's wide- extending bed 


O!] drive him, Goddeſs, from thy fav rite land, 
Or let him, by thy dread command, WY 
Bury in Thracian waves his! nee . 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 
Father of all, immortal Joe, 
O! now thy fiery terrors ſend; | 
From thy dreadful ſtores above 
et lightnings blaſt him and let thunders rends 
And thou, O! Lydian king, thy aid i impart ; 
Send from thy golden bow, th' unerring dart; 
Smile, chaſte Diana, on this loy'd abod e, 
Whilſt Theban Bacchus j Joins the mad'ning throng, © 
oO]! God of wine and mirth and ſong, 
Now-with thy tarch deſtroy the baſe . god. 
3  {Exeunt, 


ACT 


With thy torch, &c. Bacchus is always deſcribed with torches ; 
probably in remembrance of his birth, as being born in faves, 
when his mother Semele was conſumed by Jove's lightning, we 
read of * the AajurTIpIe 8opTh, or Feaſt of torches,” dedicated to 
this god. Dacier imagines, that the chorus invoke Bacchus with 
his torches, becauſe wine and fre are the beſt preſervatives againſt 
the plague : buy this ſeems ts = r 48 NERO. 
refigement, | g I, 
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S ENR 1 
or DIT Us, CHORTS," me Peogte alfemhled. 
Py E DI U S. 1 


Y- O UR e me bers; and; Eye wt ey 
Yourkin T4 and hearken to his words, vou ſoon 


Shall find Rel myſelf will heal your woes : 

I was,z. {ranger to the dreadful deed, = 
"A ſtranger ev'n to the report till now; 

_And yet without ſome traces of the crime 

1 mould not urge this matter; therefore hear me; 

I ſpeak to all the citizens of Thebes, 

'Myfelf'a citizen; obſerve me well: 

"If any know. the murtherer of Laius, 5 
Let bim reveal it; I command yu all; e 
Rut if reſtrain d by dread of punihment 

He hide the ſecret, bet bim ſear no more; 

For nought but exile ſhalF attend the crime 

Whence'er confeſs d; if by a foreign hand 

The horrid deed was done, who points him out 

Cormands our thanks, and meets a ſure reward; 

But if there be who knows the murtherer, 

And yet conceals him from us, mark his fate 
Which here I do pronounce : let none receive 
. Throughout 


Let nene receive, @c. Sophocles has here given us the ſolemn 
forra of a pagan excommunication, almoſt as terrible in its circum- 
Kanees : as a pope's bull z this we find frequently denounced againſt 
thoſe who were guilty of murther, or any other very heinous crime : 

the 
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Throughout mp kingdom, none hold converſe with a 
Nor affer pray 'r, nor ſprinkle o'er his head 
The ſacred cup; let him be driv'n from all, 
By all abandon'd, and by all accurs'd, 

For ſo the delphic oracle declar'd; _ 

And therefore to the gods I pay this duty 

And to the dead: : ©! may the guilty wretch, 
Whether alone, or by his impious friends 
Aſſiſted, he perform'd the horrid deed, 
Deny'd the common benefits of nature, 

Wear out a painful life ! and O ! if here, 
Within my palace, I conceal the traitor, 

On me and mine alight the vengeful curſe! 
To you my people, I commit the care 2 
Of this important buſineſs; tis my cauſe, x 
The cauſe of heav'n, and your expiring country; 
Ev'n if the god had nought declar'd, to leave 
This crime unexpiated were moſt ungrateful; 

He was the beſt of kings, the beſt of men; 
That ſcepter now is mine which Laius bore ; 


His 
the antients believed that nothing could prevent or turn aſide ſuck 


Execrations, 
———ů -C ira deteſtatio 


ll Nulli expiatur viftima., Hor. b. 5. od. 3. 
we may judge, therefore, what effect this curſe myſt have had on a 
ſuperſtitious people, when delivered by their ſovereign, and how 
great their horror and aſtaniſhment, when he himſelf becomes the 
unhappy object of it. 

Nr Prinlle ter bis bead, &c. Before the ſacrifice, it was cuſto- 
maxy for thoſe, who partook of it, to waſh, their hands tagether in 
the lyſtral water, with which they were afterwards ſprinkled by the 
priefts, by way of purification : to be denied this, was always con- 
udered as a mark of guilt and infamy. 
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His wife is mine; fowou'd his children be 

Did any live; and therefore am I bound, 0 7 

Ev'n as he were my father, to revenge him: 1 

Ves, I will try to find this wurtherer, 

I owe it to the ſon of Labdacus, mo Ig, Y 

To Polydorus, Cadmus, and the race 

Of great Agenor: O! if yet there are, 

Who will not join me in the pious deed, - 

From ſuch may earth withhold her annual fats, « 

And barren be their bed, their life moſt" Wretched, 

And their death eruel as the peſtitence' 13 T8015 

That waſtes our city? but on you, my Thebais, 

Who wiſh us fair fucceſs, may juſtice (mite © n9 

Propitious, and WF goth for ever bete oy ot 
rn 

O! king, thy imprecations unappaPy ” — 

I hear, and j Join thee, guiltteſs of Mie ers 1 e 

Nor knowing who committed it; tlie go 9 

Alone, who gave the oracle, muſt car 4. 

Its doubtſul ſenſe, and point out the offender. 

gil | "OE DIPUS. 

»Tis true; but who ſhall force the pow'rs divine 

Ae ſpeak their hidden purpoſe? 


oo” hoy * 


— # 


» 5 * 2 7 
- * . 4 
r 


ee his bildren be, Ge. By this; the poet means to — 
"us, th , that 1 Laius had no cher children by Pokaſta but OEdipus: It 
42915 Ape d .elſential to this fable, with regard to che · conſtitution of 
PLETE that it thouf@ be fo, for reafons ſufficiently obvious. 
_Corneille, one af the ming unſucceſsful | followers of Sophocles mn 
this 3 5 has, nobwithſtanding, given Laivs 4 daughter by Jo- 
„ wh jom. he calls Dirce, and makes Theteus "i im love with her-: 
in the © preface to his OEdjpus, we find i defetce' of this epiſode, 


Adee the judicious reader, will ye Appear, [abſolutely indefen- 
Able. Au 42 222 
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Sanz 
One thing more, 


IF I might en. 
OEDIPUS. 


Say on, whate'er thy mind CDM 
Shall dictate to thee. . 
' CHORUS, , 1 
As amongſt the gods | e dee 
All-knowing Phcebus, ſo to mortal men 1 
Doth ſage Tireſias in foreknowledge ſure 
Shine forth pre- eminent; perchance his aid 
Might much avail us. 
OEDIPUS.” 
TCrreon did ſuggeſt 
The ſame expedient, and by his advice 
Twice have I ſent for this Tireſias; gc 
I wonder that he comes not, L 
CHORUS. 
Ti is moſt fitting 
We do conſult him; for the idle tales 
W hich rumour ſpreads are not to be regarded. 
OE DIP. U.S. 
What are thoſe tales? for nought ſhou'd we deſpiſe. 
0 H O- 


Say on, Cc. In the original, the chi fays, let me give = 
© a ſecond advice, to which OEdipus replies, * if you have a third, 
don't omit it.” This puts one in mind of Hamlet's odd reply to 
Roſencraus, * we ſhall obey, were the ten times our mother. Ex- 
preſſions ſo untommon, and purely idiomatical, will not admit of a 
literal tranſlation 3 I have therefore, in this paſſage, varied the 
phraſes and retain'd only the moſt probable meaning of it. 

By his advice, This circumſtance is artfully thrown in by the 
poet, as it lays a foundation for the ſuſpicion of OEdipus againſt 
Creon, and prepares the ſpectators for the enſuing quarrel between 
them. 


ry 


rs  vEDIPUS 


MT” HO R v 8 
Tis ſaid, tems tra lens did attack the king. 
OEDI P P35. 2 
It is; but ftill no proof appears. 
ED EVUS. 
And yet, 
If it be fo, thy dreadful execration 
Will force the guilty to confeſs: | 
| OE DIP U - 4g 
D no! 
Wh fre nord eee | 
Be frighted at the curſe that follows it. 
CHORUS. 
Behold he comes, who will diſcover all, 
The holy prophet, ſee ! they lead him hither ; 
He knows the truth and will reveal it to us. 


SCENE II. 
TIRESIAS, OEDIPUS, CHORUS. 
Die us. 
O! ſage Tirefias, thou who knoweſt all 
That can be known, the things of heav'n above 
Anil earch below, whoſe mental eye beholds, © 
Blind as thou art, the ſtate of dying Thebes, a 
= e n views r 


© Blind as thou art. The ancients give us various accounts of the 
cauſe of Tireſias s blindneſs. Ovid, who is perhaps the beſt poeti- 
cal authority, tells us, that Tireſias, being appointed by Jupiter 
and Juno to decide a difference between them, gave his opinion in 
favour of the former ; upon which, the enraged Juno deprived him 
cf his fight; and Jupiter, to make him amends, beſtowed on mac 
the Ou of prophecy. | 


* 
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And weeps her fate, t6'thee'we look for aid, 
On thee alone for ſafety we depend 
This anſwer, which perchance thou haſt ue Bae 
Apollo gave: the plague, he ſaid, fhou'd ceaſe, 
When thoſe who -murther'd Laius were diſcover'd 
And paid the forfeit of their crime by death, 
Or baniſhmeat : O ! do not then conceak 
Aught that thy art prophetic-from the ght 
Of birds or other omens may diſcloſe; 
O! fave thyſelf, Tave this ufſticted city, 
Save OEdipus, avenge the guiltleſs dead ** os 
From this pollution thou art all our oily 'F 
Remember tis the privilege of man, 
His nobleſt function, to afift the wreeched. | 
TIRESIAS. 
Alas ! what miſery it is to know, 
When knowledge is thus fatal! O! Tireſias, 
7 Thou art undone ! wou'd I had never n 
OE D 1 Us. 
What ſay'ſt thou? whence this ſtrange ajetion? ſpeak, 
TIRESTAS. 
Let me be gone; twere better for us 2 
That I retire in ſilence, be adviſed. 
OEDIP Us. 
It is ingratitude to Thebes who bore 
And cheriſh'd thee, it is unjuſt to all, 
To. hide the will of heav'n. 
* Is 738 
| "Tis rafh in thee 
Ta ik, and raſh I fear will prove my anſwer. 
Ae os, U n 
01 ba not, by the gods, conceal it from us, 
Suppliant we all requeſt, we ä 


* 


* 
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2. 
TIN RAST A. 8. 
You know not what you aſk; Nu pol 
Your mis'ries to you. 15 
OE D I P U 8. | 
E Know'ſt thou then our fate, 
And wile not tell it? mean'ſt thou to * 
Thy es and thy king? | 
FINE 8 1 A S. 8 
I wou'd not . 
Myſelf and thee unhappy ; why thus blame 
My tender care, nor liſten to my caution ? 
OE. PU. 7 
Wretch as thou art, thou wou'dft provoke a ſtone, 
Inflexible and cruel, ſtill lord 
And ſtill refuſing. 2 
TIRES 1 A 's. . 
Thou nn ſt my wand, | 
Fergetful of thy OTE 
OE DIP U 8. 5 
2 Wuno wou u'd not rage 
To ſee an injit's people treated thus 
With vile contempt? 
TIRES n 
What is decreed by heav'n 
Muſt come to paſs, though I reveal it not. | 
OE D I- 


Thou wouldeft provoke « fone. This is 28 and literal _ 
tion of TsTps gue ovy opyaycias, a vel ſaxum irritare queas. 
The unlearned reader may probably think the expreſſion too low 
and vulgar for the dignity of the buſkin: I have notwithſtanding 
preſerved it, becauſe the phraſe could not be varied without depart- 
ing from the original; beſides that it ſerves, among. many other 
paſſages, to point out the remarkable © of the Greek lan · 
guage with our own, | 


* 
„ 
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OE DIP U S. 
Still tis thy duty to inform us of it. 
TIRESIAS. 
I'll fpeak no more, not tho' thine anger ſwell 
Ev'n to its utmoſt. 
OE DIP US. 
Nor will I be ſilent. 
I tell thee once for all thou wert thyſelf 
Accomplice in this deed ; nay more, I think, 
But for thy blindneſs, woudꝰ ſt with thy own hand 
Have done it too. 
TIRESIAS. 
'Tis well; now hear Tireſiasy 
The ſentence, which'thon didft thyſelf proclaim, 
Falls on thyſelf; henceforth ſhall never man 
Hold converſe with thee, for thou art accurs'd 
The guilty cauſe of all this city's woes, 
OE DIPUS. 
Audacious traitor, think'ſt thou to 98 
The hand of vengeance ? 8 
TIR ESIAS. 
Ves, I fear thee not; 
For truth is ſtronger than a tyrant's arm. 
EY: QE DIP US. | 
Whence didſt thou learn this? was it from thy att? 


Vor. II. ee T 1. 


Audacious traitor, &c. The character of OEdipus begins now to 
open upon us, and diſplay itſelf : we find him preſumptuous, ſelf- 
ſufficient, reſentful and ſuſpicious z his impiety in contemning the 
prophetofApollo in this fcene, and his groundleſs accuſation of Creon 
in the next, diminiſn our pity far his misfortunes, raiſe a proper 


degree of terror in the ſpectators, and recoficile ug to hib approachs 
0 ing! fate. 


And hope for pardon? _. 


In ſacred truth, n 
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TIRESIAS. 
I learn'd it from thyſelf; thou didſt compel me 
To ſpeak, unwilling as I was. 
OEDIPUS, 


Once more 


Repeat it then, that I may know my fate 


More plainly ftill, 
TIRESIAS. 
Is it not plain already? 
Or mean'ſt thou but to tempt me ? 
OEDIPUS. 
No; but ſay, 


Speak it again. 
TIRESIAS. 


* then I declare 
Thou art thyſelf the murth'rer whom thou ſeek'ft. 
OEDIPUS. 
A ſecond time thou ſhalt not paſs unpuniſh'd. 
TIRESIAS. 
What woud'ſt thou ſay, if 1 ſhou'd tell thee all? 
OEDIPUS. 


Say what thou wilt; for all is falſe. 


TIRESIAS. 
Know then, 
That OEdipus, in ſhameful bonds united 
With thoſe he loves, unconſcious of his guilt, 
Is yet moſt guilty. 
OE DI 5 U 8. | 
Dar'ſ thou utter more, 5 


TIRES IAS. . 
Yea, i dase le 8 


ok Dl. 
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OEDIPUS. 
But truth dwells not in thee : 
Thy body and thy mind are dark alike, 
For both are blind ; thy ev'ry ſenſe is loſt. 
TIRESIAS. 
Thou doſt upbraid me with the loſs of that 
For which thyſelf e'er long ſhalt meet reproach 
From ev'ry tongue. 
OEDIPUS, 
Thou blind and impious traitor ? 
Thy darkneſs is thy ſafeguard, or this hour 
Had been thy laſt. 
TIRESIAS. 
It is not in my fate 
To fall by thee ; Apollo guards his prieſt. 
OE DIP US. 
Was this the tale of Creon, or thy own ? 
TIRESIAS. 
Creon is guiltleſs, and the crime is thine. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! riches, pow'r, dominion, and thou far 
Above them all, the beſt of human bleſſings, 
Excelling wiſdom, how doth envy love 
To follow and oppreſs you ! this fair kingdom, 
Which by the nation's choice, and not my own, 
I here poſſeſs, Creon, my faithful friend, 
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For ſuch I thought him once, wou'd now wreſt from me, 


And hath ſuborn'd this vile impoſtor here, 
This wand'ring hypocrite, of ſharpeſt fight 
When int'reſt prompts, but ignorant and blind 
When fools conſult him ; tell me, prophet, where 
Was all thy art, when the abhorred Sphynx 
* our city? wherefore did not then 

| M 2 


Thy 
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Thy wiſdom ſave us? then the man divine 
Was wanting; but thy birds refus'd their omens, 
Thy god was ſilent; then came OEdipus, 
This poor, unlearned, uninſtructed ſage ; 
Who not from birds uncertain omens drew, 
But by his owh ſagacious mind explor'd 
The hidden myſtery; and now thou com'ſt 
To caſt me from the throne my wiſdom gain'd, 
And ſhare with Creon my divided empire ; 
But you ſhou'd both lament your ill-got pow'r, 
You and your bold compeer; for thee, this moment, 
But that I bear reſpe& unto thy age, 
I'd make thee rue thy execrable purpoſe. 

I ROR-DS; 
You both are angry, therefore both to blame ; 
Much rather ſhou'd you join, with friendly zeal 
And mutual ardour, to explore * will 
Of all-deciding heav'n. | 

TIRESIAS. 
What though thou rul'ft 
O'er Thebes deſpotic, we are equal here; 
I am Apollo's ſubject, and not thine; 
Nor want J Creon to protect me. No; 
J tell theo, king, this blind Tireſias tells thee, 
Seeing thou ſee'ſt not, knowꝰ'ſt not where thou art, 
What, or with whom: canſt thou inform me who 
Thy parents are, and what thy horrid crimes 
Gainſt thy own race, the living and the dead? 
A father's and a mother's curſe attend thee; 
Soon ſhall their furies drive thee from the-land, 
And leave thee dark like me; what mountain then, 
Or 


What mountain then, In the rad it is, what Cithæron? Ci- 
a thæron 
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Or conſcious ſhore, ſhall not return the groans 
Of OEdipus, and echo to his woes? 
When thou ſhalt look on the deteſted bed, 
And in that haven, where thou hop'ſt to reſt, 
Shalt meet with ſtorm and tempeſt ; then what ills 
Shall fall on thee and thine! now vent thy rage 
On old Tireſias, and the guiltleſs Creon ; 
We ſhall be ſoon aveng'd, for ne'er did heav'n 
Cut off a wretch fo baſe, fo vile as thou art. 
OEDIPUS, 
Muſt I bear this from thee? away, begone, 
Home, villain, home. | 
TIRESIAS. 

I did not come to thee 

Unſent for. "FP 4 
OEDIPUS. 
Had I thought thou woud'ſt have thus 
Inſulted me, I had not call'd thee hither. 
RES HAS. 
Perhaps thou hold'ſt Tireſias as a fool, 
And madman; but thy parents thought me wiſe. 
-OE DIP US. 
My parents, ſaid'ſt thou? ſpeak, who were my parents ? 
TIRES IAS. g 

This day, _ gives thee life, ſhall give thee death, 


3 OE D 1- 


thæron was the mountain where OEdipus was expoſed when an in- 
tant; this, therefore, has a remarkable propriety, but could not be 
expreſſed in the tranſlation. 

This day, c. That is, this day, which ſhall diſcover who thy 

* parents are that gave thee life, ſhall alſo, by that diſcovery, cauſe 
: * thy death, when thou ſhalt be found the murtherer of thy father: 

+ he tells him afterwards, that his virtues had undone hun, which was 

literally 
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OEDIPUS. 
Still dark, and till png are the words 
Thou utter ſt. ü 
1 B E 8 I A Bec 4 
Fi is thy buſineſs to unriddle, 
And therefore thou can'{t beſt interpret them. 
OE DIP US. 
Thou doſt repraach me far my virtues. 
TIRESIAS. 
| They, 
And thy good fortune, have undone thee. 
OE DIP US. 
| $ Since 
I fav'd the eity, I'm content. 
TIRESIAS. 
Farewel. 
Boy, lead me hence. | 
OEDIPUS. 
Away with him, for here 
His preſence but diſturbs us; being gone, 
We ſhall be happier. 
TIRESI A 8. 
OkEdipus, I go, 
But firſt inform me, for I fear thee not, 
Wherefore I came; know then, I came to tell thee, 
| The man thou ſeek'ſt, the man on whom thou pour df 
| Thy 


' 


literally true, as his wiſdom in expounding the riddle of the 5 
and his good fortune in being ſaved by the ſhepherd in his infancy, 
gave him the opportunity of committing thoſe crimes which he could 
otherwiſe never have been guilty of. The affected obſcurity of Ti- 
 reſias's predictions keeps the ſpectators in a proper ſuſpence, and, 
at the ſame time, throws an air of ſolemnity over the ſcene, which 
ren ders it more intereſting. | 
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Thy execrations, ev'n the murtherer 
Of Laius, now is here; a ſeeming ſtranger - 
And yet a Theban ; he ſhall ſuffer ſoon | 
For all his crimes; from light and affluence driv'n 
To penury and darkneſs, poor and blind, 
Prop'd on his ſtaff, and from his native land 
Expell'd ; I ſee him in a foreign clime _ - . 
A helpleſs wand'rer ; to his ſons at once, 
A father, and a brother; child, and huſband 
Of her from whom he ſprang : adulterous, 
Inceſtuous parricide, now fare thee well; 
Go, learn the truth, and if it be not ſo, 
Say I have ne'er deſerv'd the name of prophet. 
: HO NUN S. 
S TROPHE I. 
When will the guilty wretch appear, 
Whom Delphi's ſacred oracle demands; 
Author of crimes too black for mortal ear, 
Dipping in royal blood his ſacrilegious hands ? 
Swift as the ſtorm by rapid whirlwinds driv'n, 
Quick let him fly th' impending wrath of heav'n; 
For lo! the angry ſon of Jove, 
Arm'd with red lightnings from above, 
Purſues the murth'rer with immortal hate, 
And round him ſpreads the ſnares of unrelenting fate. 
Wie AN- 
When will the guilty, &c. This is the ſecond intermede, or ſong 
ef the chorus, who, divided between hope and fear, concerning the 
murther of Laius, expreſs their ſentiments on this occaſion : their 
reſpect and veneration for the character of Tireſias, incline them to 
believe him; whit, on the other hand, their regard for OEdipns 
would perſuade them to queſtion the prophet's veracity ; they de- 


termine therefore in'favour of their 1 and — him 
innocent. 
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And little more than other mortals know : 
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ANTISFROPHE k 
From ſteep Parnaſſus rocky cave, 
Cover'd with ſnow, came forth the dread command; 
Apollo thence his ſacred mandate gave, 
To ſearch the man of dlood through ev'ry land: 
Silent, and fad, the weary want rer raves, 
O'er pathleſs rocks, and ſolitary groves, - 
Hoping to *ſcape the wrath divine, 
Denounc'd from great Apollo's ſhrine ; 
Vain hopes to ſeape the fate by heav'n decreed ; 
For vengeance hovers ſtill o'er his devoted head. 
STROPHE Il 
Tireſias, fam'd for wiſdom's lore, 
Hath dreadful ills to OEdipus divin'd ; 
And as his words myſterious I explore, 
Unnumber' d doubts perplex my anxious mind, 
Now rais'd by hape, and now with fears oppreſs'd, 
Sorrow and joy alternate fill my breaſt : 
How ſhou'd theſe hapleſs kings be foes, 
When never ſtrife between them roſe ! 
Or why ſhou'd Laius, ſlain by hands unknown, 
Bring foul diſgrace on Polybus' unhappy ſon ? 
ANTFTISTROPHE II. 
From Pheœbus and all-ſeeing Jove 
Nought can be hid of actions here below ; 
But earthly prophets may deceitful prove, 


Though 


Polybus's unbappy fon. This circumſtance pleads ſtrongly in * 
vour of OEdipus, who is ſtill ſuppoſed to be the fon of Polybus; 
it was not therefore probable, that he ſhould murther a man wha 
had never injured him, and with whom he could have no — 
tion. 
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Though much in wiſdom man doth man excel, 
In all that's human error ſtill muſt dwell: 
Cou'd he commit the bloody deed, 
Who from the Sphynx our city freed ? 
O! no! he never ſhed the guiltleſs blood, 
The Sphynx declares him wiſe, and innocent, and OY 


aver 


AYP * In. 
ann 
CRE ON, CHORUS. 
C RE ON. 
O! ' CITIZENS, with grief I hear your king 
Hath blaſted the fair fame of guiltleſs Creon F© 
And moſt unjuſtly brands me with a crime 
My ſoul abhors : whilſt deſolation ſpreads 
On ev'ry ſide, and univerfal ruin 
Hang's o'er the land, if I in word or deed 
Cou'd join to ſwell the woes of hapleſs Thebes, 
] were unworthy, nay I wou'd not wiſh 
To live another day: alas, my friends, 
Thus to be deem'd a traitor to my country, 
To you my fellow-citizens, to all 
That hear me, O] *tis infamy, and ſhame; 
] cannot, will not bear it. 
CHORUS. 
*T was th' effect 
Of ſudden anger only, what he ſaid 
But cou'd not think | 
\CREON. 
Who told him I ſuborn'd | 
| The 
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The prophet to ſpeak falſely? what e cou'd raife- 
This vile ſuſpicion ? - 

CHO K U- 8. 

Such he had, but whence 
I know not. 
boon | | CREO N. F 

Talk'd he thus with firm compoſure 

And confidence of mind ? - 

CHORUS. 

2 I cannot ſay ; 
*Tis not — me to 1 the thoughts of kings, 
Or judge their actions; but behold, he comes. 


| sc EN E Il. 
OEDIPUS, CREON, CHORUS. 


'OEDIPUS. 


Ha ! Creon Wh ?-and dar ſt thou thus approach 
My palace, thou who would'ſ have murther'd me, 
And ta'en my kingdom ?- by the gods I aſk thee, 
Anſwer me, traitor, did'ſt thou think me fool, 
Or coward, that I cou'd not ſee thy arts, 
Or had not ſtrength to vanquiſh them ? Nerd 
What ſtrange infatuation led thee on, * 
Without or force, or friends, to graſp at pi, 
Which only their united force can give k 
"we wert thou doing g 

C RE ON. 

Hlear what 1 ſhall anſwer, 
Then judge impartial. 

OE DIPUS. 

Thou can'ſt talk it well, 


But 
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But I ſhall ne'er attend to thee; thy guilt 
Is plain; thou art my deadlieſt foe. 
CREON. 
5 But hear 
What I ſhall urge, 
| OE DIP US. 
Say not thour't innocent. 
CRE ON. 
If ſelf- opinion void of reaſon ſeem 
Conviction to thee, know, thou err moſt groſsly. 
OE DIP US. 
And thou more groſsly, if thou think' to paſs 
Unpuniſh'd for this inj'ry to thy friend. 
C RE ON. 
I ſhou'd not, were I guilty ; but what crime 
Have I committed? tell me. 
OEDIPUS. 
Wert not thou 
The man who ns me to require the aid 
Of your all-knowing prophet? . 
CREON, 
True, I was; 
I 4 perſuade you; ſo I wou'd again. 
„ QEDIPUS. 
How long is it ſince Laius | 
CREON. 
Laius? what? 
OEDIPUS. 
Since Laius fell by hands unknown? 
CREON. 
A long, 
Long tract of years. 


OE DI 
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- OE DIP US. 
Was this . un then 
A prophet? 4 
| C R E 0 N. 
Ay! i in wiſdom and in fame 
As now 1 
| "OE D1 p U 8 
Did he chen 1 
Concerning me?? — 
. * RE ON. 
" never heard he 40 
E DIF US. 
Touching this murther, did you eee 
Who were or authors? - «+ 
-CREO N. 
Doubtleſs: but in vain. 
OEDIPUS. 
Why did not this likes prophet then inform you.? 
CRE ON. 
I know not "oF and when I'm m ignorant 
I'm OR — 
OE 5 1 p US. 
What concerns thyſelf. Jo 
At leaſt thou knowt,-and therefore ſhoud'ſt declare it. 
CRE ON 2: « 4 


What is it? ſpeak ; ; -and if tis in thy pow'r, 
I'll anſwer thee. ' 


E DIP US. | 
| Thou know'ſt, if this Tirefias 
| Had not combin'd with thee, he wou'd not thus. 
Accuſe me; as the murtherer of Laius. 
GN EON. J 
What he declares, thou beſt can'ft tell: of me, 
n What 
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What thou requir'ſt, myſelf am yet to learn. 

OE D I Þ US. c 
Go, learn it then; but ne'er ſhalt thou diſcover © 
That OEdipus is guilty. _ * 0h 
C RE O N. | l 
| Art not thou TH, 
My ſiſter's huſband ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Granted. 
-- 1 @&E D No 
Join'd with her, 

Thou rul'ſt o'er Thebes. 

OE DIP US. ** 

*Tis true, and all ſhe aſks 
Moſt freely do I give her. 
-CREON: 
Is not Creon 

In honour next to you ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Thou art; and therefore 
The more ungrateful. 
CRE ON. 
Hear what I ſhall plead, 

And thou wilt never think ſo: tell me, prince, 
Is there a man, who wou'd prefer «a throne 
With all its dangers to an equal rank 
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Join d with her, Se. Creon, as brother to the queen, and pre- 

. ſumptive heir to the crown after the death of Laius, had reaſon to 
think himſelf aggrieved by the marriage of OEdipus, and his ſucoeſ- 
Gon to the kingdom of Thebes; a circumſtance which, though un- 
obſerved by the commentators, accounts in the moſt probable man- 
ner for the ſtrong fuſpicions of. the _ and the warm reſentment 

of the other. 
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In peace and fafety ? I am not of thoſe 

Who chuſe the name of king before the pow'r ; 

Fools only make ſuch wiſhes : I have all 

From thee, and fearleſs I enjoy it all : 

Had I the ſceptre, often muſt I act 

Againſt my will; know then, I am not yet 

So void of ſenſe and reaſon, as to quit 

A real vantage for a ſeeming good: 

Am I not happy, am I not rever'd, 

Embrac'd, and lov'd by all? to me they come 

Who want thy favour, and by me acquire it : 

What then ſhould Creon wiſh for ; ſhall he leave 

All this for empire? bad deſires corrupt 

The faireſt mind: I never entertain'd 

A thought ſo vile, nor wou'd I lend my aid 

To forward ſuch baſe purpoſes: but go 

To Delphos, aſk the ſacred oracle 

If I have ſpoke the truth; if there you find 

That with the prophet I conſpir'd, deſtroy 

The guilty Creon; not thy voice alone 

Shall then condemn me, for myſelf will join 

In the juſt ſentence ; but accuſe me not 

On weak ſuſpicion's moſt uncertain teſt ; 

- Juſtice wou'd never call the wicked good, 

Or brand fair virtue with the name of vice, 

Unmexited: to caſt away a friend 

Faithful and juſt, is to deprive ourſelves 

Of life and being, which we hold moſt dear: 

But time and time alone revealeth all; 

That only ſhews the good man's excellente; 

A day ſufficeth to unmaſk the wicked. 

| CHORUS. 

Ol kiog, his caution merits your regard . 
N Who 
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Who judge in haſte do ſeldom judge aright. 

OE DIP US. 
When they are quick who plot againſt my life, 
Tis fit I ſhou'd be quick in my defence ; 
If I am tame and filent, all they wiſh 
Will ſoon be done, and OEdipus muſt fall. 

CREON, 
What wou'dft thou have? my baniſhment ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Thy death. 
CREON, | 
But firſt inform me wherefore I ſhou'd die. 

OEDIPUS. 

Doſt thou rebel then ? wilt thou not ſubmit ? 

CREOQN. 

Not when I ſee thee thus deceiv'd. 

OEDIPUS. 

*Tis fit 
I ſhou'd defend my own. 
CRE ON. 

And ſo ſhou'd I. 

OE DIP US. 
Thou art a trait. : 
RAO N: f 

What if it ſhou'd prove 
1 am not ſo, 

.CEDIPU.S. 

A king muſt be obey'd. 
C. RE O N. 
Not if his orders are unjuſt. 


081. 
Not if his orders are unjuſt. This republican ſentiment, though 
extremely well adapted to an Athenian audience, is but ill ſuited to 
| the 


x56 E DIPUS 
OE DIPUS. ; 
O! Thebes ! 
O! citizens | | 
CREON. 
I too can call on Thebes ; 
She is my country. | 
CHORUS. 
O!] no more, my lords, 
For ſee, Jocaſta comes in happieſt hour 
To end your conteſt. 
SCENE III. 
JOCASTA, CREON, OEDIPUS, CHORUS, 
Io XTC T. 
Whence this ſudden tumult? 
O! princes, is this well? at ſuch a time 
With idle broils to multiply the woes 
Of wretched Thebes? Home; home, for FR nor thiis 
| With private quarrels ſwell the public ruin. 
REG 

Siſter, thy huſband hath moſt baſely us'd me; 
He threatens me with baniſhment or death, 

; OED OE D I 


the taſte of an arbitrary government. Mr. Dacier has therefore, 
with the true ſpirit of - a Frenchman, apologized in his notes, for 

this freedom ; he obſerves, that the Chriſtian religion teaches us to 

vbey not only good, but the worſt of princes, and aſſerts, that to 
_vblige kings to give a reaſon for their actions, is the higheſt injuſ- 
tice, being in fact no leſs a crime than to turn kings into ſubjects 
and ſabjeRs into kings i were ati Engliſhman to comment on this 
paſſage, he would perhaps be of a direct contrary opinion, and pro- 
for the ſentiment of Sophocles to that of the French critic, * 
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OEDIPUS. 
1 do confeſs it; for he did conſpire 
With vile and wicked arts againſt my life, 
CREON. 
O! may I never proſper, but accurs'd, 
Unpity'd, periſh if I ever did. 
JOCASTA 
Believe him, OEdipus; revere the gods 
Whom he conteſts, if thou doſt love nt 3 


Thy ſubjects beg it of thee. 
CHORUS. 
8 „Hear, O! king; 
Conſider, we entreat thee. 
OE DIP US. 
What woud'ſt have? 
Think you I'll e'er ſubmit to him? 
CHORUS. 
Revere 
His character, his oath, both pleading for him. 
OEDIPUS. 
But know you what you aſk ? 
CHORUS, 
We do. 
OE DIP US. 
What is it? 
CHORUS.” 


We aſk thee to believe a guiltleſs friend; 
Nor caſt him forth diſhonour'd thus, on light 
Suſpicion's weak ſurmiſe. 
OEDIPUS. 
Requeſting this, 
You do requeſt my baniſhmeat, or death, 
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CHORUS. 
No; by yon leader of the heavenly hoſt, 
Th' immortal fun, I had not ſuch a thought; 
I only felt for Thebes? diſtreſsful ſtate, 
And wou'd not have it by domeſtic ſtrife 
Embitter'd thus. 
OEDIP Us. 
Why, let him then depart : 
If OEdipus muſt die, or leave his country, 
For ſhameful exile, be it ſo; I yield 
To thy requeſt, not his; for hateful ſtill 
Shall Creon ever be. 
CREON. 
Thy ſtubborn ſoul 
Bends with reluctance, and when anger fires it 
Is terrible; but natures form'd like thine 
Are their own puniſhment. 
| OEDIPUS. 
Wilt thou not hence? 
Wilt not be gone? 
CREON. 
I go; thou know'ſt me not; 
But theſe will do me juſtice. [Exit Creon, 


Si CE. ME IV; 


JOCASTA, OEDIPUS, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 


Princeſs, now, 
Perſuade him to retire, 
JOCASTA. 
Firſt, let me know 
The 


L 
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The cauſe of this diſſention. 
. CHORUS. 
From reports 
Uncertain, and ſuſpicions moſt injurious, 
The quarrel roſe, 
JOCASTA. 
Was th' accuſation mutual? 
CHORUS, 
It was, 
JOCASTA. 
What follow'd then ? 
CHORUS, 
Aſk me no more; 
Enough's already known ; we'll not repeat 
The woes of hapleſs Thebes. 
OE DIP US. 
You are all blind, 
Inſenſible, unjuſt; you love me not, 
Vet boaſt your piety. 
CHORUS. 
I ſaid before, 
Again I ſay, that not to love my king 
Evn as myſelf wou'd mark me for the worſt 
Of men; for thou did'ſt ſave expiring Thebes : 
O! riſe once more, protect, preſerve thy country! 
JOCASTA 
O! king, inform me, whence this ſtrange diſſention ? 
oo DE D:1/P-U''S. 
Til tell thee, my Jocaſta, for thou know'ſt 
The love I bear thee, what this wicked Creon 
Did artfully deviſe againſt me. | 


N 2 | 10. 


s JOE D IPU'S: 
Den i. 


| Speak it, 
If he indeed be guilty, |: 
OE DIP US. 
Creon ſays 
That I did murther Laius. 
1 6D AST: 2. 
Spake he this, 
As knowing it himſelf, or from another ? 
OED IP;U:S. 
He had ſuborn'd that evil-working prieſt ; 
And ſharpens ev'ry. tongue againſt his king. 
| JOCASTA. 
Let not a fear: perplex thee, OEdipus; 
Mortals know nothing of futurity, 
And theſe prophetic ſeers are all impoſtors ; 
I'll prove it to thee : know then, Laius once, 
Not from Apollo, but his prieſts, receiv'd 
An oracle, which-ſaid, it was decreed 
He ſhou'd be ſlain by his own ſon, the offspring 
Of Laius and Jocaſta; yet he fell 
By ſtrangers, murther'd, for ſo fame reports, 
By robbers in the place where three ways meet: 
A ſon was born, but e'er three days had paſt, 
The infant's feet were bor'd ; a ſervant took 
And left him on the pathleſs mountain's top, 
To.periſh there: thus Phoebus ne'er decreed. 
That he ſhou'd kill his father, or that Laius, 
Which much he fear'd, ſhou'd by his ſon be lain : 
Such is the truth of oracles ; henceforth: 
Regard them not; what heav'n wou'd have us know, 
It can with caſe unfold, and will reveal it. 


OE D I- 


* 
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OE DIP US. 
What thou haſt ſaid, Jocaſta, much diſturbs me; 
I tremble at it. 
JOCASTA. 
- "Wherefore ſhou'dſt thou fear? 
OE DLP U S. 
Methought I heard thee ſay, Laus was ſlain 
Where three ways meet. 
EY OCAS T A. 
"T was ſo reported Gans 
And is ſo ail, ö 
OEDIPUS. 
Where happen'd the misfortune ? 
Ho oJeaD CA STA; 
In Phocis, where the roads unite that lead 
To Delphi and to Daulia. 
OEDIPUS. 
- How long ſince? | 
73 OCASTF A. 
A little time e'er you began. to reign 
O'er Thebes, we heard it. 


Ng. ot pH. 


What thon haft ſaid, &c, The conduct of the fable, throughout 


this play, cannot be ſufficiently admired ; every thing advanced by 


Jocaſta, to deſtroy the force of the oracle, tends to confirm it; 
and every argument, which ſhe brings to remove the fears of OEdi- 


pus, increaſes them: the whole viſibly calculated to impreſs this 
moral and religious truth on the minds of the audience, viz. that 


whatever is decreed by divine providence muſt inevitably. come to 
paſs; and that all the means, which are made uſe of by men to 
counteract its deſigns, do, in the end, only promote and forward 
the accompliſhment of them : nothing can be more intereſting than 
the follownig ſcene between OEdipus and Jocaſta, 
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OEDIPUS 


OE DIP US. 
O! almighty Jove! 
What wilt thou do with me? | 
JOCASTA. 
Why talk'{ thou thus? 
OEDIPUS. 
Aſk me no more; but tell me of this Laius, 
What was his age, and ſtature? | 
J OC AS TA. 
| He was tall 3 
His hairs juſt turning to the ſilver hue; 
His form not much unlike thy own. 
OEDIPUS, 
; O! me! 
Sure I have call'd down curſes on myſelf 
 Unknowing. 


8 * 
1 2 ; 


JOCASTA. 
Ha! what ſay'ſt thou, OEdipus ! 
I tremble whilſt I look on thee. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! much 
I fear, the be ſaw too well ; but ſay, 
One thing will make it clear. 
TOCAS TA. 
I dread to hear it; 
Yet peat; and I will tell thee, 
OE DIP US. 
Went he forth 
With few attendants, or a num'rous train, 
In kingly pomp f 
gly pomp 10. 


With fexv attendants. Dacier laughs, with ſome reaſon, at the 
abſurdity of Seneca, who, in his ridiculous refinement on Sophocles, 


equips 
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JOCASTA. 
They were but five in all; 
The herald with them ; but one chariot there, 
Which carried Laius. 
OEDIPUS. 
O ! *tis but too plain: 
Who brought the news ? 
JOCAST A 
A ſervant, who alone 
Eſcap'd with life. , 
OEDIPUS. 
That ſervant, is he here? 
JOCAS TA 
O! no! his maſter ſlain, when he return'd 
And ſaw thee on the throne of Thebes, with pray'r 
Moſt earneſt he beſeech'd me to diſmiſs him, 
That he might leave this city, where he wiſh'd 
No longer to be ſeen, but to retire, 
And feed my flocks ; I granted his requeſt ; 
For that and more his honeſt ſervices 
Had merited. 
OEDIPUS. 
| I beg he may be ſent for 
Immediately. 
N 4 J] O- 


equips Laius with a large retinue ; but informs us, that great part 
of his guards loſt their way, and left his majeſty with only two or 
three footmen in a by-place. * Voila (ſays the French critic) une 
© belle invention, de faire &garer les gardes dans un voyage de 
* Thebes à Delphes, cèſt à dire, dans un chemin auſſi connue que 
celui de Paris à Verſailles, & preſqu' auſſi frequentẽ. Mr. Dacier 
is right in his critieiſm; but to expoſe the errors oſ Seneca would be 
an endleſs and unneceſſary taſk ; the trueſt idea of the merit of So- 
phocles might perhaps be formed by an accurate compariſon of his 
OEdipus with that of his Roman rival. 
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JOCASTA. 
He ſhall ; but wherefore is it ? 
OEDIPUS. 
J fear thou'ſt ſaid too much, and therefore wiſh 
To ſee him. 
JOCASTA. 
He ſhall come; but, O] my lord, 
Am I not worthy to'be told the cauſe 
Of this diſtreſs ? | 
: OEDIPUS. 
Thou art, and J will tell thee ; 
Thou art my hope; to whom ſhou'd I impart 
My ſorrows, but to thee ? Know then, Jocaſta, 
I am the ſon of Polybus, who reigns 
At Carinth, and the Dorian Merope 
His queen ; there long I held the foremoſt rank, 
Honour'd and happy, when a ſtrange event, 
(For ſtrange it was, tho' little meriting 
The deep concern I felt) alarm'd me much; 
A drunken rev'ller at a feaſt proclaim'd 
That I was only the ſuppoſed fon 
Of Corinth's king ; ſcarce cou'd I bear that day 
The vile reproach , the next, I ſought my N 
And aſk'd of them the truth; they too, Enrag'd, 
Reſented much the baſe indignity ; 
I lik'd their tender warmth, but ill I felt 
A ſecret anguiſh, and unknown to them, 
Sought out the Pythian oracle; in vain; 
Touching my parents, nothing cou'd I learn; 
But dreadful were the mis'ries it denounc'd 
Againſt me; twas my fate, Apollo ſaid, 
To wed my mother, to produce a race 
Accurſed and abborr'd ; and laſt, to ſlay 
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My father who begat me; ſad decree | 
Leſt I ſhou'd e' er fulfil the dire prediction, 
Inftant I fled from Corinth, by the ſtars 
Guiding my hapleſs journey to the place 
Where thou report'ſt this wretched king was ſlain 
But I will tell thee the whole truth ; at length 
I came to where the three ways meet ; when, lo! 
A herald, with another man like him 
Whom thou deſcrib'ſt, and in a chariot, met me; 
Both ſtrove with violence to drive me back; 
Enrag'd I ſtruck the charioteer, when ſtrait, 
As I advanc'd, the old man ſaw, and twice 
Smote me o'th* head, but dearly ſoon repay'd 
The inſult on. me; from his chariot roll'd 
Prone on the earth, beneath my ſtaff he fell, 
And inſtantly; expir'd : th' attendant train 
All ſhar'd his fate : if this unhappy ſtranger 
And Laius be the ſame, lives there a wretch 
So curs'd, ſo hateful to the gods as I am? 
Nor citizen, nor alien muſt receive, 
Or converſe, or communion hold with me, 
But drive me forth with infamy and ſhame ; 
The dreadful curſe pronounc'd with my own lips 
Shall ſoon o'grtake me; I have ſtain'd the bed 
<3 | : oO 


By the flars, &c. Moſt of the commentators on this paſſage have 
conſidered it merely as a proverbial expreſſion, applied in general to 
all who made long and dangerous journeys, and only alluding to 
the cuſtom of nayigators, who were diretted in their voyages by the 
ſtars; but as aſtronomy was in great eſteem amongſt the antients, 
jt is perhaps moſt probable that they guided themſelves by land, as 
well as by ſea, according to the courſe and ſituation of thoſe lumi- 
naries : there is therefore no occaſion to have recourſe to a proverb 
for the expreſſion, eſpecially as the method of travelling is in prac- 
fice, in fome parts of the world, even to this day. 
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Of him whom I had murtner'd ; am I then 
Aught but pollution ? if 1 fly from hence, 
The bed of inceſt meets me, and I go 
To flay my father Polybus, the beſt, 
The tend'reſt parent; this muſt be the work 
Of ſome malignant pow'r : ye righteous gods, 
Let me not ſee that day, but reft in death, 
Rather than ſuffer ſuch calamity. 
CHORUS. 
O! king, we pity thy diftreſs ; but wait 
With patience his arrival, and deſpair not. 
OE DTPVU's. 
That ſhepherd is my only hope : Jean, 
Wou'd he were here 
JOCAS TA. 
Suppoſe he were; what then? 
What woud'ſt thou do? 
OE DIP US. 
I'm tell thee; if he ſays 
The ſame as thou doſt, I am ſafe, and guiltleſs. 
JO CAS T - Wh 
What ſaid I then? 
OEDIPUS. 
Thou ſaid'ſt he did report 
Laius 
My father Polybus, e. The plot advances gradually, and as it were 
inſenfibly, to the utmoſt point of perfection: OEdipus is already 
but too well convinced that he is the murtherer of Laius, but ſtil 
believes himſelf the ſon of Polybus and Merope. If the caſual 
murther of a ſtranger, and the marriage of his widow, makes him 
ſo unhappy 3 what will be his condition, when he diſcovers Gat 
ſtranger to be his father, and that widow, his mother? 
His arrival. The arrival of the ſhepherd mentioned by Joeaſta, 


whom we ſhall find of ſignal ſervice in keeping up the attention of 
the ſpectators and protracting the cataſtrophe. 
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Laius was ſlain by robbers ; if 'tis true 
He fell by numbers, I am innocent, 
For I was unattended ; if but one 
Attack'd and flew him, doubtleſs I am he. 

JOCASTA. 
Be fatisfy'd it muſt be as he firſt 
Reported it ; he cannot change the tale ; 
Not I alone, but the whole city heard it: 
Or grant he ſhou'd, the oracle was ne'er 
Fulfill'd; for Phoebus faid, Jocaſta's ſon 
Shou'd ſlay his father; that cou'd never be; 
For, O! Jocaſta's ſon long ſince is dead; 
He cou'd not murther Laius ; therefore, never 
Will I attend to prophecies again. 

OE DIP US. 
Right, my Jocaſta; but, I bog thee, ſend 
And fetch this ſhepherd ; do not fail. 

JOCASTA. 

+ I will 

This moment; come, my lord, let us go in; 
I will do nothing but what pleaſes thee. 


[Exeunt, 
CEE VF. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 
Grant me henceforth, ye pow'rs divine, 
In virtue's pureſt paths to tread ! 1 


Grant me benteforth, &c. This is the third intermede or ſong of 
the chorus; who ſhock'd at the impiety of Jocaſta, in queſtioning 
* agreeably to their office and character, de- 

clare 
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In ev'ry word, in ev'ry deed, 
May ſanctity of manners ever ſhine ! 
Obedient to the laws of Jove, 
The laws deſcended from above, 
Which, not like thoſe by feeble mortals giv'n, 
Bury'd in dark oblivion lye, | 
Or worn by time decay, and die, 
But bloom eternal like their native heay'n ! 
ANTSSTROPHE I. 
Pride firſt gave birth to tyranny : 
That hateful vice, inſulting pride, 
When, ev'ry human pow'r defy'd, 
She lifts to glory's heighth her votary; 
Soon ſtumbling, from her tott'ring throne 
She throws the wretched victim down: 
But may the god indulgent hear my pray'r, 
That god whom humbly I adore, 
O! may he ſmile on Thebes once more, 
And take it's wretched monarch to his care ! 
S TRO RHE Il. 
Periſh the impious and prophane, 
Who, void of reverential fear, 
Nor juſtice, nor the laws revere, 
Who leave their god for pleafure or for gain ! 
Who ſwell by fraud their ill- got ſtore, 
Who 
clare their abhorrence of ſuch preſumption, and deprecate the wrath, 
of the gods, which muſt inevitably fall on the delinquent: the 
whole is full of noble and religious ſentiments adapted to the ſub- 
jet. TON | 
| Perifh the impious, &c. This apparently glances at the- conduct 
ef Jocaſta in the preceding ſcene ; though the chorus, out of reſpect 
to their ſovereign, expreſs themſelves in general terms, and rather 
ſeem to exculpate themſelves than to accule her, 
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Who rob the wretched and the poor ! 
If vice unpuniſh'd virtue's meed obtain, 
Who ſhall refrain the impetuous Toul, 
The rebel paſſions who controul, 
Or wherefore do I lead this choral train ? 
ANTISTROPFPHEE: I. 
No more to Delphi's ſacred ſhrine 
Need we with incenſe now repair, 
No more ſhall Phocis hear our pray'r, 
Nor fair Olympia ſee her rites divine; 
If oracles no longer prove 
The pow'r of Phœbus and of Jove : 
Great lord of all, from thy eternal throne 
Behold, how impious men defame 
Thy lov'd Apollo's honour'd name ; 
O!] guard his rights, and vindicate thy own. 
{Exeunt. 


ACT 


If wice unpuniſhed, &c. If vice, ſays the chorus, meets with 
the reward of virtue, who will be good and virtuous, or why 
© ſhould we facrifice to the gods ?* We meet with a parallel pallage 
in holy writ. 

I was grieved at the wicked (fays David) I do ſee the ungodly 
© in ſuch proſperity, theſe proſper in the world, and theſe have 
© riches in poſſeſſion; and I ſaid, then have I cleanſed my heart in 
© vain, and waſhed my hands in innocency.* Pſal. Ixxiii. 

No more to Delphi's, &c. It was uſual to depute certain prieſts from 
every temple to carry offerings to the temple of Apollo, and to aſ- 
fiſt at the aſſemblies of Greece, particularly at Olympia, or Piſa, a 
city of Elis in the Peloponneſus, famous for the Olympic . and 
the n of Jupiter. | 
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190 OEDIPUS 


. 


SCENE I. 
JOCASTA, CHORUS. 
JOCASTA. 


AGES and rulers of the land, I come 
To ſeek the altars of the gods, and there 
With incenſe and oblations to appeaſe 
Offended heav'n : my OEdipus, alas ! 
No longer wiſe and prudent, as you all 
Remember once he was, with preſent things 
Compares the paſt, nor judges like himſelf; 
Unnumber'd cares perplex his anxious mind, 
And ev'ry tale awakes new terrors in him ; 
Vain is my counſel, for he hears me not. 
Firſt then, to thee, O ! Phoebus, for thou ſtill 
Art 


Sages and rulers, Cc. The title of AR Tig, or rulers, with 
which Jocaſta ſalutes the chorus, plainly points out to us the age 
and dignity of thoſe who compoſed it, being only given to the guar- 
gians and defenders of their country. Jocaſta, we ſee, alarmed at 
the deſpondency and miſerable condition of OEdipus, enters with 
boughs of ſupplication in her hand, and is going with great humi- 
lity to the temples of the gods, whoſe oracles ſhe had juſt before 
treated with contempt : ſo natural is the tranſition from open im- 
Piety and preſumption to ſervile fears, and enthuſiaſtic ſuperſtition, 

Firft then to thee, Sc. The words ay Ng ar e, thou 
< art the neareſt, have puzzled the commentators. I have ven- 
tured to give them a figurative ſenſe, as moſt agreeable to the con- 
text. There is, I think, a propriety in her firſt and particular ap- 
plication to Apollo on this occaſion, as it was probably meant ts 
make amends for her former impiety and contempt of him, 


4 
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Art near to help the wretched, we appeal; 
And ſuppliant beg thee now to grant thy aid 
Propitious; deep is our diſtreſs; for, O 
We ſee our pilot ſinking at the helm, | 
And much already fear the veſſel loſt, 


8 En N . 


SHEPHERD from Corinth, JOCASTA, CHORUS. 


SHEPHERD. 


Can you inſtruct me, ſtrangers, which way lyes 
The palace of king OEdipus ; himſelf 
I wou'd moſt gladly ſee; can you inform me? 
CHORUS. 
This is the palace; he is now wit hin; 
Thou ſee'ſt his queen before thee. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ever bleſt 
And happy with the happy may'ſt thou live 
JOCASTA. 
Stranger, the ſame good wiſh to thee, for well 
Thy words deſerve it; but ſay, wherefore com'ſt thou, 
And what's thy news ? | 
SHEPHER D. 
To thee, and to thy huſband, 
Pleaſure, and joy. | 
J O- 


With the happy, &c. There is ſomething remarkable in this wiſh ; 
© may'& thou live, not only happy thyſelf, but with thoſe who are 
© ſo!* Sophocles knew that a good mind, even in the midſt of at- 
fluence, could enjoy no felicity, whilſt there were ſcenes of miſery, 


and diſtreſs before it; and that all human happineſs is increaſed by 


participation, 
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JO CAS TA. 
What pleaſure? and whence art thou ? 
SHEPHER D. 
From Corinth: to be brief, I bring thee tidings 
Of good and evil. - 
Joc A S T A. 
f Ha! what mean thy words 
Ambiguous ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Know then, if report ſay true, 
The Iſthmian people will chooſe — 
Their ſov'reign. 
oer TA. 
1 Is not Polybus their king ? 
SHEPHERD, 
No; Polybus is dead. 
JOCAST A. 
What ſay'ſt thou? dead? 
SHEPHER D. 
If I ſpeak falſly, may death ſeize on me ! 
FOCASTA. 
[To one of her attendant, 
Why fly'ſt thou not to tell thy maſter ? hence! 


What 


The Ifthmian people. The people of Corinth; ſo called from > 4 
famous Iſthmus there. 

Polybus is dead. This peripetie, or chinge of Hs ariſing ſo 
naturally, and ſo agreeably bringing on the cataſtrophe, has been® 
deſervedly celebrated by the critics: the news of Polybus's death, 
and the diſcovery of his not being the father of OEdipus, inſtead of 


delivering that unfortunate king from all his fears, becomes the 
means of diſplaying his guilt, and involving him in ruin and de- 


ſtruction: nothing, as Ariſtotle obſerves, can be more compleatly 
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What are you ndw, you oracles divine ! 4 
Where is your truth? the fearful OEdipus, . 
From Corinth fled, leſt he ſhou'd flay the king, 


This Polybus, who periſh 'd, not by him, 
But by the hand of heav'n. 


8 CE N E III. 
OEDIPUS, JOEASTA, SHEPHERD, CHORDS, 
of Di us. 


MI dear Jocaſta, 
Why haſt thou call d me hither? 
JO ASTA. 
Hear this man, 
And when chou Bear | him, mark what faith is due 
To your revered oracles. 
OE DIPUS. 
Who is he? 
And what doth he report ? 
TULCTATTA 
| He comes from Corinth; 
And age, thy father Polybus is dead. 
- -<QE-DIPUS. 
What ſay'ſt thou; ſtranger? ſpeak to me, O] ſpeak, _ 
SHEPHERD. 
If wicking this thou, firſt defir'ſt my anſwer ; 
Nabe, he is trad, t 
"OE DIP v 8. 
How dy'd he? ſay, by treaſon, 
Or ſome diſeaſe f * 
5 8H E PH E RO. 
. Alas H a little force = 1 
Vol. II. O N Will 
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Will lay to reſt the weary limbs of age. 
es. 
Diſtemper then did kill him? 
| SHEPHERD. 
That in part, 
And part a length of years that wore him down. 
OE DIP US. 
Now, my Jocaſta, who ſhall henceforth truſt 
To prophecies, and ſeers, and clam'rous birds 
With their vain omens : they who had decreed 
That I ſhou'd kill my father ? he, thou ſeeft 
Beneath the earth lies buried, whilſt I live 
In ſafety here, and guiltleſs of his blood: 
Unleſs perhaps ſorrow for loſs of me 
Shorten'd his days, thus only cou'd I kill 
My father ; but he's gone, and to the ſhades 
Hath carry'd with him thoſe vain oracles 
Of fancy'd ills, no longer worth my care. 
JUCALS TA. 
Did I not ſay it wou'd be thus ? 
OE. Dir US 


Thou didſt; 

But J was full of fears. 
J O- 
Unleſs perhaps, &c. This is merely as it were in triumph over the 
prediction, and as a circumſtance too ridiculous to deſerve attention. 
As ſoon as OEdipus is acquainted with the death of Polybus, his 
ſuppoſed father, he ſides with Jocaſta, and laughs at the oracle; 
the event, however, proved the folly of this contempt and i impiety, 
and conveys at the ſame time this uſeful leſſon to mankind, viz. 
that nothing is to be doubted, ridiculed, or called in queſtion, that 
comes from heaven, how diſputable ſoever it may appear in the eyes 
of men, who are unable to comprehend it. If the antient drama 
may be thought by ſome to fall ſhort of the modern in ſome leſs im- 
portant points, we mult at leaſt acknowledge i it, with regard to mo- 
rg infinitely ſuperior fo our own, 


a; 
- 


* 
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JOCAST A: 
 Henceforth, no more 
Indulge them. FOLD : 
OEDIPUS. 
But my mother's bed----that {til} 
Muſt be avoided : I muſt fly from that. 7 
| 'JOCASTA. 
Why ſhou'd man fear, whom chance, and chance alone 
Doth ever rule? Foreknowledge all is vain, 
And can determine nothing; therefore beſt 
It is to live as fancy leads, at large, 
Uncurb'd, and only ſubje& to our will. 
Fear not thy mother's bed : oft'times in dreams 
Have men committed inceſt ; but his life 
Will ever be moſt happy, who contemns 
Such idle phantoms, 
OE DIP US. 
Thou wert right, Jocaſta, 

Did not my mother live; but as it is, 
Spite of thy words, I mult be anxious Kill, 


92 : 10 


Why bon d man far, Sc. Jocaſta had already treated the eres 
of Apollo with contempt; we are not therefore ſurpriſed at the im- 
piety of this ſentiment, which has been embraced by the deſpiſers 
of religion from the earlieſt period of time to this day, When men 
are once. perſuaded that chance and not providence rules all things 
here below, they naturally conclude themſelves at liberty to follow 
their own inclinations, without the leaſt regard to the will of hea - 
ven, Let us eat and drink, for to-mvrrow we dye.” The diſco- 
very of Jocaſta's guilt, and her immediate puniſhment was appa- 
rently deſigned by Sophocles as a leſſon to the free-thinkers of his 
age, and C 
own, 
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JOCAST 
Think on thy father's death, it is a gut 
To guide thee here. 
OE DIP US. 
| It is ſo; yet I fear 1 
Whilſt ſhe ſurvives him. | | 
8 H E PH E R D. 
| ho is it you mean? 
8 1 
n 
Merope, the wife 


Of Polybus. 
SHEPHE R D. 
| And wherefore fear you her? 
8 OE DPI Us. 
| Know, ftranger, a moſt dreadful oracle 
| Concerning her affrights me. 
0 8 H EP HER D. 
oY May 1 know it, 
Or muſt it be reveal'd to none but thee ? b 
WSUS 
01 I no! I'll tell thee ; Phcebus hath declar'd 
That OEdipus ſhou'd ſtain his mother's bed, 
And dip his hands in his own father's blood; 
| Wherefore I fled from Corinth, and liv'd here, 
| | | In' happineſs indeed; but {till thou know'ſt | f 
| | It is a bleſſing to behold” our . 
Ang. that had not. RI 
SHE P- 
"Iris @ light, &c. The expreſſion in the 1 is ſomething 
fingular, * pays h o T4TQ ah, the tomb of thy 
6 father, is a great eye * i. e. an eye by which thou may '| ſee how 
little oracles are to be confided i in, which with regard to bin have 
already proved falſe. 


TYRANNUS. 
SHEPHERD. 
Was it for this cauſe 
Thou wert an exile then ? 
"OEDI1iPU'S, 
It was; I fear'd 
That I might one day prove my father's murth'rer. 
8 HE PH ERP. 
What if I come, O!] king, to baniſh hence 
Thy terrors, and reſtore thy peace. 
OEDIPUS. 
O!] ſtranger, 
Cou'dſt thou do this; I wou'd reward thee > nobly. 
SHEPHERD. 
Know then, for this I came; ; I came to ſerve, 
And make thee happy. 
"S OE DIP US. 
But I will not go 
Back to my parents, 
SHEPHER D. 
Son, I ſee thou know'ſt not 
What thou art doing. 
OEDIPUS. 


Wherefore think'ſt thou ſo ? 
By heay'n I beg thee then do thou inſtruct me. 


19 


O 3 8 HE P- 


Son, &c, Dacier obſerves on this paſſage, that the age and con- 
dition of the ſhepherd, who had ſaved OEdipus in his infancy, 
might intitule him to the uſe of this appellation ; but remarks, at the 
ſame time, that ſuch familiarity from a ſhepherd to a king, would 
not ſuit with French manners, nor the expreſſion be admitted in the 
French tongue. Abhorrent however as it may be to a Brench ear, 
it is by no means difagreeable to an Engliſh one, as the frequent _-_ 


of it in Shakeſpear and other writers ſufficiently confirm. 
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SHEPHERD. 
If thou did'ſt fly from Corinth for this cauſe--= 
SE DICTHNS 
Apollo's dire predictions ſtill affright me. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fear'ſt thou pollution from thy parents? 
OED I-P U Þ.- 
That, 


And that alone I dread, 
SHEPHERD. 
Thy fears are vain, 
| OEDIPUS, 
Nat if they are my parents, 
SHEPHERD. 
| Polybus 
Was nat a-kin to thee. 0 
| OEDIPUS. 
What ſay'ſt thou? Speak; 
Say, was not Polybus my father ? 
SHEPHERD. 
No more than he is mine, 
2744s OE D 1- 


| If theu didi fy, Sc. This is a continuation of the ſhepherd's laſt 
ſpeech, who purſues his ſentiment without regard to the intervening 
requeſt of OEdipus, 

Polybus was not a- lin, &c, One may eaſily conceive the power- 
ful effect, which this firſt diſcovery muſt have had on the mind of 
OEdipus, and how finely and gradually it prepares the terrible and 
affecting cataſtrophe. Ariſtotle has with great truth therefore ob- 
ſerved, that nothing could be better imagined than the circumſtance 
before us. See his Art of Poetry, chap. xi. 

No more than he is mine, In the original, here follow two lines, 
which have either no meaning at all, or a very fooliſh one, and 
which I have therefore omitted in the tranſlation, 
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OE DIPUS. 
Why call me then 


His ſon ? 


SHEPHER D. 
Becauſe long ſince I gave thee to him; 
He did receive thee from theſe hands, 
obs CE DIPUS. 
Indeed? 
And cou'd he love another's child ſo well? 
SHEPHERD. 
He had no children; that perſuaded him 
To take and keep thee. 
OE DIP US. 
Did'ſt thou buy me then, 
Or am I thine, and muſt I call thee father ? 
SHEPHEED, 
I found thee in Cithzran's woody vale. 
„ 
What brought thee there? 
SHEPHERD. 
| I came to feed my flocks 
On the green mountain's ſide. . 
OE IEZEPIS. 
<8 It ſeems thou wert 
A wand'ring ſhepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 
Thy deliverer; 
I fav'd thee from deſtruction. 
OE DIP US. 
How! what then 
Had happen'd to me? 
8 1 E PH E R D. 
Thy own feet will beſt 
04 | Inform 
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Oe) 
Inform thee of that circumſtance, 


OE DIF. US. 
. | = 
Why call'ſt thou to remembrance A — 
Of ſo long date? 
8 HEFHE RD. 
Twas I who.loos'd, the tendons 
Of thy bared feet. | 
t OEDIPUS. 
I; ſcems.in infancy, 
I ſuffer'd much then. 
SHEPHER D. 
To. this incident 
Thou ow'ſt 2% 
OE DIPUS. 
My father, or my mother, 
Who did it? know Md thou? | 
8 HE. P H. ER D. 


'* He, who gave thee ta me, 
Muſt tell thee that. 


'OE D 1 P U 8 : 
Then from another s hand. 
Thou did'ſt receive me. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, another ſhepherd, 
AA e 01 


* 


Thou oweft thy name. Old rruc, or OEdipus, ſignifies in the 
Greek, ſwell'd-foot, J To eie us Tad\as,” © tumore nactus 
nomen ac vitio pedum, - (fays Seneca)” C raking his name from the 
ſore and ſwelling of his foot." This remarkable circumſtance, | 
which ſo ſtrongly confirms the ſhepherd's veracity, awakeng the fuC- + 
picions, and raiſes the curjolity of OEdipus, who proceeds from 
queſtion to W to a full conviction of his own guilt and mi- 
1 2 ; 
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OE DIP US. 
Who was he? Can'ſt thou recollect? 
SHEPHERD, 
| 'Twas one, 
At leaft ſo call'd, of Laius' family. 
OEDIPUS 
Laius, who rul'd at Thebes ? 
SHEPHERD. 
The ſume; this man 
Was ſhepherd to king Laius. 
OE DIP US. 
| Lives he ſtill, 
And cou'd I ſee him? 
[pointing to chorus. 
S HE PHE RD. 
Some of theſe perhaps 
His countrymen may give you information. 
OE DIPUS. [to the chorus. 
O! ſpeak, my friends, if any of you know 
This ſhepherd ; whether {till he lives at Thebes 
Or in ſome neighb'ring country; tell me quick, 
For it concerns us near, 
CHORUS, 
It muſt be he 
Whom thou did'ſt lately ſend for; but the queen 
Can beſt inform thee, 
OE DIP US. 
Know'ſt thou, my Jocaſta, 
Whether the man whom thou did'ſt order hither, 
And whom the ſhepherd ſpeaks of, be the ſame? 
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erer 
Whom meant he? for I know not. OEdipus, 
Think n not ſo r of this thing. 
> 2% 2 OE D IPUS. 
. - Good heav'n 
Forbid, Jocaſta, I ſhou'd now negle& 
To clear my birth, when thus the 1 85 is mark d 
And open to me! 
7 O CAS TA. 
Do not, by the gods 
I beg thee, do not, if thy life be dear, 
Make farther ſearch, for I have felt 9 
Already from it. 
OE DIP US. 
Reſt thou ſatisfy'd; 
Were I deſcended from a race of flaves, 
of wou'd. not diſhenour thee. | 7 
3 62] J CAS T A. 
Vet hear me; do not, 
Once more I beg — * not ſearch this matter. 
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'Whom meant he? Jocaſta, already but too well acquainted with 
the horrid truth, is reduced to a ſtate of ſtupefaction: ſhe pre- 
tends, when OEdipus addreſſes her, ta be ignorant of all that has 
been ſaid, and endeavours to diſſuade him from all farther enquiry; 
her advice naturally increaſes that curioſity which it was meant co 
remove, and leads the unfortunate OEdipus to a diſcovery of the 
whole. N c 

A race of flaves. The original is, u J 6x Tprrus e Hun- 
* 7pog o ide, © not if I was thrice a ſlave from a third 
mother, 1. e. not if my mother, with her mother, and grand- 
mother, for three generations back, had been ſlaves. This could 
not be admitted in the tranſlation, 
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OE DIP US. 
I will not be perſuaded; 1 muſt ſearch 
And find it too, 

JOCAST A. 

I know it beſt, and beſt 

Adviſe thee. | 

OE DIP US. 

That advice perplexes more. 

1J0C ASTA. 
O! wou'd to heav'n that thou may ſt never know 
Or who, or whence thou art! 

OE IP US. [tothe attendants. 
Let ſomeone fetch 

That ſhepherd quick, and leave this woman here 
To glory in her high deſcent. | 

JOCASTA, 

Alas! 
Unhappy OEdipus ! that word alone 
I naw can ſpeak, remember tis my laſt 
[Exit Jocaſta. 


* SCENE 


8 tis my laſt. The ſilence and departure of Jocaſta, on 
this occaſion, are extremely judicious, and infinitely preferable to 
the rhetorical parade of lamentation put into her mouth by Seneca, 
Corneille and Dryden; nothing more could, indeed, be ſaid by her 
with any degree of propriety : ſhe was already convinced of her 
own and OEdipus's guilt, and in conſequence of it had reſolved ts 
deſtroy herſelf ; © remember tis my laſt word; this, we ſee, is pur- 


poſely expreſs'd in an ambigious manner, and OEdipus does not 


perceive that ſhe means never to ſpeak to him again. Dacier re- 
marks, that the condu& of Sophacles is truly admirable in this par- 
ticular ; for though it was abſolutely neceſſary that Jocaſta ſhould be 
preſent at the unraveling of the plot, and diſcovery of OEdipus's 
Tr. it was no longer ſo when the diſcovery was made, as their 
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SCENE IV. 
OEDIPUS, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 
Why fled the queen in ſuch diſorder hence? 
Sorely diſtreſs'd ſhe-ſeem'd, and much TI fear 
Her filence bodes ſome ſad event. 
OE DIP US. 
Whate er 
May come of that, I am reſolv d to know 
The ſecret of my birth, how mean ſoever 
It chance to prove; perhaps her ſex's pride 
May make her bluſh to find I was not born 
Of noble parents; but I call myſelf. 
The ſon of fortune, my indulgent mother, 
Whom I ſhall never be aſhamed to own. 
The 


meeting afterwards would have been ſhocking and indecent : the 
truth of this obſervation may be juſtified by turning to Seneca, 
where the reader will ſee how that pompous writer has failed by 
leaving-his maſter, and truſting to his own weaker genius. 

The fon of fortune. The antients called all thoſe the ſons of for- 
tune, ho not knowing their parents, or being of mean extraction, 
had raiſed themſelves by merit to rank and dignity in the ſtate. 
Horace ſpeaking of himſelf, ſays 5 

Luſerat in campo fortune filius. Book 2. ſat. 6. 
The expreſſion is luckily 'agreeable to our own idiom, and fre- 
quently made uſe of amongſt us to convey exactly the ſame idea. 
What follows, when OEdipus conſiders himſelf as the offspring of 
time, and calls the months his brethren, is perhaps the verbum ar- 
dens of Tully, or what the Frenck term, idée trop hardie ; the ſitu- 
ation, however, and circumſtances of OE dipus at this time, may 
render it more excuſable. 
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The kindred months that are like me, her children, 
The years that roll obedient to her will, 

Haye rais'd me from the loweſt ſtate to pow'r 

And ſplendor ; ; Wherefore, being what I am, 

I need not fear the knowledge of my birth 


SCENE V. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 
If my prophetic ſoul doth well divine, 
E'er on thy-brow to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhine, 
Cithæron, thou the myſt'ry ſhalt unfold ; 
The doubtful OEdipus, no longer blind, 
Shall ſoon his country and his father find, 


And all the ſtory « of his birth be told; ©” 
Then 


If my prophetic ſoul, &c. OEdipus retreating with the ſhepherd 
of Corinth, in expeRation of the old man, to ſupply the intermediate 
ſpace of time, the chorus advances. towards the middle of the the- 
atre, probably near the altar of Apollo. As they are incline 
throughout to judge , favourably. of their ſovereign, they ſeem, to 
wiſh, and almoſt ta believe, that he may be found the ſon of fomedi- 
vinity. Dacier and Doctor Burton obſerye, that the ſtrophe 755 
* antiſtrophe coming thus in the middle of the act, is ſomething 

* gularand uncommon, but that the chorus in this place do not ſing 
© but ſpeak.” Wich all due deference to the opinion of theſe learn- 
ed gentlemen, I cannot, for my own. part,. ſee. any reaſon why the 
on and antiſtrophe ſhould not be ſung in this place as well as 
in any other; this is doubtleſs the fourth ſong or intermede of the 
chorus, but the arbitrary divifion into actes, for which, as I before 
obſerved, there is no foundation, had puzzled the commentators, 
and foxced chem to inis expedient as the beſt method of ſolving the 
difficulty. 
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Then ſhall we in grateful Iays 
Celebrate our monarch's praiſe, 
And in the ſprightly dance our ſongs triumphant raiſe, 
ANTISTROPHE. 
What heav'nly pow'r gave birth to thee, O] king? 
From Pan, the god of mountains, did'ſt thou ſpring 
With ſome fair daughter of Apollo jain'd ; 
Art thou from him who o'er Cyllene reigns, 
Swift Hermes, ſporting in Arcadia's plains ? 
Some Nymph of Helicon did Bacchus find, 
Bacchus, who delights to rove © 
Through the foreſt, hill and grove, 
And art thou, prince, the ene of their love ? 


SCENE VI. 


OEDIPUS, CHORUS, SHEPHERD from Coxix rn. 
| OEDIPUS. 


If I may judge of one whom yet I ne'er 
Had converſe with, yon old man, whom I ſee 
This way advancing, muſt be that fame ſhepherd 
We lately ſent for, by his age and mein, 
Ev'n as this ſtranger did deſcribe him to us; 
My ſervant's too are with him ; but you beſt 
Can ſay, for you muſt know him well. 
CHORUS. 
Tis he, 
My lord, the faithful ſhepherd of king Laius. 
OE DI- 


If I may judge, &c. OEdipus returns with the ſhepherd of Co- 
rinth ; as he comes on the ſtage, ſeting the old ſhepherd with the 
attendants at a diſtance, and advancing towards him, he addreſſes 

the chorus, 
| . 
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CEDIPUS. | 
[To the ſhepherd from Corinth. 
What ayn en ſtranger, is it he? 
| S H EPHER D. 
It is. 


8 75 N E VII. 


OLD SHEPHERD, OEDIPUS, SHEPHERD from 
Corinty, CHORUS. 


OEDIPUS. 
Now anſwer me, old man, look this — ſpeak, 
Didſt thou belong to Laius? | 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
| Sir, I did, 
No hireling ſlave, but in his phy bred, 
I ſerv'd him long. 
OE DIP US. 
What was thy bus'neſs there? 
OLD SHEPHE RD. 
For my life's better part I tended ſheep, 
OEDIPUS. 
And whither didſt thou lead them? 
OLD SHEPHERD. 


To Cithæron, 
And to the neighb'ring plains. 


OE DIP US. 
Behold this man, 
Pointing to the ſhepherd of Corinth. 
Doſt ton remember to have ſeen him ? 
OLD SHEPHER D. 
Whom ? 


What hath he done ? 


OE D. | 
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"OEDIPUS. 
| Him, - who now ſtands before thee, 
Call thou to mind, or converſe or connection 
Between you in times paſt ? 1 6 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
I cannot ay 
I recolle& it aa. 
SHEPHERD of Corinth. 
1 do not wonder 
He ſhou'd a me, but I will recall 
Some facts of antient date; he muſt remember 
When on Cithæron we together fed | 
Our ſev'ral flocks, in daily converſe join'd 
From ſpring to autumn, and when winter bleak 
Approach'd, retir'd ; I to my little cot 
Convey'd my 8 he to the palace led 
His fleecy care; can'ſt thou remember this? 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
I do, but that is long long fiance. 
8 HEPHER D of Corinth. 
1 e 
But ſay, good ſhepherd, can'ſt thou. call to mind 
An infant, whom thou did deliver to me, 
Requeſting me to breed him as my own ?! _ 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
Ha! wherefore aſk'ſt thou this! | 
SHEPHERD of Corinth. 
[Pointing to OEdipus, 
A him here, 
That very child. 
OL SHEPHERD, 
O!] fay it not, away, 
Perdition on thee ! | 


4 
1 


OE D I- 
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OE DIP US. 
Why reprove bin h! 5 f 
Thou art thyſelf to blame, old man. 
OLD SHEPHERD, a 
In what bill 
Am to blame, my lord? — ö 
OE DIP US. 
Then voy not ſpeale 
Touching this boy. 
OLD SHEP H K R D. 
Alas Pony pra * 
What he hath fad. 
ox DIL 8. 
If not by ſofter means 
To be perſuaded, force ſhall wring it from thee, 
OLD S HEP HE R D. 
Treat not an old man harſhly. ET My; 
OE DI P U.S, to the "Yn 
5 N Bind his hands. 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
Wherefore, my lord? what wou'dſt thou have me do? 
OE DI. P. UCS. 
That child he talks of, didſt thou give it to him? 
OLD SHEPHERD. 7 4 
I did, and wou'd to-heay'n I then had dy'd ! 
OE DIP US. 
Die ſoon thou ſhalt, unleſs thou tell'ſt it all. 
OLD oy 47 
Say rather if I dev” e ; 
This — 
To trifle with us, by his dull delay,” g. 


Vor, II. P | OLD 
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OLD SHEPHERD. 
I do not; ſaid I got I gave the child? 
OE DIPUS. 
Whence came the boy? was he thy own, or who 
Did give him to, thee ? 
OLD SHEPHER D. 
From another hand 
I had recgiv'd him. 
OEDIPUS. Lo 
| Say, what hand? from whom? 
Whenee came he 
OLD SHEPHERD. 


Do not, by the gods I beg thee, 


QEDIPUS, 
Force me to aſ again, 
And thou ſhalt die. | 
ALD SHEPHERD. 
In Lajus's palace born 
OBD U S. 
n ens tack 
OLD. SHEPHERD. 
| Alas 3 
Ii nth eds . ( 
”. i OEDIPUS. 
2 3 
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Do not inquire. 


Vet ſay it. 1 101 1 Net 0. 
OLD. S HEP HE R D. 
He was call'd the ſon of Laius : 
But aſk the queen, for ſhe can beſt inform thee, 
QEDIPUS. 
Did ſhe then give the child to thee ? 


* 


I © op 
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OED SHEPHERD. 
| She did, 
OE D EP U 8. 
For what? 
OLD S HEPHE RD. 
To kill him. 
CEDIPUS, : 
Kill her child ! inhuman 
And barb'rous mother! 3 
OLD SHEPHERD, 
A dire oracle 
Affrighted, and conſtrain'd her to it, 
OE DI PU S. 
Nat 
What oracle ? 
OLD SHEPHERD. 
Which ſaid, her ſon ſhou'd ſlay 


His parents. N 
OE DIP US. 
Wherefore gav'ſt thou then the infant 
To this old ſnepherd? 


OLD SHEPH E R D. 
Pity mov'd me to it: 
I hop'd he wou'd have ſoon convey'd his charge 
To ſome far diſtant country; he, alas 
Preſerv'd him but for miſery and woe; 
For, O] my lord, if thou indeed art he, 
Thou art of all mankind the moſt unhappy. 
OE DIP US. 
O! me! at length the myſtery's unravel'd, 
Tis plain; *tis clear; my fate is all determin'd: 
Thoſe are my parents who ſhou'd not have been 
Ally d to me: the is my wiſe, ev'n he | | 
P 2 Rte Whom 
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Whom nature had forbidden me to wed ; 

I have lain him who gave me life, and now 

Of thee, O! light! I take my laſt farewel ; 

For OEdipus ſhall ne'er behold thee more. x 
$3: 4336 © i hs: "of 7-4: T[Exeunt, 


SCENE VIII. 
CHORUS. 
$TROPHE 1. 
O! hapleſs ate of human race | 
How quick the fleeting ſhadows paſs 
Of tranſitory. bliſs below, 
Where all is vanity and woe ! | 
By thy example taught, O] prince, we ſee 
Man was not made for true felicity. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
Thou, OEdipus, beyond the reſt 
Of mortals wert ſupremely bleſt; 
Whom ey'ry hand conſpir'd to raiſe, 
Whom. ev'ry hand rejoic'd to praiſe, 
When from the Sphynx thy all-preſerving hand 
Stretch'd forth its aid to ſave a ſinking land. 


STR 0- 


O ! hapleſs fate, @e. © This is the fifth and luſt hor inter- 
mede of the chorus, who, convinced of OEdipus's guilt, lament the 
fate of their unhappy maſter in the moſt affecting manner; drawing 
at the ſame time, from his example, ſome moral reflections on the 

inſtability of all human happineſs, naturally reſulting from the ſub- 
je, and ſuitable to the occaſion, In juſtice to Sophocles, it may 
here be obſerved, that the ſongs of the chorus throughout this play 
are not only in every point unexceptionable, but to the laſt degree 
TI and pathetic, 


- 
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STROPHE IL 
Thy virtues rais'd thee to a throne, 
And grateful Thebes was all thy own ; 
Alas! how chang'd that glorious name 
Loſt are thy virtues, and thy fame; ,, . . 
How cou'dft thou thus pollute thy father's bed? 
How cou'dft thou thus thy hapleſs mother wed ? 


hANTI1+SPRkROPHE: IC 2. 


How cou'd that bed unconſcious bear 
So long the vile inceſtuous pair! 
But time, of quick and piercing fight, 
Hath brought the horrid deed to light; 
At length Jocaſta owns her guilty flame, 
And finds a huſband and a child the ſame. 
EPO DR. 
Wretched ſon of Laius, thee - 
Henceforth may I never ſee, 
But abſent ſhed the pious tear, 
And weep thy fate with grief ſincere ! 
For thou didſt raiſe our eyes to life and light, 
To cloſe them now in everlaſting night. 


* 
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ACT V. 


Ss C E N E I. 
MESSENGER, e HO RUsG. 


MESSENGER. 
AGES of Thebes, moſt honour'd and fever'd, 
If &er the houſe of Labdacus was dear 
And precious to you, what will: be your grief 
When I ſhall tell the moſt diſaſt'rous tale 
You ever heard, and to your eyes preſent 
A ſpectacle more dreadful than they yet 
Did e'er behold l not the wide Danube's waves 
Nor Phaſis' ftream can waſh away the ſtains 
Of this polluted palace; the dire crimes 
Long time conceal'd at length are brought to light; 
But thoſe, which ſpring from voluntary guilt, 
Are ſtill more 9% 5 b | 
| C H O- 

Not the aide Danubt's eviwves, &c. Ther, or the Danube, is 
one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in Europe, which paſſing by I1- 
lyricum runs into the Euxine ſea. Phaſis was à famous river in 
Colchis. 

The antients imagined that water, and particularly that of freſh 
or living ſprings, could cleanſe the mind as well as body from pol- 
lution z a piece of ſuperſtition which ſeems to have been adopted by 
the followers of Mahomet, whoſe frequent waſhings conſtitute no 
inconſiderable part of their religious duty. This calls to mind a 
ſimilar paſſage in our Engliſh Sophocles, where lady Macbeth, af- 
ter the murther of Duncan, comes out rubbing her hands, out, 

damm d ſpot, out I ſay ; will theſe hands never be white ?----all 
+ the perfumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 
| Shakeſpear's Macbeth, 

Voluntary guilt. ARuding to the actions of OEdipus ; the mur- 

ther 
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CHORUS. 
Nothing can be worſe 
Than what we know already ; ; 1 thou more 
Misfortunes to us? 
1 MESSENGER. 
| Fo be brief, the Nye, 
Divine Jocaſta's dead. 
| CHORUS. 
Jocaſta dead! ſay, by what hand? | 
MESSENGER. 
Her own; 
And what's more dreadful, no one faw the deed. 
What I myſelf beheld you all ſhall hear. 
Enflam'd with rage, ſoon as ſhe reach'd the palace, 
Inſtant retiring to the nuptial bed, 
She ſhut the door, then rav'd and tore her hair, 
Call'd out on Laius dead, and bade him think 
On that unhappy ſon who murther'd him, 
And ftain'd his bed; then turning her ſad eyes 
. Upon the guilty couch, ſhe curs'd the place 
Where ſhe had borne à huſband from her huſband, 
And children from her child ; what follow'd then 
I know not, by the crjes of OEdipus 
Prevented, for on him our eyes were fix'd 
Attentive ; forth he came, beſeeching us 
To lend him fome ſharp weapon, and inform him 
P 4 | Where 
ther and inceſt committed by him were involuntary crimes ; but his 
ariger, impatience, contempt of the gods, and putting ont his own 
eyes, were voluntary, and therefore, as Sophocles obſerves, more 
dreadfnl : doubtleſs no misfortunes are ſo bitter and inſupportable 
as thoſe which we bring on ourſelves by our own follies. 
Some ſharp weapon. OEdipus, in deſpair, defires them to lend 
| him a ſword, or any weapon to deſtroy | himſelf, Dacier obſerves 
on 


-» 
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Where he might find his mother and his wife, 
His children's wretched, mother, and his own; 
Some ill-deſigning pow'r did then direct him 
(For we were ſilent) to the queen's apartment, 
Forcing the bolt, he: ruſn'd into the bed, 
And found Jocaſta, where we all bcheld her, 
Entangled in the fatal nooſe, which ſoon + + 
As he perceiv'd, looſing the pendent rope, 
Deeply he groan'd, and caſting on the ground 
His wretched body, hew'd-a piteous ſight 
To the beholders, on a ſudden thence 
Starting, he pluck d fram off the rohe ſhe wore 
A golden buckle that adorn'd her fide, 
And bury'd in his eyes the ſharpen'd: paint, 
Crying, he ne'er again wou'd look on her, 
Never wou'd ſee his crimes or mis "ries more, 
Qr thoſe whom guiltleſs he cou'd ne'er behold, 

| 197991 Or 


on this paſſage, that it is plain, from hence, that the antients wore 
po ſwords except in war, and laughs at Seneca for giving one ta 
OEdipus. 

Some ill deſigning ponver, « Te — * ſome daemon.” Bru- 
moy tranſlates it quelque noir divinite,* The antients generally 
attributed evils and misfortunes to fome unknown malevolent 

wer, a 

Loofing the pendent rope. Hanging, RO a death much in fa · 
ſkion amongſt the antients, being at preſent ſo much out of vogue, 
apd entirely baniſhed from our ſtage, ſince. the introduction of ſword 
and poiſon ; it is perhaps difficult for a tranſlator to render this 
paſſage cloſely, without offence to the delicacy of modern ears, My 
readers muſt, however, excuſe the common and vulgar expreſſions, 
as I could not alter the manner of Jocaſta' s death, without an un- 
pardonable deviation from the original. 

Or thoſe whom guiltleſs, Sc. Meaning his children, whom he. 
could not look on without the terrible xecolleRion of his own guilt, 
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Or thoſe to whom he now. muſt ſue for aid; 
His lifted eye · lids then, repeating ftill - | 
Theſe dreadful plaints, he tore; whilſt down his hack: 
Fell ſhow'rs of blood: ſuch fate the 1 pair 
Suſtain'd, partakers in calamity, 
Fall'n from a ſtate of happineſs (for none 
Were happier once than they) to groans, and death, 
een and ſhame, and ev ry human woe. 
C HO R US. 

And where is now the poor unhappy — 

MESSEN GER. 
Open the doors, he cries, and let all Thebes 
Behold his parents murth'rer, adding words Egner 
Not to be utter'd ; baniſh'd now, he ſays, 
He muſt be, nor, devoted as he is 
By his own curſe, remain in this ſad place: 
He wants a kind conductor and a friend 
To help him now, for 'tis too much to hear, 
But you will ſee him ſoon, for lo ! the doors 
Are open'd, and you will behold a fight 
That wou'd to pity move his deadlieſt foe, 


SR N N . 
OEDIPUS, MESSENGER, CHORUS, 


CHORUS, 
O! horrid fight! mare dreadful ſpectacle ur 
| Than 

Or theſe to whom, Ge. Meaning ES his children, or Creon, 
to whom he applies in the laſt ſcene. 

O! horrid fight ! Here, we muſt ſuppoſe, the back ſcene opens, 
and diſcoyers OEdipus blind, and in the moſt miſerable condition, 
adyancing ſlowly towards the front of the ſtage ;; the chorus ſhock'd 

at 
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Than e'er theſe byes bebe! whit madneſs urg'd thee = 
To this fad deed ? what pow'r malignant heap'd 
On thy poor head ſitch'tomplicated woe? 
Unhappy man! alas? I wou'd have held a 
Some converſe with thee, but thy looks affright me; 
I cannot bear to ſpeak to thee. | 
OE DIPUS. 
"* Ol me! 
Where am I? and whence comes the voice I hear &. 
Where art thou, fortune? 
CHORUS. 
Chang'd to miſery, 
Dreadful to hear, and Ureadful to behold. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! cruel darknefs ! endlefs, hopeleſs night, 
Shame, terrors, arid unutterable woe! 
More painful is the mem'ry of my crimes 
Than all the wounds my wild diſtraction made. 
CHOYTDYS' 
Thus doubly curs d, O] prince, I wonder not 
| At thy affliction. 
| OE DIPUS. 
| Art tkeu here, my friend? 


I know 


tine ufc, turn their eyes from him : the appearance 
of OEdipus in this place, was indeed extremely hazardous, as it 


would have been difficult for a writer of lefs abilities than Sopho- 
cles to make him ſpeak with propriety, and ſay neither more nor leſs 
than he ought. Let the reader compare this ſimple and pathetic 
ſcene with the bombaſt of the turgid Seneca, who is, to the laſt de- 
gree tedious, in his aukward imitation of it. 

"Complicated co Dacier calls it, a deluge of misfortunes.” In 
the original it is, © evils greater than the greateſt evils, which, 
how beautiful ſgever it may be in Greek, would not admit of a li- 
teral tranſlation. | 
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I know thy voice; thou wou'dſt not leave the wretched ; 


Thou art my faithful, kind aſſiſtant ſtill. 
CHORUS. 
How cou'dſt thou thus deprive thyſelf of ſight ! 
What madneſs drove thee to the deſp'rate deed ? 
What god inſpir'd ? | 
OE DIP US. 
| Apollo was the cauſe; 
He was, my friends, the cauſe of all my woes; 
But for theſe eyes, myſelf did quench their light ? 
I want not them; what ufe were they to me, 
But to diſcover ſcenes of endleſs woe. 
CHORUS, 
Tis but too true. | 
-OEDIPUS. 
What pleaſure now remains 
For OEdipus? he cannot joy in aught 
To fight or ear delightful, Curſe on him, 
Whoe'er he was, that looſen'd my bound feet, 
And ſav'd me, in Cithæron's vale, from death 
I owe him nothing : had I periſh'd then, 
Much happier had it been for you, my friends, 
And for myſelf, 


CHORUS. 
I too cou'd wiſh thou had'ſt. 
| OEDIPUS. 
I ſhou'd not then have murther'd Laius ; then 
I had nat ta en Jocaſta to my bed; 
But now I am a guilty wretch, the ſon 
Of a polluted mother, father now 


"Apollo 4995 the canſe. By delivering the oracle, which Foretold 
that OEdipus ſhould kill his father, and afterwards pronouncing 


the dreadful ſentence againſt the murtherer. 


4 
| 
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To my own brothers, all that's horrible | 

To nature is the lot of OEdipus ' 
CHORUS} if 

Yet muſt I blame this cruel act, for/fure 1 

The loſs of fight is worſe than death itſelf. 1 *-4 

I care not for thy counſel, or thy praiſe ; 

For with what eyes cou'd I have e' er beheld 

My honour'd-father in the ſhades below, 4 

Or my unhappy mother, both deftroy'd. WM; 

By me? this puniſhment is worſe than death, 

And ſo it ſhou'd be: ſweet had been the fight 

| Of my dear children, them I cou'd have wiſh'd 

| To gaze upon ; but I muſt never ſee 

Or them, or this fair city, or the palace 

Where was born; depriv'd of ev'ry bliſs | 

By my own lips, which doom'd to baniſhment © 

The murtherer of Laius, and expell'd 

The impious wretch, by gods and men accurs d: 

Cou'd I behold them after this? O! no! 

Wou' d I cou'd now with equal eaſe remove 

My hearing-too, be deaf as well as blind, 

And from another entrance ſhut out woe! 

To want our ſenſes, in the hour of ill, 

Is comfort to the wretched. O! Cithzron, 

Why didſt thou e er receive me, or receiv'd, 

Why not deſtroy, that men might never know»: Nac | 

Who gave me birth? O! is O! Corinth, 

And 


In the ſhades belbav. It appears from this paſſage that the A 
A imagined the body after death would remain exactly in the ſame 

fate as before. OEdipus believed that his blindneſs would conti- 

nue when he was removed to the ſhades below. The ſame opinion, 
we know, prevailed with regard to the mind alſo, 
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And thou, long time believ'd, my father's palaces | 

O!] what a foul diſgrace to human nature | 

Didſt thou receive beneath a priace's form 

Impious myſelf, and from an impious race. 

Where is my ſplendor now? O!] Daulian path, 

The ſhady foreſt, and the narrow pals 

Where three ways meet, who drank a father's blood, _ 

Shed by theſe hands; do you not ſtill remember 

The horrid deed, and what, when here I came, 

Follow'd more dreadful ?. fatal nuptials, you 

Produc'd me, you return'd me to the womb 

That bare me; thence relations horrible 

Of fathers, ſons and brothers came ; of wives, 

Siſters and mothers, ſad alliance! all. yer ty 

That man holds impious and deteſtable. 

But what in act is vile, the modeſt tongue 

Shou'd never name : bury me, hide me, friends, 
3 F * 


My father*s palace. That is, the palace of Polybus, king of Co- 
rinth, the ſuppoſed father of OEdipus, who brought him up as his 
on, and educated him accordingly, 

Fatal muptials, &c. Plurals, (ſays Longinus in the roth chag- 
© ter of his treatiſe on the ſublime) impart a greater magnificence to 
© the ſtile, and by the copiouſneſs of number, give it more emphaſis 
and grace; ſo the words of OEdipus in Sophocles.* [ Here fol- 
lows the paſſage} * all theſe terms (continues the great critic) de- 
© note on the one fide OEdipus only, and on the other Jocaſta : 
© but the number, thrown into the plural, ſeems to multiply the 
© misfortuncs of that unfortunate pair, and excite greater and more 
© elevated ideas. | 

See Smyth's excellent tranſlation of Longinus, p. 6x. 

1 what in all, &c. OEdipus is going on, but ſtops ſhort, as 
if ſhocked at the bare repetition of his crime, which produces this 
moral reflection; the ſentiment is adopted by Publius Syrus, 

© Quod facere turpe eſt ; dicere ne honeſtum puta.” 
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From ev ry eye; deſtroy me, caſt me forth 
To the wide ocean, let me periſh there; 
Do any thing to ſhake off hated life ; 
Seize me, approach, my friends, you need not fear, 
Polluted tho I am to touch me; none 
Shall ſuffer for my crimes but I alone, 

CHORUS. 
In moſt fit time, my lord, the noble Creon 
This way advances ; he can beſt determine 
And beſt adviſe; ſole guardian now of Thebes, 
To him thy pow'r devolves. 

OEDIPUS. 

What ſhall I ſay; 

Can I apply to him for aid, whom late 
I deeply injur'd by unjuſt ſuſpicion ? 


LC NE m. 


CREON, OEDIPUS, CHORUS. 
CRE ON. 


I come not, prince, to triumph o'er thy woes 
With vile reproach ; I pity thy misfortunes ; 
But, Ol my Thebans, if you do not fear 
The cenſure of your fellow-citizens, 

At leaſt reſpect the all-creating eye 

Of Pheebus, who beholds you thus expoſing 
To public view a wretch accurs'd, polluted, 


Whom 


You need ngt fear. Alluding to a ſuperſtitious notion amongſt the 
antients, that it was dangerous even to touch an accurſed perſon, 
or one ſeemingly viſited with misfortunes by the gods. In the OE - 
dipus Coloneus, we. find this religious fear ſtill more ſtrongly im- 
preſs'd on the minds of all that come near that unfortunate exile, 
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Whom neither earth can bear, nog ſan behold, 
Nor holy ſhow'r beſprinkle : take him hence, 
Within the palace; thoſe, who are by blood 
United, ſhou'd alone be witneſſes 
Of ſuch calamity. _ | 
OE DIP US. 

; Ol! Creon, thou, 
The beſt of men, and I the worſt; how kind 
Thou art to viſit me ! O ! by the gods 
Let me entreat thee, ſince beyond my hopes 
Thou art ſo good, now, hear me; what I aſk 


Concerns thee mot. 
CREON. 
b What is it thou deſit ſt 
Thus ardently ? 
OEDIPUS. 


I beg thee, baniſh me 
From Thebes this moment, to ſome land remote, 
Where I may ne'er converſe with man again. 
CRE ON. 
Myſelf long ſince had done it, but the gods 


Malt 


Holy ſhower, This refers to the curſe pronounced by OEdipus 
himſelf on the murtherer of Laius, in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond 
act. It was cuſtomary (as is obſerved in a note on the paſſage) for 
the prieſts to ſprinkle water on thoſe who aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, and 
ſometimes, probably, in ſuch abundance as might properly be call- 
ed * 2. ſhower ;* this cuſtom of purification we find practiſed in other 
places as well as Greece, and alluded to in ſeripture: © then will 
© I ſpxinkle. clean water upon you, and ye ſhall be clean from 
dall your filthineſs,' Ezek xxxvi. v. 25, Let us draw near (ſays 
© the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews) having our hearts ſprink- 
led from an evil conſcience, CE eee 
* ter,” Heb. x. v. 22, 


* 
4 
} 
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Muſt be conſulted firſt. : h 
OEDIPU'S. 
Their will is known | 
Already, EN their oracle declar'd 
The guilty parricide ſhou'd die. 
CRE ON. 
It hath; 
But, as it is, twere better to enquire 
What muſt be done. 
OE DIP US. 
For ſuch a wretch as me 
Wou' dſt thou again explore the will of heav'n? 
CRE ON. 
Thy hapleſs fate ſhou'd teach us to rr 
And reverence the gods. 
OE DIP US. 
| Now, Creon, liſt ; 
I beg thee, I conjure thee, let a tomb 
Be rais'd, and all due honours paid to her 
Who lies within; ſhe was thy ſiſter, Creon ; 
It is a duty which thou ow'ſt: for me, 
I cannot hope this city now will deign 
To keep me here; O] Creon, let me go, 
And ſeek the ſolitary mountain's top, 
My own Cithæron, by my parents doom'd 


- 


Long 


De gods muſt be conſulted. As Creon was next heir to the crown 
of Thebes, if he had, on the conviction of OEdipus's guilt, im- 
mediately put in execution the ſentence againſt him without farther 
conſultation of the oracle, it might have been attributed to his im- 
patient deſire of ſucceeding to the kingdom: this would in ſome 
meaſure have ſtained the purity of his character, which Sophocles 
has repreſented. as blameleſs and unſpotted throughout this whole 
drama, though he has taken the 0 it in another. 
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Long ſince to be the grave of OEdipus; ” 
There wou'd I die, as they decreed I ſhou'd: 
Alas! I cannot, muſt not periſh yet, , 
Till I have ſuffer'd evils worſe than death, | 
For I was only ſav'd to be unhappy : 
But I muſt meet my fate, whateer it be. 
My ſons are men, and wherefoever fortune - 
May place them, cannot want the means of life; 
They ſhall not burthen thee; but, O! my friend, 
What will become of my unhappy daughters, 
With tend'reft love, beneath a father's hand, 
Cheriſh'd ſo long? O take them to thy care, 
Thou beſt of men! O W 
But ſhed a tear o'er their diſaſtrous fate, 
Might I be ſuffer'd but to touch them here, 
I ſhou'd rejoice, and think I ſaw them ftill, 
But hark ! methinks even now I hear the voice 
Of my dear daughters; hath the gracious Creon, 
In pity to my woes, already brought 
My children to me; is it ſo? 

| CREON. 
It is: 

Thy wiſhes are prevented; they are here. 


SCENE IV. 
DAUGHTERS of OEpirus, OEDIPUS; CREON, 
a - CHORUS. 
OE DIPUS. 


May heav'n reward thee for this goodneſs to me, 
And give thee much moxe bliſs than I have known ! 
Vor. II. 8 - Q : ; Now, 
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Now, my dear children, come towards me, come 
Towards your father and your -- brother; ſee 
Theſe ſightleſs eyes, pierc'd by my own mad hands; 
Behold that wretched-father who begat you 
Unknowingly on her who gave me birth ; 

I cannot ſee you now, I can but weep 

Your fate, to think what hours of wretchedneſs 

You have to know hereafter : whither now 

Muſt my poor children fly? from ev'ry feaſt 

Joyleſs with grief and ſhame ſhall you return ; 

And when the time ſhall come, when riper years - 
Shou'd give you to the nuptial bed, who then, 
Careleſs of fame, will let his child partake 

The infamy of my abhorred race, 

Sprang from a wretch accurs'd, who kill'd his father, 
And from the womb that bare him did beget 

You my unhappy daughters? ſuch reproach _ 

Muſt ſtill be yours, to virgin ſolitude 

Devoted ever, and a barren bed. 

Son of Menceceus, thou alone art left 

Their father now, for O!] Jocaſta's dead, 

And I am nothing; do not then forſake 

Thy kindred; nor, deſerted and forlorn, 

Suffer them ſtill, in penury and woe, 

To wander helpleſs, in their tender age: 

Remember, they have no ſupport but thee. 


O! 

Nov, my dear children, Ne. The paſſions of terror and pity were 
never more effectually or more judicioully raiſed than in this trage- 
dy: that horror which the ſpectators muſt feel at the crimes of OE- 
dipus, is finely contraſted by this pathetic addreſs to his daughters, 
which excites the warmeſt compaſſion for his misfortunes, and 


creates in the mind of the audience that piety and ſubmiſſion to the 


will df the gods, which the whole drama is viſibly A to in 
culcate. b 


TYRANNYU,S. 


O! gen'rous prince, have pity on them, give me 
Thy friendly hand in promiſe of thy aid. 


To you, my daughters, had your early years 


Permitted, I had giv'n my laſt advice: 
Too young for counſel, all I aſk of you 
Is but to pray the gods that my fad life 
May not be long, but yours, my children, crown'd 
With many days, and happier far than mine. 
C RE ON. 
It is enough; go in, thy grief tranſports thee 
Beyond all bounds. 
OE DIP u 8. 
"Tis hard, but I ſubmit.. 
CRE ON. 
The time demands it, therefore go. 
OE DIP US. 
g 'O | Creon, 
Know'ſ thou what now I wiſh ? 
CRE ON. 8 
What is it ? _— 
OEDIPUS. 
That I may quit this fatal place. 
CRE ON. 
TT Thou aſk'ſt 
What heav'n alone can grant. 
OE DIP US. 
| Alas! to heav'n 
I am moſt hateful, | 


CREON. 
Yet ſhalt thou obtain 
What thou defi ſt 
OEDIPUS, 
Shall I indeed? 3 
Qi CRE ON. 


» of 
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KE ON. | 
1 Thou tals; 
I never ſay aiight that 1 d6 not meat. t 
OE DIP US. 
Then let me go; may I depart? © {60 
7 RE Ox. [02 389 
Ru off E 3» Y! | Thou ern, 
But leave thy children, | 
er prrus 
f Do no take them from me, 
CRE ON. 


Thou muſt not always have thy will ; already 
Thou'ſt ſuffer d for it. 
CHORUS. 
FThebans, now behold 
The great, the mighty OEdipus, who once 
R The 


Leave thy children. Dacier judieioully obſerves on this paſſage, 
that eyery thing dreadful was to be feared from the violent temper 
and unfortunate condition of OEdipus. Creon was probably ap- 
prehenſive, that in the height of deſpair he might deſtroy his chil- 
dren ; he prudently, therefore, keeps them from kim. To which 
remark it may be added, "that OEdiprs had juſt before delivered his 
daughters to the chr" of Creon, who had conſequently a right to 
diſpoſe of them as he thought proper. Mr. Boivin fihds fault with 
the behaviour of Crea off this occaſion; he makes no ſcruple 
of condemnzay the two laſt ſcenes as ſpurious, calls the ſpeech of 
CO to his daughters, © lamentation indigne d'un grand per- 

ſonnage, and accuſes him of © une bizarre changement d humeur 
© &de caractere. He makes, at the fame time, ſeveral other ſevere, 
but ill founded refitiidhs, om the od of the drama, which ſeem 
to have ariſen partly from his ignorance of Grecian manners, and 
partly from miſunderſtunding the ſenſe of the original ; miſtakes, 
which it were eaſy to point out; but I refer my reader to the criti- 
Hon itſenf, which they will find in the gth vol. of the Hiſtoire de 
TAcademie des inſcriptions, &g. 4t6, p. 373» 
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The Sphynx's dark ænigma cou'd unfold; 
Who leſs to fortune than to wiſdom ow'd ; 


In virtue as in rank to all ſuperior, 
Yet fall'n at laſt to deepeſt miſery, 


Let mortals hence be taught to look beyond 
The preſent time, nor dare to ſay, a man 
Is happy, till the laſt deciſive hour 

Shall cloſe his life without the taſte of woe. 


Q 3 
Let mortals hence, Nc. This ſentiment is originally attributed to 


the wiſe law · giver Solon, and ſaid to have been ſpoken by him to 
Cræſus. Ovid has turned it thus, 


Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. 
Mr. Boivin poſitively aſſerts, that theſe lines do not belong to So- 
phocles, but were foiſted in by ſome tranſcriber : he calls them 
© une moralitẽ fade, uſe, & triviale, un lieu commun, qui con- 
vient indiffẽremment à la pluſpart des ſujets tragiques, © a piece of 
«* inſipid, trite and trivial morality, a common place, ſuited equally 
to almoſt any tragedy. In ſpite of this ſevere cenſure, I cannot 
but be of opinion, that the moral is here introduced with the ut- 
moſt propriety, and though it may indeed be applied to other ſub- 
jets, ſeems peculiarly adapted to this, as it could never be better 
exemplified and illuftrated, than by the ſtory of OEdipus in the 
preceding drama; a performance which reflects the higheſt honour 
on its author, being perhaps, conſidered in every light, his moſt 
finiſhed work, and the chef-d'cruvre of antiquity. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


CEDIPUS. 
CREON. 
ANTIGONE, 


Is MEN E, CDaghtano! ran 


POLYNICES, Son of OEdipus, 


e ee e of Aturey 7 11 
An ATHENIAN, - 
MiSzsWnGEek UV +: © -- 
ATTENDANTSs on Creon, Theſeus and Iſmene. 


nn BP RATS 
| Compoſed of AnTiEnT Man of Thebes, | 


SCENE 
A grove, at the entrance to the temple of the Furies, 


1 2831 

, $520 27 _ "7. 

OE Be 
C 0 L O N E S8. 


r 


SCENE I. 
oE DIP Us, ANTIGONE. 


.OEDIPUS. | 
HERE are we now, my dear Antigone? 
Know'ſt thou the place? Will any here afford 
Their ſcanty alms to a poor wanderer, 
The 


Where are we now, Cc. This tragedy is a continuation of the 
hiſtory of QEdipus, who, condemned to perpetual baniſhment, is 
ſuppoſed to have wandered from city to city, and to arrive at laſt 
conducted by his daughter Antigone, at Colonus, a little hill, not 
far from Athens, where was a temple and grove facred to the fu- 
ries, ox, as they are ſtiled, the venerable goddeſſes. The ſubject 
is extremely ſimple, containing hittle more than a narration of the 
principal and moſt remarkable circumſtances attending the death of 
QEdipus, To taſte che beauties of this piece, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that the reader have an eye throughout both to the political 
and religious Rate of Greece, and the time of its appearance on the 
ſtage. Valerius Maximus informs us that Sophocles wrote it chen 
he was gear 2 hundred years of age, and prefers it, for what rea- 
ſon I know nat, 40:all his tragedies. Cicero ſo, who was a much 
mare competent judge, ſeems to have been highly pleaſed with it, 
and has left ys the ſallowing remarkable anecdote concerning it, 


274 OEDIPUS 


The baniſh'd OEdipus ? I afk not much, *y 

Yet leſs receive; but I am fatisfy'd : 

Long time hath made my woes familiar to me, 

And I have learn'd to bear calamity. ; 

But tell me, daughter, if thou ſee'ſt a place 

Or ſacred, or profane, where I may reſt, . 

There ſet me down, from ſome inhabitant 

A chance but we may learn where now we are, 

And act, ſo ſtrangers ought, as he directs us. 
ANTIGONE. 

O! OEdipus, my poor unhappy father, 

Far as my eyes can reach, I ſee a city, 

With lofty turrets crown'd, and, if Lerr not, 

This place is ſacred, by the laurel ſhade 

Olive and vine thick-planted, and the ſangs. 

Of nightingales ſweet-warbling thro” the grove; ; 

Here ſet thee down, and reft thy weary'd limbs 

On this rude ſtone; tis a long way for age 

Like thine to travel. 


OE DL. 


viz. That Sophocles wrote trogedies even in extreme old 1 be- 
owing ſo much attention on them as totally to neglect every thing 
elſe ; inſomuch that his ſons ſummoned, him before the judges as 
an ideot and dotard, utterly incapable of acting for himſelf; and 
xequeſting, that the adminiſtration of his affairs might be' taken 
from him, and put into their hands: the old man appeared in court 
to defend himſelf againſt the accuſation, and prodncing the tragedy 
of QEdipus Coloneus, which he had juſt then finiſhed, aſked the 
judges if that appeared to be the work of an ideot. The piece was 
read, and applauded, the ſons petition rejected with derifion, and 
Sophocles acquitted with honour, We know not what authority 
Tully had for this ſtary 3 it may not, however be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the bitter accuſations againſt his ſons, which the poet hath put 
into the mouth af OEdipus, ſeem to confirm the truth of it. 
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OEDIPUS. 
Place me here, and guard 
A ſightleſs wretch. 


ANTIG 0 N E. 
Alas] at ſuch a time 
Thou need'ſt not tell Antigone her duty. 
OEDIPUS. 
Know'ſt thou not where we are? 
ANTIGONE. 
7 As I have learn'd 
From paſſing travellers, not far from Athens; 
The place I know not; wou'd you that I go 
And ftrait enquire? but now I need not leave thee, 
For, lo! a ſtranger comes this way, ev'n now 
He ſtands before you, he will ſoon inform us, 


SCENE II. 
An ATHENIAN, OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE. 


OEDIPUS: 
Stranger, thou com'ſt in happy hour to tell us 
What much we with to know; let me then aſk chee— 
ATHENIAN. 
Aſk nothing; ſpeak not till thou art remoy'd 
From off that hallow'd ſpot, where now thou ſtand'ſt, 
By human footſteps not to be profan'd. 
OE DI 


Seal not, &c. Amongſt the antients not only the temples and 
altars of their deities, but alſo the groves, foreſts and vineyards ad - 
joining to them were eſteemed ſacred : inſomuch that it was held 
impious and unlawful for any but the prieſts to enter into them: the 
Athenian ſtranger, therefore will not converſe with OEdipus till 
ve is removed from that forbidden ſpot, — ar 
ſelf, into the * path. 
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OE DIPU S. 
To whom chen is it ſacred ? 
ATHENIAN. 
| Tis a place 
Where but to wk is impious, and to dwell 
Forbidden; where the dreadful goddeſſes, 
Daughters of earth and night, alone inhabit. 
OE DIPUS. 
Ha! let mo hens de ee names.. - 
_—ATHENIAN, 
By other names in other climes ador'd, 
The natives here call them Eumenides, 
Ae . 6 
01 ene 4 
Propitious, at's receive a ſuppliant's pray'r, 
That I might neyer leave this bleſt abode ! 
ATHENI 5 4 
What doft thou mean ? 18 
OE DIP vs. 
It ſuits my ſorros well. 
| ATHENIAN, | 
I muſt inform W till then 
Remain. 


ä re F 
” — 1 4 
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| The dreadful goddeſſer. Theſe dreadful, or venerable goddeſſes, 

were the three furies, Aleſto, Mcgera, and Tiſiphone; daughters, 
as Sophocles tolle us, of earth and night ; or, according to other 
poetical genealogiſts, of Nox and Acheron, ſuppoſed to he the aven- 
gers of impiety 3 as ſuch altars and temples were erected to them, 
Thoſe, who are inclined to allegoriſe the pagan mythology, eaſily 


transform them into the ſings of conſeience, * 
dipus. | | 


coLONE us. 


OE DIP US. 
O] do not ſcorn a wretched exile, 

But tell me, ſtranger.---- 
ATHENIAN. 
© Speak; I ſcorn thee not. 

OE DIP U % 

What place is this? 

ATHENIAN. 
Pf tell thee what I know. 

This place is ſacred all : great Neptune here 

Prefides, and he who bears the living fire, 

Titan Prometheus; where thou tread ſt, is call'd 

The brazen way, the bulwark of our ſtate : 

From this equeſtrian Hill, their fafeſt guard, 

The neighb'ring villagers their gen'ral name 

Derive, thence call'd Colonians all, 


OE D- 


Great Neptune, Cc. Neptune is reported by the poets to have 
ſtruek the earth with his trident, which immediately produced a 
horſe: in alluſion to this, Colonus, has he was n is 
called the Equeſtrian hill. 

Titan Prometheus. Prometheus, according to the. tales of the hea- 
thens concerning him, was fuppoſed to have ſtolen fire from hea- 
ven, and with it to have made men, or, according to the ſatirical 
Lucian, which was more criminal, women; for which impiety he 
was puniſhed by the gods in the ſame manner as the rebellious Ti- 
tans : he is therefore called in this place Titan Prometheus. 

The brazen way. Near this brazen way was ſuppoſed to be the 
paſſage to Hades, or the ſhades, by which Pluto conveyed the ra- 
viſhed Proſerpine to his dominions. Some imagined it was ſo called 
from the brazen mines abounding in that neighbourhood : it was 
moſt probably à kind of bridge, or narrow pals for travellers, 
and lay between the two parts of the facred grove; from which the 

Achenian ſtranger calls to OEdipus. 
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OE DIPUS. 

But ſay, 
Are there, who dwell here then 2 
ATHENIAN. 

There are, and call'd 
From Ver cine Fl 
OE DIPUS. 
Is the pow'r ſupreme 
Lodg'd in the people's voice, or in the king ? 
ATHENIAN. 
*Tis in the king, . 
5 OE DIP US. 
Who is he? 
ATHENIAN. 
Theſeus, ſon 
Of Zgeus, their laſt ſov'reign. 
| OE DIPUS. 
Who will go, 
And tell 8 
ATHENIAN. 
What, to come and meet thee here ? 
OEDIPUS. 
To tell him that a little help beſtow'd 
Wou'd amply be repay'd. 
ATHENIAN. 
Why, what cou'dſt thou do, 
Dark as thou art ? | 
OEDIPUS. 
My words will not be ſo. 
ATHENIAN, 
Then mark me, that thou err not; for to me 
Thy fortune ſeems ill- ſuĩted to thy nature, 
Which is moſt noble; therefore ſtay thou here 
Y Till 
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Till I return, I will not go to Athens, 
But aſk theſe villagers, who . here, 
If thou may ſt _ 
A Athenian. 


s c E N E ul. 


OE DIP US, ANTIGONE. 


OE DIF U 8. 
My daughter, is he gone? 
ANTIGONE. 
He is, and thou may'ſt ſafely ſpeak, for I 
Alone am with thee, 
OEDIPUS. <Q 
Goddeſſes rever'd ! 
Since in your ſeats my weary'd ſteps have found 
Their firſt repoſe, not inauſpicious ſmile 
On Phcebus and on me ! for know, the god 
Who *gainſt unhappy OEdipus denounc'd 


Unnumber'd woes, foretold that here at laſt 
I ſhou'd 


Goddeſſes rever'd, &c. One would not imagine that this play, 
from the apparent ſimplicity and barrenneſs of the fable, which pro- 
miſes no more than an account of the death of a poor old man in an 
obſcure corner of the earth, could poſſibly produce any incidents 
that would pleaſe or inſtruct; Sophocles has, notwithſtanding, fo 
contrived as to make the buſineſs of this play extremely intereſting 
to an Athenian audience. OEdipus, as ſoon as he is informed where 
he is, addreſſes himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner to the deities of 
the place, recollecting an oracle which ſince his baniſhment has de- 
clared to him, that this ſpot would put a period to all his woes. 

. We ſhall perceive that the hero of the drama becomes every moment 
of more and more conſequence, and that no leſs than the ſafety and 

. proſperity of a whole kingdom dep nds on this ſeemingly accidental 
and infigaiticant circumſtance, ; 


2406 ,. OEDIPUS 


I ſhou'd have reſt, within this hallow'd: grove ' 
Theſe hoſpitable ſhades, and finiſh here 
A life of mis'ry : happy thoſe, he ſaid, | 
Who ſhou'd reteive me, glorious their reward, 
And woe to them who ſtrove to drive me hence 
Inhuman; this he promis'd to confirm 
By ſigns undoubted; thunder, or the ſound 
Of dreadful earthquake, or the light'ning”s blaſt 
Launch'd from the arm of Jove; I doubt it not, 
From you ſome happy omen hither led 
My proſp'rous ſteps, that firſt to you I came 
Pure to the pure; and here on this rude ſeat 
Repos'd me, cou'd not be the work of chance; 
Wherefore, ye pow'rs! as Phoebus hath decreed, 
Here let me find a period of my woes 
Here end my wretched life! unleſs the man, 
Who long hath groan'd beneath the bitt'reſt ills 
That mortals feel, ſtill ſeem to merit more. 
Daughters of Antient Night! O] hear me now! 
And thou, from great Minerva call'd, the beſt 
And nobleſt city, Athens ! pity me; 
Pity the ſhadow of poor OEdipus ! 
For, O! I am not what I was. 
| A N TIGONE. 
No more : 
Behold a venerable band approach 
Of antient natives, come perchance to ſeek thee, 
OE DIP US. 
I've done; Antigone, remove me hence, 
| And 


Pure to the pure. In the original it is * ſober to the ſober,” al- 
luding to the ſacrifices offered to the furies, in which wine was ne- 
ver uſed; becauſe, ſays doctor Potter, the divine juſtice _ al- 
ways to be — ſober and vigilant. 
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And hide me in the grove, till by their words, 

Liſt'ning I learn their purpoſe; ſuch foreknowledge 
Will beſt direct us how to act hereafter, 
irn [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


CHORUS. 


Where is he? look, examine, ſearch around 
For this abandon'd exile, of mankind 

The moſt profane, doubtlefs ſome wretched ſtranger; 
Who elſe had dar'd on this forbidden ſoil 

To tread? where dwell the dreadful deities 
We tremble ev'n to name, and as we paſs 
Dare not behold, but ſilently revere, 

Or ſoft with words of faireſt omen greet. 

Of theſe regardleſs here we come to find 

An impious wretch ; I look around the grove, 
But ftill he lurks unſeen. ' 


Vol. II. R SCENE 


Where is he ? This is the firſt appearance of the chorus, who be- 
ing acquainted by the Athenian traveller, that there was à man in 
the ſacred grove, alarmed at ſuch preſumption and impiety, enter 
in ſearch of OEdipus, who had retired with Antigone to the inner 
part of the wood. In this, and the following ſcene, the reader mu 
enter into, and make allowance for the follies of pagan ſuperſti- 
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s O E N ER v. 


. AN TIGONE, CHORUS. 


OEDIPUS. 


Behold me "OA 
For by your words l find you look for me. 
[looking tedſaſtly at him, 
CH 0 R U S. 
Dreadful his voice, and terrible his aſpect ! 
OEDIPUS. 
I am no outlaw ; do not look thus on me. 
. 
Jove the defender ! who is this old man? 
AD IZPIS, 
One on whom fortune little hath beſtow'd 
To call for rev'rence from you; that, alas 
Is but too plain; thus by another's eyes 
Conducted here, and on her aid depending, 
Old as I am. 
CH 0 R US. 
. Alas! and wert thou born 
Thus fightleſs ? full of ſorrow and of years 
Indeed thou ſeem'ſt ; but do not let on us 
Thy curſe devolve; thou haſt tranſgreſs'd the bounds 
Preſcrib'd 


Behold me here. OFEdipus and Antigone, overhearing the words 
of the chorus, and apprehenſive of being ſoon diſcovered by them, 
leave their retreat, and re-enter the ſtage. 

No out-law. The word out- law, though not very yoetical, ſeems 
the beſt which our language can afford to expreſs the preciſe mean- 
ing of ey2j4cs ; one whom the laws of his country had 2 
from all the benefits and privileges of ſociety, | 
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Preſcrib'd to mortals; ſhun this hallow'd grove, 
Where on the graſſy ſurface, to the pow'rs 
A welcome off ring, flows with honey mix'd 
The limpid ſtream; unhappy ſtranger, hence, 
Away, begone : thou ſee'ſt tis a long ſpace oy 
Divides us : doſt thou hear me, wretched exile ? 
This inſtant, if thou dofts . e then ſpeak, 
But not dae, 
OE DIP US. 
4 my daughter, 
What's to be done? 
ANTIGONE. 
» Obey the citizens; 
Given me thy hand. 
OEDIPUS. 
I will; and now, my friends, 
Confiding thus in you, and thus removing 
As you directed, let me not be injur'd. 
CHORUS. 
Thou ſhalt not; be affur'd that thou art ſafe ; 
None ſhall offend or drive thee hence. 


OEDIPUS. 
Yet more 
Muſt I approach? 
CHORUS. 
A little farther ſtill, 
R 2 OE D I- 


And now my friends, &c. Here we muſt ſuppoſe, that OEdipus, 
with the aſſiſtance of his daughter, moves a little way from the 
place where he firſt ſtood; but the chorus, perceiving that he is 
Rill on part of the holy ground, will not convetſe with him till he 
is entirely removed to a ſtone at the — of it, which probably 
hay in the public road, 
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_OEDIPUS. 
Will this ſuffice? - 
CHORUS. 
Remove him this way, virgin; 
Thou hear'ſt us, 
ANTIGONE. 
Thou muſt fallow me, my father, 
Weak as thou art ; we are unhappy ſtrangers, 
And muſt ſubmit ; what &er the city hates 
Content to hate, and what ſhe loves to love. 
OEDIPUS, 
Lead me, my daughter, to fome hallow'd ſpot 
For mutual converſe fit, nor let us ſtrive 
With dire neceſſity. 
CHORUS. 
Stop there, nor move 
Beyond that ſtone, 
' OEDIPUS$ 
Thus then ? 
CHORUS, 
It is pu 24 
OE DIPUS, 
Where ſhou'd I ſit? 
CHORU-S. 
A little forward lean, 


And reſt thee there. 
[taking hold of him. 
ANTIGONE. 
Alas ! *tis my ſad office, 
Let me perform it, to direct thy ſteps; 
To this lov'd hand commit thy aged limbs; 
L will be careful, [She ſeats kim.cn the Gove. 


OE D- 
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OEDIPUS. 
O! unhappy ſtate! 
CHORUS. 
Now, wretched ſtranger, tell us who thou art, 
Thy country, and thy name. 
OE DIP US. 
a Alas! my lords, 
A poor abandon'd exile, but, O ! do not---- 
CHORUS. 
What ſay'ſt thou? 
OEDIPUS, 
Do not aſk me who I am; 
Eaquire no farther, 
CHORUS. 
. Wherefore ? 
OE DIP US. 
My fad race---- 
CHORUS. 
Speak on. 
turning to Antigone. 
OE DIP US. 
My daughter, how ſhall I proceed? 
CHORUS. 
Thy race, thy father------ 
OEDIPUS. 
O! Antigone, 
What do I ſuffer ? | 
ANTIGONE. 
Speak, thou canſt not be 
More wretched than thou art. 
OEDIPUS. 
I will, for, O! 


It cannot be conceal'd, | n 
R 3 | C H O- 
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CHORUS. 
You do delay ; 
Inform us ftrait. 


OE D 1 p Us. 
Know you the ſon of Laius ? 
CHORUS. 
Alas! 4 
OEDIP U 8. | 
The race of Labdacus. 4 
CRUORUS.: 
O! Jove! 
OE DIP Us. 
Th' unhappy OEdipus. 
CHORUS, 
And art thou he? 
OEDIPUS. 
Be not affrighted at my words. 
CHORUS 
Ol heavint! 
| OEDIPUS. 
Wretch that I am! what will become of me? 
CHORUS. 
Away, begone, fly from this place, 


OE D I- 


Th* unhappy OEdipus. OEdipus ſtammers, heſitates, and is, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, brought to diſcover himſelf to the chorus; 
who, agreeably to his apprehenſiofls, are ſa ſhocked and terrified 
when they know who he is, that they are even about to retract their 
promiſe of favour and protection, which they had juſt made to 
him. They ſeem afraid that his guilt was contagious ; and that a 

man ſo accurſed, would bring down upon them the wrath of the 
gods; till mollified by his predictions of future advantages to their 
country, they relent. 


oO TR Row = 
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OEDIPUS. 
Then where 
Are all your promiſes? are they forgotten ? 
CHORUS. 
Juſtice divine will never puniſh thoſe 
Who but repay the inj'ry they receive; 
And fraud doth merit fraud for its reward. 
Wherefore, begone, and leave us, leſt once more 
Our city be compell'd to force thee hence. 
ANTIGONE. 
O! my kind friends, as you revere the name 
Of virtue, tho' you will not hear the pray'rs 
Of my unhappy father, worn with age, 
And laden with involuntary crimes; 
Yet hear the daughter pleading for her fire, 
And pity her, who with no evil eye 
Beholds you, but, as one of the ſame race, 
Born of one common father, here entreats 
Your mercy to th' unhappy, for en you, 
As on ſome god alone, we muſt rely; 
Then grant this wiſh'd-for boon, O] grant it now, 
By all that's dear to thee, thy ſacred word, 
Thy intereſt, thy children, and thy god; 
Tis not in mortals to avoid the crime 
Which heav'n hath pre-ordain'd. 
CHORUS. 
We pity thee, 
Daughter of QEdipus ; we pity him, 
And his misfortunes ; but, of wrath divine 
Still fearful, dare not alter our-decree. 
OEDIPUS. 
Now who ſhall truſt to glory and fair fame? 
| R 4 i What 


—_ — — 
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What ſhall it profit, that your pious city 
Was once for hoſpitable rites renown'd, 
That ſhe alone wou'd pity and relieve 
Th' afflicted ſtranger ? is ſhe ſo to me 
Who drives me hence, and trembles at a name? 
Me you can never fear, and for my crimes 
1 am the ſuff*rer, not th' offender : what 
Touching my father I have ſpoke, alas! 
If 'tis for chat you do abhor me thus, 
Was I to blame? the injury receiv'd 
I but repay'd, and therefore had I known 
The crime I ated, I were guiltleſs ſtil] : 
Whither I came, I came unknowingly; 
Not ſo they acted who have baniſh'd me. 
By your commands already here remov'd, 
O! by the gods, preſerye, aſſiſt me now; 
If you revere them, do not thus deſpiſe 
W hat they decree, their eyes behold the good 
And view the evil-man, nor ſhall the wicked 
Eſcape their wrath : uſe not their ſacred names 
To cover crimes, and ſtain the fame of Athens: 
As you receiv'd the ſuppliant, O] remember 
Your plighted faith, preſerve me, ſave me now; 
Look not contemptuous on this wretched form, 
Or caſt reproach unmerited; I come 

Nor impious, nor prophane; and with me bring 
To Athens much of profit and renown, 
As when your king arrives, you all ſhall know; 
Mean time deſpiſe me not. 


C Ho- 


Your pious city. In this, and many other paſſages of the OEdipus 
Coloneus Sophocles takes occaſion to compliment his countrymen 
the Athenians, and more particularly the inhabitants of Coloneus ; 


which is ſuppoſed to have been the place of his nativity, 
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CHORUS. 
Old man, thy words 
Are full of weight, and merit our obſervance; 
If thoſe who here preſide but know thy purpoſe, 
It doth ſuffice, 


OEDIPUS. 
But ſay, where is the king ? 
CHORUS. 
Within his palace; but a meſſenger 
Is gone to fetch him hither, 
OEDIPUS. 
O! my friends, 
Think you a ſightleſs wretch like me will move 
His pity or his care, that he will come ? 
CHORUS. 
Moſt readily, when he ſhall hear the name 
Of OEdipus. 
| OEDIPUS. 
And who ſhall tell it him ? 
CHORUS. 
The journey's long; but paſling travellers 
Will catch the tale, and he muſt hear it ſoon 
Fear not, thy ſtory is already known 
On ev'ry ſide, *twill quicken his low ſteps, 
And bring him inſtant hither, 
OEDIPUS. 
| May he come 
In happy hour to Athens and to me ! 
He will ; what good man doth not love his country ? 
ANTIGONE. 
O] Jove! what ſhall I ſay or think? my father 
OEDIPUS. a 
What ſays my daughter ? 
| AN- 
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ANTIGONE. 
This way bent, behold 
On a Sicilian ſteed, a woman comes, 
Her face conceal'd by a Theſſalian veil, 
To ſhield her from the ſun; am I deceiv'd, 
Or,, is it ſhe ? I know not what to think. 
It is my ſiſter, now ſhe ſmiles upon me; 
It muſt, it can be none but my Iſmene. 
OEDIPUS. 
Who, my Antigone ? 
ANTIGONE. 
It is thy daughter, 
My ſiſter; but her voice will ſoon convince you. 


SC E NE VI. 


ISMENE and Attendant, OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, 


CHORUS. 


ISMENE. 
O! the ſweet ſounds ! a father and a ſiſter ! 
What pains have I not ſuffer'd in the ſearch ? 
And now for grief can ſcarce behold you. 


OE DIPUS. 2 + 
| | On! 
My daughter, art thou here? 
IS MEN E. 
Alas | my 0G 
How terribly thou look'ſt! | 
* OE DIP US. | 
From the ſame blood 
The father and the daughter. | 
IS MEN. 
WMretched race! 


OE D I- 
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OEDIPUS. 
And art thou come, my daughter ? 
 _ISMENE. 
I have reach'd thee 
With toil and labour, 
OEDIPUS. 
Touch me, O] my child! 
IS ME NE. 
Let me embrace you both. 
OE DIP US. 
Both miſerable ! 
ISMENE. they all embrace. 
Join then a third as wretched as yourſelves, 
OEDIPUS. 
Iſmene, wherefore art thou come ? 
ISMENE. 
| My care 
For thee, my father, brought me here. 
OEDIPUS. 
For me? 
ISMENE. 
That I might ſpeak to thee; this faithful ſlave 
Alone conducted me. [pointing to her attendant, 
OEDIPUS. | 
Thy brothers, ſay, 
What are they doing? 
IS ME NE. 
They are what they are; 
For, O! between them deadlieſt diſcord reigns. 
OE DIP US. 
How like th* unmanly ſons of Egypt's clime, 
Where the men fit inglorious at the loom, 
And to their wives leave each domeſtic care! 
| Ev'n 


7 
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Ev'n thus my ſons, who ſhould have Tabour'd for me, 
Like women idly fit at hame, whilſt you 
Perform their office, and with filial care 
| [pointing to Antigone. 
Attend a wretched father; this kind maid, 
Ev'n from her infant days, hath wander'd long 
An exile with me, arid ſupported ſtill 
My feeble age; oft thro' the ſavage woods, 
Naked and hungry, by the wint'ry ſtorms 
Or ſcorching heats afflicted, led me on, 
And gave me food, unmindful of her own. 
Thou too, Iſmene, wert my faithful guard, 
When I was driven forth; and now art come 
To tell thy father what the gods declare; 
A ſtranger now to Thebes, I know not what 
Hath paſs'd between them; thou haſt ſome ſad news 
I know thou haſt, to tell thy wretched father. 
'ISMENE. 
What I have ſuffer'd in the ſearch of thee, 
I paſs in ſilence d'er, ſince to repeat, 
Were but, alas! to'double my misfortunes ; 
I only came to tell thee the ſad fate 
Of thy unhappy ſons ; a while they ſeem'd 
As if they meant to yield the throne to Creon, 
Nor ſtain their guilty hands with Theban blood, 
Mindful of that pollution which remain'd 
On thy devoted race; but now ſome god 
Or their own wicked minds have rais'd a flame 
Of dire contention, which ſhall gain the pow'r 
Supreme, and reign in Thebes : Eteocles 
Hath drove his elder Polynices forth ; 
Who, now an exile, ſeeks (as fame reports) 
The Argians, and in ſolemn conttact join'd 
With 


* 
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With theſe his new allies wou'd raiſe their fame 
Above the ſtars, and fink our Thebes in ruin. 
Theſe are not words alone, tis now in act, 
Alas ! ev'n now I fear, nor know I when 
The gods will take compaſhon on thy woes. 
OE DIP US. 
Haſt thou no hope they'll pity me? 
ILS ME NE. 


I have; 
Their oracles have ſaid it; 


OE DIP U 8. 
| Ha! ſaid. what, 
My daughter, tell me, what have they declar'd ? 
ISMENE. 
The time wou'd. come, they ſaid, when Thebes once more 
Muſt ſeek thee, dead-or living, for her ſafety. 
OEDIPUS, 
Why, what cqu'd ſuch a wretch as I do for them? : 
I & M EN E. 
Their only hope, they ſay, is plac'd in thee, 
OK D LP U.S, 
I, that am nothing, grown. ſo pow'rful ! whence 
Can it proceed ? | 
ISMENE. 
The gods, who once depreſs'd thee, 
Now raiſe thee up again. 
OE DIP U.S. 
It cannot be; 
Who falls in youth will never riſe in age. 
IS ME N E. 
Know, for this very purpoſe Creon comes; 
Eier long thou mayiſt expect him. 
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a DIP Us. 
ut $5 | * 
My daughter ? 

ISMENE. 

To remove thee hence, and place thee 

Nearer to Thebes, but not within her borders. 

OE DIP US. 
If not within, what profit can i it be- 


To them? 
I'S M E N E. 


Thy tomb, rais'd in a foreign land, 
They fear wou'd prove moſt fatal. 
OE DIP US. 
But how know they 
It muſt be ſo, unleſs ſome god declar'd it? 
| ISMENE. 
For this alone they wiſh to have thee near 
The borders, in their pow'r, and not thy own. 
OEDIPUS. | 
To bury me at Thebes ? | 
ISMENE. 
That Ree 
Thy crime forbids it. 1 
OE DIP U 8. 
Then I'll never £0. 
 ISMENE- 
A time will come when they ſhall feel thy $1 
= OE DIP US. | 
What ſtrange nen can e - x ol 
This wiſh'd event? Lal: OR. 
IS ME N E. N 1197 
Thy wrath, when at 0 4 


They ſhall be forc'd to meet. 
OE D I- 
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2 
OE DIP US. 
| | Who told thee this ? 
Iſmene, ſay. | 
IS ME NE. 
The ſacred miniſters | 
Of Delphos. A 
OEDIPUS. f 
Came it from Apollo's ſhrine ? t 
ISMENE. 
On their return to Thebes they did report it. 
| OE DIPUS. 
My ſons, did they hear aught of this ? 
ISMENE. 


Both heard, 
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And know it well. 0 ; 
OEDIPUS. WW 
Yet, impious as they are, i 
Prefer'd a kingdom to their father's love. ; \ 
ISMENE. \ 1 
With grief I tell thee what with grief I heard. 
OE DIPUS. | 
O] may the gods doom them to endleſs ftrife ; | 
Ne'er may the battle ceaſe, till OEdipus 
Himſelf ſhall end it! then, nor he who bears 4 
The ſceptre now, ſhou'd long maintain the throne, 1 
Nor Polynices e' er to Thebes return; Wo 
They ſhow'd not live, who drove a parent forth i 
To miſery and exile; left by thoſe | 
Who ſhou'd have lov'd, ſupported, and rever'd him; 
I know they ſay, the city but comply'd 
With my requeſt, I aſk'd for baniſhment; 
Not then I aſk'd it: in my deſp'rate mind 
When firſt I rag'd, I wiſh'd indeed for death ; 
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It had been grateful then, but no kind friend 

Wou' d miniſter the boon ; at length my grief 
Gave way, and when they ſaw my troubled ſoul 
Had taken ample vengeance on itſelf, 
After long ſtay, the city drove me forth 
And thoſe who cou'd have ſav'd me: my baſe ſons, 
Deaf to a father's pray'rs, permit me ſtill 
To roam abroad, in poverty and exile : 
From theſe alone, far as their tender ſex 

Can help me, I receive the means of life, 

All the ſweet comfort, food, or needful reſt, 
Earth can afford me now; whilſt to my ſons 
A throne was dearer than a father's love ; 

But they ſhall never gain me for their friend, 
Ne'er reign in Thebes ; theſe oracles declare 
They never ſhall; I do remember too 

Another prophecy, which Phœbus erſt 
Deliver'd to me: let *em ſend their Creon, 

Or any other pow'rful citizen, 
To drag me hence : my hoſpitable friends, 

If to thoſe all-proteRing deities 
Who here preſide, yau too will lend your aid, 
Athens ſhall find in me its beſt defence, 

And vengeance ftrike the foes of OEdipus. 

| CHORUS. 
Thou and thy daughters well deſerve our pity. 
And, for thy words are full of promis'd good 
To our lov'd city, I will tell thee all 
"Tis meet thou ſhou*dſt perform; 
OE DIP US. 
Inſtruct me; I am ready to obey. 
| CH O- 
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CHORUS. 
An expiation inſtant muſt thou make 
To the offended powers wholſe-facred ſeat 
Thou haſt profan'd. 
OE DIP U 3. 
But, how muſt it be done? 
CHORUS, 
Firſt, with pure hands, from th' ever-flowing ſpring, 
'Thy due hbations pour, 
OE DIP US. | 
What follows then ? 
CHORUS, 
Take thou a cup, -wrought by ſome ſkilful hand, 
Bind it with wreaths around. 
OED IPIS... 
Of leaves or threads 
Compos'd ? 


Vor. II. 8 C H O- 


An expiation, &c. The remains of the antient drama, excluſive 
of their intrinſic merit with regard to its more eſſential parts, are 
extremely valuable, merely for the inſight which they occaſionally 
give us into almoſt every religious ceremony pra&iſed in earlier 
ages. Nothing can be more preciſe or compleat than this account 
of an expiation: the cup, which is to be of a peculiar form, muſt 
be bound with wreaths of wool ; that wool muſt be from a new- 
ſnorn lamb ; the water drawn from three different fountains, mix'd 
with honey, and every drop poured out ; olive boughs muſt be held 
in the hand, and the whole done in the deepeſt ſilence. However 
ridiculous or abſurd theſe circumſtances may appear to us, we need 
not doubt but on theAthenian ſtage they muſt have caſt an air of great 
ſolemnity over this ſcene, and have been well received by a Grecian 
audience. Our own Sophocles has trod the ſame path with ſucceſs ; 
bis witches and fairies fell in with the fuperſtitions' of his cotempo- 
_ raries, and not only ſecured their attention, but the nan and 
admiration of 3 
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CHORUS, 
Of wool, freſh from the new-ſhorn lamb, 
EDIUS. 
Is there aught elſe? 
CHORUS. 
Then, turning to the ſun, 
Make thy libations. 
| OE DIPUS. 
From the cup, thou ſay'ſt, 
CHORUS. 
The water from three fountains drawn; and laſt 
Remember, none be left. 
OEDIPUS. 
With that alone 
Muſt it be fill'd? 
CHORUS. 
Water with honey mix'd, 
No wine; this pour on th' earth------ 
OEDIPUS. 
What then remains ? 
CHORUS. | 
Take in thy hand of olive-boughs thrice nine; 
And off ring theſe, begin thy humble pray'r. 
OE DIP US. 
But how addreſs them? that concerns me near. 


CH O- 


Olive boughs. Theſe were ſome of the * kA et — or 
« ſupplicating boughs, mention d in the firſt ſcene of the OEdipus 
Tyrannus : they were generally laurel or olive. 


Vittate laurus, & ſupplicis arbor olive. Statius. 
The number nine was always accounted myſterious, for various rea- 
ſons aſſigned by the commentators, 
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CHORUS. 
Their name thou know'ſt implies, benevolent; 
Intreat them therefore kindly now to prove 
Benevolent to thee: this by thyſelf, 
Or by another for thee ; but, remember, 
Low be the voice, and Hort the fupplication; 
That done, return: be careful to Faun it; 
I may aſſiſt thee then with cbnfilletice, © 9 5 
But if thou doſt it not, muſt tremble for thee, 1012 1% 
OE D'IP U 8. 
My daughters, heard you this? 
NTIGONE. 5 
We did ; commaneg 
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What's to be done. 
OEDI1PDS 
What I can never do, 
Pow'rleſs and blind as I am; one of you, | 


My daughters, muſt perform it. ” 
ANTIGONE., 
One alone 
May do the taſk of many, when the mind 
Is active in it. ; 1 
OE D 1 p U S. 
Hence then, quick, away; 


Ke But 


Their name, Cc. The furies were called EVH, © Eume- 
© nides,” i. e. favourable or propitious', for many reaſons given 
by the ſcholiaſts, &c. none of which are' very ſatisfactory: ſome 
ſay, by an antiphraſis (like Lucus a non lucendo) being the direct 
contrary z others give them this appellation becauſe their true names 
were conſidered as unlucky, and not to be pronounced. They might 
after all, perhaps, be called Eumenides' in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, as 
being favourable to thoſe who had been injured, and the avengers 
of all impiety. 
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But do not leave me here alone; theſe limbs, 
Without a guide, will never find their way. 
IS ME NE. 
Father, I go: but how to hind the place 
I know not. 
50 . HO RUS. 
Stranger, t' other fide o'th* grove 
There, ſome inhabitant will ſoon inform thee, 
If thou ſhou'dſt want aſſiſtance, or inſtruction. 
ISMENE. 
Mean time, Antigone, main thou here, 
And guard our father wel: . cares are not cares, 
When we endure them for a parent's ſake. 
[Exit Iſmene. 


SCENE VI. 
OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 
Stranger, albeit we know 'tis moſt ungrateful 
To raiſe the ſad remembrance of paſt woes, 
Yet wou'd we gladly hear 
OE DIPUS. 
* 2 What wou'dft thou know? 
CHORUS. 
The cauſe of thy unhappy ſtate. 
| OE DIP US. 
Alas! 
By all the ſacred hoſpitable rites, 
I beg thee do not aſk me to reveal it; 
My crimes are horrible. 
CHORUS. 
Already fame 


Hath 
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Hath ſpred them wide, and ſtill talks loudly of them; 
Tell us the truth. 
OE DIP US. 
Alas! wr 
CHORUS, 
Let me beſeech thee! 
| OE DIP US. 
Ol me! | | 
| CHORUS.” 
Comply: aſk what thou wilt of me, 
And thou ſhalt have it. 
OE DIP US. 
I have ſuffer'd much; 
The gods can witneſs *twas againſt my will ; 
I knew not of it. 
CHORUS. 
Knew not what ? 
OE DIP US. 
The city, 
nnn too, bound me in horrid nuptials. 
CHORUS. | 
And didſt thou then pollute, as fame reports, 
Thy mother's bed? 
OE DIP US. 
O! death to hear! I did: 
8 here they are. 
CHORUS. 
Who's there? 
. OE DIP US. 
My crimes ! my daughters | 
| CHORUS. 
Daughters and ſiſters of their father? Oh! 
'Tis horrible indeed, 
S 3 | OE D I- 
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Tis woe on woe. 
CHORUS. 
Great Jove] both daughters of one hapleſs mother! 
What haſt thou ſuffer d? >the 
DOE DIP US. 
IIIss not to be borne ! 
CHORUS. 
Didſt thou then perpetrate the horrid deed ? 
O] no! 8 
CHORUS, 
Not do it? 
OE DIP U. 8. 
I receiv'd from Thebes 
A fatal gift; wou'd I had never ta'en it! 
CHORUS. 
And art thou not a murth'rer too? 
OE DIFTU 8. 
n bi3164 What's that 
Thou ay? E 
; 0 H O R U S. 
Thy father---- 
OE DIP U. 8. 
i Thou add'ſt grief to as 
. 
Did'ſt thou not murther him: 


4 


41453 8 bo 


OE DIP U 5 
27 I did; but hear---- 
1005 CHORUS. | 
Hear what? | 
' 0) en Nen 


A fatal gift, Meaning the throne of Thebes, with Jocaſta whom 
he married. 
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OE DIP US. 
The cauſe. 
CHORUS. 
What cauſe ? 
OE DIP US. 
I'! tell thee; know han, 
I murther'd others too, yet by the laws 
I ſtand abſolv'd; *twas done in ignorance. 
CHORUS. ſſeeing Theſeus who enters. 
But, lo! the king, Ægean Theſeus, comes; | 
The fame of thee hath brought him here already, 


s CEN E VIII. 


THESEUS, OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, CHORUS. 
THESE Us. dard 


O!] fon of Laius, long e'er this the tale 

Of thy diſaſtrous fate, by many a tongue 
Related, I had heard; thy eyes torn forth 
By thy own deſp'rate hand, and now I ſee 

It was too true: thy garb and dreadful aſpect 
Speak who thou art : unhappy OEdipus, 

T come to aſk, in pity to thy woes, 

What's thy requeſt to Athens or to me; 
Thine, or this hapleſs virgin on thy ſteps 
Attendant; ſpeak ; for large muſt be the boon 
I wou'd refuſe thee; I have known too well, 
Myſelf a wretched wanderer, the woes 

Of cruel exile, not to pity thine ; 

Of toils and dangers, in a foreign land, 


S 4 Much 
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264 OE PIP US. 


Much have I ſuffer'd, therefore not to me 
Shall the poor ſtranger ever ſue in vain 
For aid and ſafety : mortals as we are, 
Uncertain ever is to-morrow's fate, 
ae unknown to Theſeus and to thee. 
OEDIPUS. 
Theſeus, thy words declare thy noble nature, 
And leave me little to reply: thou know'ſt 
My ftory, who, and whenee I am; no more 
Remains, but that I tell thee he requeſt, 
And we have done. 
THESEVUS. 
Proceed then, and inform me. 
'OEDIPUS. 
I come to give this wretched body to thee, 
To ſight ungracious,' but of worth more dear 
To thee, than faireſt forms cou'd boaſt, 
THESEU's 
* What worth? 
OE DIP U $. 
OI thou ſhalt know, not now. 
1 * 17 8 E U S. 
d TOP . 


OED 1- 


Much have I ſuffer d. This is almoſt ien, tranſlated by Vir- 

gil, in his ſpeech of Dido to FEneas, © 

Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna: labores 

Jactatum, hac demum voluit eonſiſtere terra. 

Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuecurrere diſco. 
Nothing can be more amiable than the character of Theſeas ; he 
receives, pities, and comforts the unfortunate exile ; in return for 
his generoſity, OEdipus gives him the moſt ſolemn affurances of 
future happineſs, with certain ſucceſs and victory to the whole ſtate 
of Athens, 


Shall we receive it? 


COLONEUS. 


OE DIP US. 
When I am no more; 
When thou ſhalt bury me. 
THESEUS. 
Death is, it ſeems, 
Thy chief concern, and life not worth thy care, 


OEDIPYU Ss. 
That will procure me all the means of life. 
T HES E US. 
And is this all thou aſk*ſt, this little boon ? 
. OEDIPUS. 
Not little is the ſtrife which ſhall enſue. 
THESEUS. 
What ſtrife? with whom? thy children, or my own? 
OE DIP US. 
Mine, Theſeus; they wou'd have me back to Thebes. 
T HE S E US. 
And . thou rather be an exile here ? 
OE DIPUS. 
Once they refus'd me. 
THESE Us. 


| Anger ſuits but ill 
With low eſtate, and miſeries like thine. 
OEDIPUS. 
Hear firſt, and then condemn me. 
T HESEUS. 
Not unheard 
All thou can'ſt urge, wou'd I reprove thee ; ſpeak. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! Tra, I have borne the worſt of ills. 
THESE US. 
The curſes on thy race ? 


- 566 OE DIPUS 
OEDIPU Ss. 
O! no! all Greece 


Hath heard of them. | 201 VI 
THESEUS. 


hs (gon more than mortal woe 


Afflicts thee then? © © | Wide vd 
OE DI U S. | 


-” Evn this: my cruel ſons 
Have driv'n me from my country ; never more 


Muſt Thebes receive a parricide. De words i: vids e! 2 

THES E 8. 

80 Why then | 971917 0 
Recall ch now, if thou muſt ne'er return ? 

as OE DIP US. Nin 32d FT 

ated by an oracle divine, 

THESES 6 : TT nb 
Why, what doth it declare? a 1 

*OED TPeO4ggt £077 een buf 

-'Fhat Phebes en 2 


To thee, and to thy arms. 75. 
bk HES EUS. 
| But whence ſhou 'd 1 


Such dire mene ul 2 inslitn be 


Ly - 


o D 1 

That Thebes 42 Field, Se. Thoſe, yr ger are opens BY _—_ 2 
Grecian hiſtory, and the many battles fought | between the Thebans 
and Athenians, will eaſily perceive the deſign of Sophocles in this 
agreeable flattery of his countrymen. The abbe Sallier has gone fo 
far as to make the whole of this tragedy political, and alluding 
throughout to the circumſtances of the times in which it was writ- 
ten. He fixes the date of it to a particular period of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, and endeavours to explain ſeveral paſſages in favour of 
his opinion ; but I refer my readers to his ingenious diſſertation, 
which they will find in the ſixth volume of the hiſtoire de I Aca- 
demie des Inſcriptions, &c. p. 385. 
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OE DIPUS. 
Deareſt ſon of Ægeus, 

From age and death exempt, the gods alone 
Immortal and unchangeable remain, 
Whilſt all things elſe fall by the hand of time, 
The univerſal conqu'ror : earth laments 
Her fertile pow'rs exhauſted ; human ftrength 
Is wither'd ſoon; ev'n faith and truth decay, 
And from their aſhes fraud and falſhood riſe; 
Nor frienſhip long from man to man endures, 
Or realm to realm; to each, ſucceſſive riſe 
Bitter and ſweet, and happineſs and woe. 
Athens and Thebes thou ſee'ſt united now, 
And all is well; but, paſſing time ſhall bring 
The fatal day (and flight will be the cauſe) 
That ſoon ſhall change the bonds of amity 
And holy faith, for feuds and deadlieſt hate ; 
Then bury'd long in earth, ſhall this cold corfe 
Drink their warm blood, which from the mutual wound 
Frequent ſhall flow; it muſt be as I tell thee, 
If Jove be Jove, and great Apollo true. 
But why ſhou'd T reveal the fx'd decree 
Of all-deciding heay'n? Permit me now 
To end where I began; thy plighted faith 
Once more confirm, and never,ſhalt thou ſay 
The wretched OEdipus to Theſeus came 


An 


From age and death, &c. This juſt and beautiful ſentiment is, 
with great propriety, put into the mouth of OEdipus, whoſe age 
and misfortunes would naturally incline him to moral refle&ions, 
in which the OEdipus Coloneus ſeems peculiarly to abound, and 
which render this play, perhaps not the moſt intereſting in its cir- 
cumſtances, at leaſt more inſtructive and agreeable than any of the 
reſt, 
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An uſeleſs and unprofitable gueſt, 
If the immortal gods have not deceiv'd mo. 
CHORUS. 
O! king, already hath this man declar'd 
The ſame good will to thee and to our country 
THESEUS, 
Can I reje& benevolence and love 
Like this, my friends? O!] no! the common rites 
Of hoſpitality, this altar here, 
The witneſs of our mutual vows, forbid it ; 
He comes a ſuppliant to theſe goddeſſes, 
And pays no little tribute both to me 
And to my kingdom; he ſhall find a ſeat 
Within my realms, for I revere his virtues : 
If here it pleaſeth him to ſtay, remember [to the chorus. 
'Tis my command you guard this ſtranger well. 
If thou wou'dſt rather go with me, thou may'ſt ; 
1 leave it to thy choice. | [to OEdipus. 
le OE DIP US. 
| Reward them, Jove. 
T HE S E US. 
What fay'ſt _ wilt thou follow me ? 
OE DIP US. 
| I wou'd, 
If it were lawful, * it muſt be here 
This is the place 
nA THESEUS. 
For what? I'll not deny thee 
ene 
Where I muſt conquer thoſe who baniſh'd me. 
.LHES EUS. 
That wou'd be glory and renown to this 


Thy place of refuge, = pit 
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OEDIPUS. 
If I may depend 
On thy fair promiſe, 
THESEUS. 
| Fear not, I ſhall ne'er 
Betray my friend. 
OEDIPUS, 
| I will not bind thee to it 
By oath like thoſe whom we ſuſpect of ill. 
THESEUS. 
Thou need'ſt not, OEdipus, my word's my oath. 
OEDIPUS. 
How muſt I act then? 
THESEUS. 
Fear'ſt thou aught ? 
OE DIP US. 
I do. 
A force will come againſt me. 


THESEUS. 


RP, Here's thy guard ; 
Theſe ſhall protect thee, 
OEDIPUS. 
If thou goeſt, remember 
And ſave me, Theſeus. 
THESEUS 
Teach not me my duty. 
| OEDIPUS. 
Still am I fearful, | 
\THESEUS. 
Theſeus is not fo. . 
_OEDIPUS, 
Know'f thou not what they threaten'd.? —_ 
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THESE US. 
This I know, 

No pow'r on earth ſhall wreſt thee from this place. 
Oft-times the angry ſoul will vent its wrath 
In idle threats, with high and empty words, 
Which ever, as the mind is to itſelf | | 
Reſtor'd, are---nothing : they may boaſt their ſtrength, 
And ſay they'll tear thee from me; but, I tell thee. 
The journey wou'd be long and tedious to them ; 
They will not hazard it, they dare not : therefore 
Be comforted, for if by Phoebus ſent 
Thou hither cam'ſt, thou'rt ſafe without my aid, 
Ev'n if I leave thee ſafe; for know, the name 
Of Theſeus here ſufficeth to protect thee, [Exit Theſes, 


NE IX. 
OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE I. 


Thou art come in happy time, 
Stranger, to this bliſsful clime, 
Long 


Thou art come, &c. This is the firſt ſong or intermede of the 
chorus, who in moſt beautiful language (for ſo it is in the original) 
ſing the praiſes of Attica; the extraordinary fertility of its ſoil, 
knowledge of horſemanſhip, and {kill in naval affairs. Sophocles 
has apparently taken this opportunity to celebrate the place of his 
birth, and at the ſame time pay a compliment to his countrymen z 
one may eaſily imagine with what applauſe it muſt have been re- 
ceived by an Athenian audience. a 

This chorus cloſes the act, which the reader may obſerve, is of a 
moſt enormous length, and unproportionable to the reſt. Brumoy, 

| to 
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Long for ſwifteſt ſteeds renown'd, . 
Fertil'ſt of the regions round, 
Where, beneath the ivy ſhade, 
In the dew-beſprinkled'glade, 
Many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles ſweet her plaintive tale, 
Where the vine in cluſters pours 
Her ſweets ſecur'd from wintry ſhow'rs, 
Nor ſcorching ſuns, nor raging ſtorm 
The beauties of the year deform. 
ANTISTROPHE J. 
Where the ſweet Narciſſus growing, 
Where the yellow Crocus blowing 
Round the ſacred altars twine, 
Off'ring to the pow'rs divine; 
Where the pure ſprings perpetual flow, 
Wat'ring the verdant meads below, 
Which with its earth-enriching waves 
The fair Cephiſus ever laves. 
Where with his ever-ſporting train, 
Bacchus wantons on the plain; 
Pleas'd with the muſes ſtill to rove, 
And golden Venus, queen of love. 
STIKKOFEE TL 
Alone within this happy land, 
Planted here by nature's hand, 
Which, nor Aſia's fertile plains, 
Nor Pelops' ſpacious iſle contains, 


* 


to avoid the abſurdity, begins the ſecond act at the firſt entrance of 
Theſeus, and calls this the ſecond — though he ber to 
tell us which i is the firſt. ö 
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Pallas, thy ſacred olive grows; 
Striking terror on our foes, - 
Ever free from hoſtile rage, 
From wanton youth, or greedy age; 
Happy in ſage Minerva's love, 
And guarded ſtill by Morian Jove. 
ANTISTROPHE ll. 
But nobler gifts, and fairer fame, 
Athens, yet adorn thy name; 
Such wond'rous gifts hath pour'd on thee, 
Thy great protecting deity : 
Here firſt obedient to command, 
Form'd by Neptune's ſkilful hand; 
The ſteed was taught to know the rein, 
And bear the chariot o'er the plain : 
Here firſt along the rapid tide, 
The ſtately veſſels learn'd to ride; 
And ſwifter down the current flow 
Than Nereids cut the waves below. 
e e TRE [Exeunt. 
Az ©! ts :S1 
bare odd als 3 
ANTIGONE, OEDIPUS, CHORUS. 
ANTIGONE. 
REAT are thy praiſes, Attica, and now | 
The time is come to ſhew thou doſt deſerve them. 
l OE D I- 
Thy ſacred olive. Theſe olives were called © Moęgtet, or. Mo- 
© rix,” for ſome reaſons, not very material, aſſigned by the com- 
mentators : it is ſufficient to obſerve, that as the fayourite trees of 
Minerva, the protectreſs of Athens, they were held ſacred, and 
whoever cut them down was deemed accurſed ; for which reaſon, 


it is ſaid, that when the Lacedzmonians invaded Attica, theſe alone 
were ſpared in the general devaſtation, 
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OE DIP US. 
What means my daughter? Speak ; what new event 
Alarms thee ? 
ANTIGONE. 
Creon, with 4 num' rous band 
Of follow'rs, comes this way. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! now, my friends, 
If ever, help m. 
CHORUS, 
Fear not; we'll prote& thee. 
Though I am old, the Bur of 122 


Is not decay d. 
5 


SCENE II. 
CREON, with Attendants, OEDIPUS, AN TIGONE, 
' CHORUS. 


CREON, 
Moſt honour'd citizens, 
I ſee you look with eyes of fear upon me, 
Without a cauſe ; for know, I came not here 
Intending aught of violence or ill 
Againſt a city, ſo renown'd in Greece 
As yours hath ever been; I only came, 
Commiſſion d by the ſtate of Thebes, to fetch 
This old man back, if by perſuaſion mild 
I cou'd induce him to return z not ſent 
By one alone, but the united voice 
Of a whole people, who aſlign'd the taſk, 
1 becauſe, by blood united to him, 
I felt for his misfortunes as my own. 
Vor. II. T | Come 
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"Came therefore, OEdipus, attend me * 


W 


Thebes calls thee back, thy kingdom now —_— thee, 


By me ſhe calls thee ; liſten to thy friend, 

For ſurely Creon were the worſt of men, 

If he cou'd look on woes like thine unmov'd ; 
When I behold thee in a foreign lang 

A wretched wand'rer, forc'd'to beg thy bread 
From place to place, with this unhappy maid, 
Whom little did I think to ſee expos d 
To miſery and ſhame, of nuptial rites 
Hopeleſs, and thus bereft of ev'ry aid : 
O! *tis reproach and infamy to us 

And to our race; but tis already known, 
And cannot be conceald: O] QEdipus, 
J here beſeech thee, by our country's gods, 
Return to Thebes, bid thau a kind farewel, 
For ſhe deſerves it, to this noble city, 
But ſtill remember thy on dearer country. 
OE DIP US. 

Thou daring hypoctite, whoſe ſpecious wiles 
Beneath fair ſemblance mean but to betray, 
Why wou'dſt thou tempt me thus; hy thus once more 
Enſnare me in thy toils, and make me ſtill © 
More wretched than I am? Long time opprefs'd 
By heavieſt woes, I pined within my palaces 


And long'd for exile, but you then refus d e 5 


To let me go, till ſatiated with grief 
My ſoul at length was calm, and much T wiſh' ed 


To ſpend my few remaining years at home z on + 


Then thou, for little did the kindred blood 
Thou talk*ft of then avail;* didſt baniſh me; | 
And now again thou com'ſt to make me K 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt 2 kind 1 9225 city © 


Embrace 


O 4 


COLONEUS. 


* and cheriſh, thou wou'dſt'drag me hence, 
With ſweeteſt words cov'ring thy bitter mind, 
Profeſſing love to thoſe who chuſe it not: 
He, who denies his charitable aid 
To the poor beggar in his utmoſt need, 
And if abundance comes, ſhou'd offer that 
Which is not wanted, little merits thanks. 
Such is thy bounty now, in word alone 
And not in deed, the friend of OEdipus. 
But I will tell them what thou art; thou eam'ſt not 
To take me hence, but leave me in the borders 
Of Thebes, that ſo thy kingdom may eſcape - 
Th' impending ills which this avenging city 
Shall pour upon it; but 'twill come to paſs 
As foretold, my evil genius ſtil! 
Shall haunt you, and my ſons no more of Thebes 
Inherit than ſhall ſerve them for a grave. 
Thy country's fate is better known to me 
Than to thyſelf, for my inſtruction comes. 
From ſurer guides, from Phoebus and from Jove. 
Thy artful ſpeech ſhall little ſerve thy purpoſe, 
*Twill only hurt thy cauſe: therefore begone ; 
I'm not to be perſuaded. Let me live 
In quiet here, for wretched as I am, 
"Twill be ſome comfort to be far from thee. 
CREON. 
Think'ſ thou I heed thy words? Who'll ſuffer moſt 
For this perverſeneſs, thou, or I? - 
: OE DIP US. 
| I truſt 
Thy ln a will gh il yrs mc, þ 
Or with = friends. 
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| CREON. 


Poor wretch ! no time can cure 


Thy follies, thy old age is grown delirious. 
OE DIP US. 
Thou haſte a hateful tongue; but few, how juſt 
Soeꝰ er they be, can always ſpeak aright. 
"CRE O N. 
But to ſay much, and to ſay well, are e things 
Which differ widely. 
OE DIP US. 
What thou ſay'ſt no doubt 
Is brief, and proper too. | 
CREON. 
Twill hardly ſeem ſo 
To thoſe, who think like thee. 
OE DIPUS. 
Away, nordare 
Direct my ſteps, as if thou had'ſt the pow'r 
To place me where thou wilt. 
CREON. 
Remember alt 
To witneſs this, for he ſhall anſwer it 
When he is mine. | 
OEDIPUS. 
But who ſhall force me hence 
Againſt the will 0 theſe my friends? 
0 R E O N. 
Iy4⸗Fkeir aid 
Is vain; already 1 have done what much 
Will hurt the. 
OE DIP Us. 
Ha! what threats are theſe ? 


CREON, 
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CREON. 
Thy daughters 
Muſt go with me; one is ſecur'd, and now 
This moment will I wreft the other from thee. 


OEDIPUS, 
CREON. 


Tl give thee much more cauſe for grief. 
OE DIPUS. 
Haſt thou my daughter ? 
CRE ON. 
Aye, and will have this. 
OEDIPUS. [to the chorus, 
What will you do, my friends? Will you forſake me? 
Will you not drive this vile abandon'd man 
Forth from your city ? 
CHORUS. 
Stranger, hence, away; 
Thy actions are moſt ſhameful and unjuſt. 
CREO.N...: 
Slaves, do your office; bear her off by force, 
If ſhe conſents not. 
.ANTIG 0 NE. 
Whither ſhall I fly 
For aid ? What god or man ſhall I implore 
To ſuccour me ? 


Ol me! 


CHORUS. 
Alas l what wou'dſt thou do ? 
CREON. 
I touch not him, but I muſt have my own. 


ANTIGO N E. 
O!] princes, aid me n 
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c HORU 8. 
Tis moſt unjuſt. 


en on, 
CHORUS. 


Then prove it. | 
8 R E ON. 


1 fay *tis juſt. 


O Gitizens ! n 
ANTIGONE. 
O! looſe me! if you do not, 


You ſhall repent 1 * violence. 
CRE ON. 
Sl G0 on, | 
I will defend you. | 
| OE D IPUS. 
hh J He, who i = ures me, 
Offends the city. | _ 
"CH TRY 8. 
Said 1 not before 
— tak: RH en e 
c R E ON. Ito the chorus. 
Let go the maid this inſtant, 
"CH OR US. 
Command where thou. haſt; power 
. c R E O N. 
* Let her go. 
* CHORU 3 


n thyſelf: what, ho! my countrymen, 
n mw is in danger; haſte and ſave rus, | 

e 9 er | 
TOTP $ followers "IF on Antigone. 

, I'm 


* - * 


1a 
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I'm ſeia d, my tends, 0 l belp! 
OEDIPUS. 
Where is my daughter ? 


AVN T IGONE. 
Torn from thee, 
OE D IPU 8. 
O] ſtretch forth thy hand. 
ANT 18 ONE. 
| I cannot, 
CRE ON. | 
Away with her. | | 
, OEDIPU.S, | 
O ! wretched OEdipus ! 
QR-E ON. 
No longer ſhall theſe me props ſupport _ 
Thy feeble age; ſince thou art ſtill reſolv'd | 
Againſt thyſelf, thy country, and thy friends, 
By whoſe command I come, remain perverſe 
And obſtinate, old man ; but know, hereafter 
Time will convince thee thou haſt ever been 
Thy own worſt foe ; thy fiery temper till 
Muſt make thee wretehed. 14 8 
CH OR U 8. 
Atranger, ſtir not hence. 
O R E ON. | 
I charge you, touch me not. 


* G4 * 
1 * 


nenne 90 dil wy os +6 
No longer, Cc. Meaning his daughters, Antigone end Iſmene: 
the literal tranſlation would be Thou ſhalt no longer walk, lean- 
ing on theſe ſticks." A little farther on, OEdipus calls Antigone 


c TN our; his only eye: paſſages of this nature, the rea- 
der will eaſily perceive, muſt be ſoftened a little in the tranſlation. 
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CH 0 RUS. 
Thou ſhalt not go, 
Till thou reſtor ſt the virgins. 
cox. 
| 1 muft have 
A nobler ranſom from your, city, theſe "mm 
Shall not ſuffice. 
| cfiorys: 
What mean'ft thou? 
CRE Ox. 
ä W © = He thall go, 
T his OEdipus. amn 
C H OR US: 
Thy threats are tetrible. 
CREON. 
III do't; and only he he, who goberns here, 
Shall hinder me. 
OE D T PU 8. 
Thou dar'ſt not fores me _ 
Cc R E ON. 
Hold thy peace. 
OE D 1 7 U 8. 
| Not ev'n 
The dreadful poddeſſes, who here eſide, 
Shou'd bind my tongue from bee curſes on thee, 
For thou haſt robb'd me of the only light = 
Theſe eyes cou'd boaſt ; but may th' all-ſeeing ſun 
Behold and puniſh thee and alf thy race, | 
— load thy age with miſeries like mine 
| n af - RE ON. 
Tihaicons of Artiens, hear ye oy 
. 90 a9 g 
OE D I- 
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OEDIPUS. 
They do, and ſee that but with fruitleſs words 
I can repay the inj'ries I receive; 
For I am weak with age, and here alone. 
£GCREOQON. 
No longer will I curb my juſt reſentment, 
But force thee hence. 
OEDIPUS. 
O! me! 
CHORUS. 
What boldneſs, ſtranger, 
Cou'd 0 thee hope to do a deed like this | 
Unpuniſh'd ? 2 
neee. 
*Tis reſolv' d. 
CHORUS. 
| Our Athens then 
Is fall'n indeed, and is no more a city. | 
<< EON; 
In a juſt cauſe the weak may foil the mighty. 
OEDIPUS. 
Hear how he threatens------- 
CHORUS. 
What he'll ne'er perform. 
CREON. 
That Jove alone can tell. 
CHORU _ 
mY Shall i injuries 
Like theſe be ſuffer'd ? 
| C R EON. 


For 1 am weak, Cc. This line in the original i is, I think, very 
abſurdly put into the mouth of Creon; I have taken the liberty to 
give it to OEdipus, from whom it —— comes with more pro- 


prictys 
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CR E O N. 
Call it injury, "OP e 
Thou may'ſt, tis ſuch as thou perforce muſt bear. 
e ene OR US. 
This is too much: ye rulers of the land 
My fellow- citizens, come forth, and ſave us. 


tity > 


S CLE N E II. 
THESEUS, CRE ON, OEDIPUS 
ANTI GO NE, CHORUS. 


THESEWU 8. 


Whence is this clamour ? wherefore am I call'd 
From facred rites at Neptune's altar paid, 
Our guardian god ? ſay, what's the cauſe that thus 
In haſte I'm ſummon' d hither ? 5 
OE D I 2 . * 
; 3 my friend, 
For well T vw thy voice, moſt cruelly 
Have I been treated by this man, $8 
Ms H E S E U 8. 
Who did it? 
R D I P big 1 
This Creon, hom thou ſee'ſt , bach h "M2 . 
My only help. wy daughters. 5 
H Es E Us. 
"Hal. what 171 thou? , 
"OE DI P U 8. E | | 
"Tix as Tall thee. 6 EM 
> PRES POS. 1 his attendants. 
Quick, diſpatch f my ſervants, | 
F ly to the altar, ſummon all my people, 
Horſemen 
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Horſemen and foot ; give o'er the ſacrifice, 

And inſtant to the double gate. repair, 

Leſt with the virgins the baſe raviſhers 
Eſcape unpuniſh'd, and my gueſt thus injur'd 
Laugh me to ſcorn for cowardice, Away. | 
Were I to puniſh this oppreſlor, here [turning to Creon, 
As my reſentment bids, and he deſerves, 

He ſhou'd this inſtant fall beneath my rage ; 

But the ſame juſtice, he to others deals, 
Himſelf,ſhall meet from us; thou ſhalt not go 
Till thoſe, whom thou didſt baſely raviſh hence, 
Are brought before me: twas unlike thyſelf, 
Unworthy of thy country and thy race, 

To enter thus a cultivated city, 

Where law and juſtice reign, with violence 

And rapine, ſnatching what thy fancy pleas'd. 
Or didft thou think I rul'd a defart land, 

Or that my people were a race of ſlaves, 

And Theſeus but the ſhadow of a king? 

Thebes never taught thee ſuch deſtructive leſſons, 
For ſhe abhors injuſtice ; when ſhe hears 

That Creon, thus deſpiſing ſacred laws, 

Hath ta'en with brutal violence my right, 

And wou'd have ſtol'n a wretched, ſuppliant from me, 
She'll not approve thy conduct; ſay I went 

To Thebes, how juſt ſoever were the cauſe, 

I ſhou'd not ſeize on aught without the leave 
Of him who govern'd there ; but, as becomes 

A ſtranger, bear myſelf unblam'd by all. 

Thou haſt diſgrac'd thy country, and thy friends, 
And weight of years hath ta'en thy ſenſes from thee: 
Again 1 ſay, reſtore the virgins to me, 

Or ſtay with me chyſelf, for ſo the ſhalt, 


/ 


Howe'er 
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Howe'er unwilling; what I've faid, remember, 
Is what I have reſolv'd, therefore determine. 
CHORUS. Ito Creon. 
Stranger, thy actions, noble as thou art, | | 
= ill become thy family and name, 
cauſe unjuſt; but thou bebold'ſt thy fate. 
mne 
Theſeus, it was not that I thought this city 
Without or guards to ſave, or laws to rule, 
Which brought me here, nor unadvis'd I came,, 
But that I hop'd you never wou'd receive 
My kindred here againſt my will, nor &er 
Embrace a vile inceſtuous parricide, 
Or cheriſh and protect him, in a land 
Whoſe court, renown'd for juſtice, ſuffers not 
Such poor abandon'd exiles to reſide 
Within its borders ; therefore did I this, 
Which yet T had not done, but for the curſes 
Which he hath pour d on me, and all my race; 
. Revenge inſpir d me: anger, well thau know ſt, 
Can never be 1 but by death, 20 
Which cloſeth ev ry wound: at preſent, Theſeus, 
It muſt be as thou wilt; my want of pow'r, 
How juſt ſoe er my cauſe, demands ſubmiſſion; 
Vet old and weak, I ſhall not tamely yield. 
FE DIPU S. 
Audacious man think'ſt thou the vile reproach, | 
Thou utter'ſt, falls on me, or on thyſelf ?. 
Thou who upbraid'ſt me thus for all my woes, 
Murther and inceſt, which againſt my will 
I had committed]; ſo it pleas'd the gods, 
Offended at my Face for former crimes, LO 
But I am guiltleſs; ' canſt thou name a fault | bg?! 
wbyzzou Whanb 205 31 Deferving 


=o 


Beca 


5 
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Deſerving this? for tell me, was it mine, 
When to my father Phoebus did declare 

That he ſhouw'd one day periſh by the hand 

Of his own child ; was OEdipus to blame, 

Who had no being then? if, born at length 

To wretchedneſs, he met his fire unknown, 

And flew him, that involuntary deed 

Canſt thou condema ? and for my fatal marriage, 
Doſt thou not bluſh,to name it ? was not ſhe 
Thy fiſter, ſhe who bore me, ignorant 

And guiltleſs woman] afterwards my wife, 

And mother to my children? what ſhe did, 

She did unknowing; not like thee, who thus 
Doſt purpoſely upbraid us both; heav'n knows 
Unwillingly I wedded her, and now 

Unwillingly repeat the dreadful tale; 

But, nor for that, nor for my murther'd father, 
Have I deſerv'd thy bitter taunts; for tell me, | 
Thy life attack'd,. wou'dſt thou have ſtay d to alk _ 
Th' aſſaſſin if he were thy father? no, 
Self-love wou'd urge thee to revenge the inſult ; 
Thus was I drove to ill by th' angry gods; 

This, ſhou'd my father's foul reviſit earth, 
Himſelf wou'd own, and pity OEdipus, 

Thy bold and impious tongue ſtill utters all; 
Juſt or unjuſt thou pour'ſt thy foul reproach 

On me, pretending to revere the name 

Of Theſeus and his country; but remember, 
The city, whom thou thus haſt prais'd, is fam'd 
For piety, and rey'rence to the gods; 1 
Vet wou'dſt thou drive a needy ſuppliant hence, 
And lead him captive; thou haſt ſtol'n my daughter, 
But I implore the dreadful goddeſſes 


1 4 4 
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To grant me aid, that thou may'ſt feel the pow'r 
Which thou contemnẽ'ſt, and know the force of Athens. 
CHORVS. - [to Theſeus. ä 

O! king, this ſtranger merits thy regard, 
His woes are great, his cauſe ſhou'd be defended. 

THESES... 
No more, the raviſhers are fled with ſpeed, 
Whilft we, who ſuffer, ſtand inactive here. 

CREON. 
Speak thy commands, for J muſt yield to thee. 
T HES EUS. 
Go thou before me, I ſhall follow cloſe ; 
If here thou haſt conceal'd the virgins, now | 
Diſcover them; if hence, to other's hands 
Committed, they are fled, they ſhall not ſcape, 
My ſervants ſoon will fetch them back ; mean time 
Remember thy condition, for thy fate 
Hath caught thee in the net which thou hadſt ſpread 
For others; but, what evil means acquire 
Is ſeldom kept: thou cam'ſt not naked here, 
Or unattended, thus to do an at | 
Of violence; er long I'll know on what 
Thou did'ſt rely, nor by a ſingle arm 
Shall Athens fall inglorious: hear'ft thou this, 
Or are my words unheeded ? | 
C R E ON. 
| Tiis not now 

A time to anſwer; we ſhall know at home 


What muſt be done. 
| 4 F. H E- 
What evil means, &c. This maxim is adopted by Plautus, in his - 
Pznulus, c _ male partum male diſperit. We have likewiſe a-pro- 
verb of our own, though 1 it is rather a coarſe; one, expreſſive, of the 


ſame ſentiment, viz. * What is got over the devil's back | is ſpent 


1 under his belly.“ 
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T HESEUS. 
Thou threat'neſt; but go on. 
Stay thou In quiet here, for if I live, [turning to QEdip. 
I will not reſt till I yo thy daughters. 
| [Exeunt Theſeus and Creon, 


SCENE IV. 
OE DIPUS, CHORUS. 
CHORUS, 
STROPHE I. 


Now the combatants prepare, 
And haſten to the field of war, | 
Theſeus, their great and god-like friend, 
The hapleſs virgins ſhall defend. 

O!] cou'd I hear the dreadful battle roar, 
Or near Apollo's ſacred ſhrine, 
Or on the torch-enlighten'd ſhore, 


Now the combatants, &c. This is the ſecond ſong, or intermede 
of the chorus, who, imagining from what had paſſed in the pre- 
ceding ſcene, that a battle muſt inevitably follow between Theſeus 
and Creon, form various conjectures concerning the place, where 
it would be fought : relying on the ſtrength and valour of their 
countrymen, to whom they preſage certain victory. This gives 
time for the recovery of Antigone and Iſmene, and prepares the au- 
dience for the events in the next act. f 

On the torch-enlightened ſhore. Torches were carried in the Eleu- 
ſinian rites, probably'i in memory of thoſe which Ceres and her at- 
tendants are ſuppoſed to have made uſe of in their ſearch after Pro- 
ſerpine ; theſe myſteries were performed by night in the moſt ſolemn - 
manner by the Eumolpidz, or prieſts of Ceres; none were admit- ; 
ted to them but the pure and 1 bow were bound to in- 
ry ſecreſy. . 
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Or Ceres, here thy prieſts their rites divine 
Perform, with lips in ſolemn ſilence ſeal d. 
And "= ne'er by mortal tongue reveal d. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
At yon ſnowy mountain's feet | 
Weſtward perchance the warriors meet; 
Chariot and horſe with mutual rage 
On OEta's flow'ry plains engage ; 
Around their Theſeus now, a valiant band, 
See Athens“ martial ſons uniey 
To fave their native land; 
All ſhake their glitt'ring ſpears, md wee the fight; 
All who thy pow'r, Equeſtrian Pallas, own, 
Or bow to Neptune, Rhea's honour'd ſon. 
STROPHE II. 
The bloody ſcene ſhall ſoon be o'er, 
Creon the virgin ſhall reſtore ; 
My ſoul prophetic ſees the maid 
For pious duty thus repaid ; 
For ever active is the pow'r of Jove, 

From whom perpetual bleſſings flow: 

O!] that I now cou'd, like the dove, 
Soar thro' the ſkies, and mark the field below, 
The wiſh'd-for conqueſt joyful to behold, 
And triumph in'the vict ry I foretold ! 

ANTISTROPHE I. 
Thou pow'r ſupreme, all pow'rs above, 
All-teeing, ali-performing Jove, 
Grant that the rulers of this land 
May ſoon ſubdue the hoſtile band! 
Thee too, O] Pallas, hunter Phoebus, thee 
Do we invoke, with thee be join d 
Thy virgin ſiſter deity, 


* 
f - * 
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Who loves o'er lawns to chaſe the fpotted hind 
On you we call; your aid propitious bring, 
O haſte, proven dur tbuntry and our king. 


[Exeunt, 
at £3. 
SE © 'E . 


OE DIP U 8, THESE Us, ANTI G ONE, 
IS MEN E, CHORUS. 


CHORUS. 


M no falſe prophet, ſtranger, for behold 
Thy daughters. 
OE DIPUS. 
Ha ! what ſay'ſt thou, where, O] where? 
EET TT TU 
My father, O] my father, what kind god 
Rae's up this friend who hath reſtor'd us to thee ? 
OE DIP US. f 
Are then my daughters with me? 
ANTIGON E. 
Hath brought us here: to him and to his friends 
We owe our ſafety. g 
o DTP Vs. 
O! come nigh, my childten, 
Let me embrace you; never did I thinæx 
Again to fold you in theſs arms. | 
A N TI G ONE. 
| We eee 
With joy, my father. a IN = 
Vol. II, U OE DI 


"a 
a 
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OEDIPUS. 
O! where are you? 
ANTIGONE. 
Here. 


OEDIPUS. 


My deareſt children 
ANTIGONE. 
To our father ftill 


May every pleaſure come 


[leaning on Antigone, 
OEDIPUS. 
My beſt ſupport ! 
ANTIGONE. 
The wretched bear the wretched, 
[embracing them. 
OEDIPUS. 
| J have all 
That's precious to me; were I now to dye, 
Whilſt you are here, I ſhou'd not be unhappy: 
Support me, daughters, to your father's ſide 
Cloſe preſs d; O! ſooth to peace a wretched exile, 
Long time deſerted : tell me what hath happen'd, 
But let the tale be ſhort, as beſt becomes 
Thy tender age. 
- | [pointing to Theſeus. 
ANTIGONE. 
Here is our great protector, 
He will inform you ; ſo ſhall what I ſpeak 
Be brief, as thou wou'dft have it. 
.,CEDIPUS. 
Noble Theſeus, 
My children thus beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 
If I ſhou'd talk too long on ſuch a theme, 
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Thou wilt not wonder ; *tis to thee alone 

I owe my joys ; thou didſt protect and fave 

My much-lov'd daughters ; may the gods repay 

Thee and thy kingdom for this goodneſs to me! 

Here only have I found or faith, or truth, 

Or juſtice; you alone poſſeſs them all; 

I will atteſt it, for I know it well; 

I feel your virtues ; what I have is all 

From you. O! king, permit me but to touch 

Thy hand; O! ſtretch it forth, or let me kiſs 

Thy honour'd lips! but O! what do I fay! 

Can ſuch a wretch as OEdipus e'er hope 

With guilty hands to touch a man like thee, 

So pure, ſo ſpotleſs? yet I muſt embrace thee; 

They only who have known misfortune feel 

For other's griefs with ſympathifing woe. 

Hail ! beſt of men, and may'ſt thou ever be, 

As thou haſt been, my guardian and my friend! 
T HES E US. 

Thus happy as thou muſt be in thy children, 
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Had'ſt thou faid more, much more, and talk'd to them | 


Rather than me, it had not mov'd my wonder; 
Nor think I ſhou'd reſent it: not by words 
Wou' d Theſeus be diſtinguiſh'd, but by deeds 
Illuftrious ; this thou know'ſt, for what I ſwore 
I have perform'd, reſtor'd thy daughters to thee, 


Safe from the tyrant's threats : how paſt the conflict 


Why ſhou'd I boaſt ? they at their leiſure beſt 
May tell you all: mean- time to what I heard, 
As hither coming, OEdipus, attend : 

Of little import ſeem'd the circumftatice, 


And yet 'twas ſtrange; but nought ſhou'd mortal man 


Deem or beneath his notice or his care. 
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OEDIPUS. 
What is it, ſon of Egeus? O! inform me, 
For nothing have I heard. 
THESEUS. 
A man, they ſay, 
Who boaſts himſelf by blood ally'd to thee, 
At Neptune's altar, whilſt I ſacrific'd, 
In humbleſt poſture ſtood. 
OEDIPUS. 
What cou'd it mean? 
Whence came he ? 
THESE U 8. 
That I know not; this alone 
They told me, ſuppliant he requeſted much 
To talk a while with thee, 
OEDIPUS. 
With me? *tis ſtrange, 
And yet methinks important. 
THESEUS. 
He defir'd 
But to converſe with thee, and then depart, 
OEDIPUS. 
Who can it be? 
T HES E US. 
4 Haſt thou no friend at Argos, 
None of thy kindred there who wiſh'd to ſee thee : 
OEDIPUS. 
No more, my friend; | 
T HESEUS. 
| What ſay'| thou? 
GED LEV, fe. U 


H- 
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-FHESEVUS. 
Aſk what------ 
OEDIPUS. 
I know him now; I know too well 
Who's at the altar. 
HS ZEUS. 
Who is it? 
OE DIP US. 
My ſon; 
That hateful ſon, whoſe voice I loath to hear. 
THESEUS. 
But why not hear him? ſtill thou may'ft refuſe 
What he ſhall aſk, 
OEDIPUS. 
I cannot, cannot bear it : 
Do not oblige me. 
THESE US. 
But the ſacred place, 
Where now he ſtands, and rev'rence to the gods, 
Demand it of thee. | 
ANTIGONE. 
» Let-me, O! my father, 
Young as I am, admoniſh thee! O] grant 
Thy friend his juſt requeſt, obey the gods, 
And-let our brother come ; whate'er he ſays 
It need not draw thee from thy firſt reſolve. 
| U 3 What 


I know him now. OEdipus is at firſt at aloſs to gueſs who this 
ſtranger could be that enquired after him, but on recolle&ion con- 
cludes it was his ſon. * Antigone & fa ſœur (ſays Brumoy) devi- 
© nent que ce'ſt leur frere Polynice, & elles le diſent à leur pere; 
the French critic is here miſtaken, for OEdipus 1s not told by his 
daughters, but imagines himſelf it muſt be Polynices, as ſoon as 
Theſeus mentions his coming from Argos, 
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What harm to hear him? words have oft produc'd 

'The nobleſt works : remember 'tis thy child, 

Thou didſt beget him; tho” he were the worſt 

Of ſans to thee, yet wou'd it ill become 

A father to return it: let him come. 

. Others like thee have baſe unworthy children, 

And yet their minds are ſoften'd to forgiveneſs 

By friend's advice, .and all their wrath ſubdu'd. 

Think on thy own unhappy parent's fate, 

Thence may'ſt thou learn what dreadful ills have flow'd 

From anger's bitter fountain; thou, alas ! 

Art a ſad proof; thoſe ſightleſs eyes too well 

Bear witneſs to it ; thoſe who only aſk 

What juſtice warrants ſhou'd not aſk in vain, 

Nor, who receives a benefit forget 

The hand that gave, but ſtudy to repay it. 

OEDIPUS. 

You have o'ercome me: with reluctant pleaſure 

I yield ; my children, be it as you pleaſe : 

But if he comes, O ! Theſeus, guard my life. 
THESE US. 

Pve ſaid enough; no more: I will not boaſt, 

But thou art ſafe if heav'n forſakes not me. 


SCENE 
2 


With reluctant pleaſure, The original is remarkably elegant ; 


* Bapeey d vixaTe u. I have endeavoured to render it as 
cloſely as poſſible. 
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SCENE II. 
CHORUS. 
STROPHE, 


In ſacred wiſdom's path is ſeldom ſeen 
The wretch, whom ſordid love of wealth inſpires ; 
Neglectful of the happy golden mean, 
His ſoul nor truth nor heav'nly knowledge fires : 
No length of days to him can pleaſure bring, 
In death alone he finds repoſe, 
End of his wiſhes and his woes ; 
In that uncomfortable night 
Where never muſic's charms delight, 
Nor virgin choirs their hymenzals ſing. 
ANTI Tonne 
The happieſt fate of man is not to be; 
And next in bliſs is he who ſoon as born, 
From the vain world and all its ſorrows free, 
Shall whence he came with ſpeedieſt foot return ; 
For youth is full of folly, toils and woe, 
Of war, ſedition, pain and ftrife, 
With all the buſy ills of life, | 
Till helpleſs age comes creeping on, 
Deſerted, friendleſs and alone, 
Which neither pow'r nor joy nor pleaſure knows. 


U 4 EPODE. 


In ſacred wiſdoms path, c. This is the third ſong, or inter- 
mede of the chorus, who, ſhock'd at the unparallel'd misfortunes 
of OEdipus, fall into ſome melancholy reflections on the 1miſeries 
of old age, and the unhappy condition of human life, in very pe- 
riod of it; this gives time and prepares the audience for the arrival 


of Polynices. 
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EPODE. 

The hapleſs OEdipus, like me, 
Is doom'd to age and miſery ; 
Ev'n as around the northern ſhore 
The bleak winds howl, and tempeſts roar, 
Contending ſtorms in terror meet, 
And daſhing waves for ever beat ; 

Thus is the wretched king with grief oppreſs'd, 

And woes on woes afflict his long-diſtemper'd breaſt. 

| [Exeunt, 


j 


err. 
SCENE l. 


OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, ISMENE, CHORUS. 

: ANTIGONE. 

HIS way, my father, lo] the wretched man 

Approaches, unattended and in tears, 

OEDIPUS. 
Who comes, my child ? 
ANTIGONE. 
Ev'n he I told thee of, 

Poor Polynices, | 


SCENE I. 


POLYNICES, OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, 
ISMENE, CHORUS. 


POLYNICES. 
O! my ſiſters, ſee 
Of 


O my ſfers, Ge. Nothing can be more artful, tender and pa- 
thetic than this ſpeech of Polynices ; conſcious of bis own guilt, 
and 
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Of all mankind the moſt unhappy ; where 
Shall I begin ? ſhall I lament my own, 
Or ſhall I weep an aged parent's fate ? 
For O! *tis horrible to find him thus 
A wand'ring exile in a foreign land; 
In this mean garb, with wild diſhevell'd hair, 
Bereft of ſight, and deſtitute, perhaps, 
Of needful food and nouriſhment ; alas! 
Too late I know it, worthleſs as 1 am, 
I flew to ſuccour him, to plead my cauſe, 
That not from others he might hear the tale 
Of my misfortunes ; ſacred pity ſits 
Faſt by the throne of Jove, o'er all his works 
Preſiding gracious ; O! let her inſpire 
Thy breaſt, my father; crimes already done, 
Which cannot be recall'd, may ſtill be heal'd 
By kind forgiveneſs ; why then art thou filent ? 
O! ſpeak, my father, do not turn aſide ; 
Wilt thou not anſwer? wilt thou let me go 
Without one word ; nor tell me whence thy wrath 
Contemptuous ſprings ? my ſiſters, you at leaſt 
Will try to move his unrelenting heart, 
And looſen his clos'd lips, that not thus ſpurn'd 
And thus unanſwer'd, though a ſuppliant here 
At Neptune's altar, I return with ſhame 
And foul diſgrace, 
ANTIGONE, | 
Say, wherefore didſt thou come, 
My hapleſs brother? tell thy mournful tale; 
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Such 


+ 
and well acquainted with the fiery diſpoſition of his father, he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf firſt to his ſiſters, and then ſlides, as it were inſen- 

bly into his modeſt and humble ſupplication, clothed in terms that 
muſt have moved any but the implacable OEdipus. 


— s 

Such is the pow'r of words, that whether ſweet 

They move ſoft pity, or when bitter urge 

To violence and wrath, at leaſt they ope 

TH unwilling lips, and make the ſilent ſpeak. 
| FO NICE S. 

"Tis well advis'd, and I will tell thee all. 

O! may that deity propitious ſmile, 

Whoſe altar late I left, whence Theſeus rais'd 

This wretched ſuppliant, and in converſe free 

Mix'd gracious with me ! may I hope from you 

The like benevolence ? and now, my father, 

P11 tell thee wherefore Polynices came. 

Thou ſee'ſt me baniſh'd from my native land, 

Unjuſtly baniſh'd, for no other crime 

But that I ſtrove to keep the throne of Thebes, 

By birthright mine, from him, who drove me thence, 

The young Eteocles : not his the claim 

By juſtice, nor to me his fame in arms 

Superior, but by foft perſuaſive arts 

He won the rebel city to his love, 

Thy curſe, my father, was the cauſe of all, 

I know it was; for ſo the prieſts declar'd 

In oracles divine: to Argos then 

I came, and to Adraſtus' daughter join'd 

In marriage, gain'd the Argive chiefs, renown'd 

For martial deeds ; ſev'n valiant leaders march 

To Thebes, reſolv'd to conquer or to die. 

Therefore to thee, my father, came I here, 

To beg thy aid for me and theſe my friends, 

Companions of the war, who threaten Thebes 

With their united pow'rs, in order thus ; 


The 
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The wiſe and brave Amphiaraus, or ſxill'd 

To caſt the ſpear, or with prophetic tongue 
Diſcloſe the will of heav'n, with OEneus' ſon 
ZEtolian Tydeus, and Eteocles 

At Argos born ; to theſe Hippomedon 

Sent by Talaus his renowned fire, 

Bold Capaneus, who threatens ſoon to raze 

The walls of mighty Thebes; to cloſe the train, 
Parthenopzan Arcas comes, the ſon 

Of Atalantis, from her virgin name 

So call'd : with theſe thy hapleſs ſon, (the child 
Of dire misfortune rather) leads his force 

From Argos to rebellious Thebes ; for theſe, 
And for their children, for the lives of all, 
Suppliant to thee we come, in humble pray'r, 
To deprecate thy wrath againſt a wretch 

Who, injur'd much, but ſeeks the vengeance due 
To a baſe brother, whoſe oppreſſive hand 

Hath drove me from my country and my throne ; 
If there be truth in what the gods declare, 

On him ſhall vict'ry ſmile, for whom thy vows 
Shall riſe propitious ; therefore by our gods, 
And native fountains, O] remit thy anger, 
And ſmile upon me, on a baniſh'd man, 

A beggar like thyſelf, who lives like thee 

By other's bounty ; in one common. fate 

We are united, whilſt the tyrant ſits 

In eaſe at home, and laughs our woes to ſcorn, 
Yet if you wou'dſt but liſten to my yows, 

Soon might I caſt him forth, reſtore thee ſoon 


To 


The wiſe and brave, &c. In the original, it is firſt Amphiaraus, 
© ſecond Tydeus, third Eteocles, &c,* but this would have appeared 
extremely harſh and aukward in a literal tranſlation. 
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To thy dear native land, and feat myſelf 
In my own kingdom : thy affent, my father, 
Is all I aſk'; but, O] without thy aid, 
I have no hope of ſafety or revenge. 

C HO R US. 
For Theſeus' ſake, O] give him anſwer now 
And let him go. 

OEDIPUS. 

But that the noble Theſeus, 
Who hither brought him did requeſt it of me, 
He ne' er had heard the voice of OEdipus ; 
And little pleaſure will it now beſtow : 
Ungrateful wretch-! who, when the throne of Thebes, 
= | turning to Polynices. 
Where now thy brother ſits, was thine, didſt drive 
Thy father hence, to penury and woe: 
Now, when thou ſee'ſt me in this mean attire, 
Thou weep'ſt my fate, becauſe tis like thy own ; 
But I'll not weep, for I can bear it all, 
Still, wicked parricide, rememb'ring thee, 
The cruel cauſe of all; thou mad'ſt me thus 
On others bounty to rely for food 
And nouriſhment; for thee, J might have periſh'd, 
But theſe my pious daughters, theſe alone, 
Beyond their ſex's pow'r, with manly aid 
Have cheriſh'd and protected me: for you, 
Who call yourſelves my ſons, ye are not mine, 
I know 


But that the noble Theſeus, Sc. The curſe, which OEdipus here 
pronounces againft his ſons, hath ſomething in it very aweful and 
terrible; eſpecially if we conſider it as ſpoken before an audience 
thoroughly convinced that the curſes of offended parents were al- 
ways inflicted, and the prophecies: of dying men always fulfil'd. 
Nothing perhaps but Shakeſpeor's Lear can exceed it. 
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I know you not; though heav'n hath ſpar d you long 
Death will o'ertake you; when thy forces come 
To Thebes, which ſhall not fall before thy arms, 
There ſoon ſhalt thou, and thy vile brother, dye: 
Long ſince my curſes did declare thy fate, 
Which here I do repeat, that you may learn 
The rev'rence due to parents, and no more 
Reproach a ſightleſs father: look on theſe 
My duteous daughters, did they act like you? 
They never did; and therefore to the throne, 
Which you have forfeited, ſhall they ſucceed, 
If juſtice ſtill, as ſhe is ever wont, 
Sits at the hand of Jove: mean-time, thou work, 
Thou moſt abandon'd of the race of men, 
Be gone, away, and with thee bear this curſe 
Which here I do pronounce; to Argos ne'er 
May'ſt thou return! never may Thebes be thine ! 
Soon may'ſt thou periſh by a brother's hand, 
Slaying the ſlayer! may dark Erebus 
Receive them both! and now on you I call 
Ye goddeſſes rever'd, and thou, O ! Mars, 
Thou, who haſt rais'd the bitter ſtrife between 
My impious ſons, bear witneſs to my words ! 
Farewel : now go, and tell the Thebans, tell 
Thy faithful friends, how fair an heritage 
Your OEdipus hath here bequeath'd his children, 
CHORUS. 
O! Polynices, little is the joy 
| Which 

O ! ' Polynices, & c. Brumoy obſerves, that the more we conſider 
this tender ſcene, between Polynices and his ſiſter, the more natu- 
ral, charming, and pathetic we ſhall find it; the fate of every thing 
that has intrinſic merit, ſays he, is to ſtrike us but little at firſt 


view, to improve on the ſecond, and always to appear the more 
beautiful, the more we examine it. 
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Which we can give thee of this fatal journey; 
Therefore away and leave us. 
fFOSLYTNICES. 
| A ſad path 
Theſe ſteps have trod indeed, of woe to me 
And to my friends ; was it for this, alas ! 
T came from Argos? I can never tell 
My mournful ſtory there, never return ; 
O! I muſt bury it in filence all. 
My ſiſters, ye have heard the dreadful curſe 
Which he pronounc'd; O! if it be fulſil'd, 
And ſome kind hand reſtore you back to Thebes, 
At leaſt remember me; at leaſt perform 
The fun'ral rites, and hide me in the tomb; 
So ſhall your names, for pious tenderneſs 
To an unhappy father long rever'd, 
With added praiſes crown'd, exalted ſhine, 
For this kind office to a brother's ſhade. 
| ANTIGONE. 
O!] Polynices, let me beg thee, hear 
Thy ſiſter now. | 
POLYNICES. 
My dear Antigone, 
What ſay'ſt thou ? 
ANTIGONE. | 
| | Lead thy armies back to Argos, 
Nor thus deftroy thy country and thyſelf. 
POLYNICES. 
It cannot be; my forces once diſmiſs'd 
Through fear, what pow'r ſhall ever reunite them? 
ANTIGONE. 
But wherefore all this rage? what canſt thou hope 
Of fame or profit by the fall of Thebes ? | 
POL Y- 
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POLYNICES. 
»Tis baſe to fly, and, eldeſt born as I am, 
To be the laughter of a younger brother. 
ANTIGONE. 
Doſt thou not dread the oracles pronounc'd 
Againſt you both, death by each other's hand ? 
POLYNICES. 
I know the ſentence ; but we muſt go on. 
ANTIGONE. 
Alas ! and who ſhall dare to follow thee 
After this dire prediction? 
POLYNICES. 


None ſhall know it. - 


The prudent gen'ral tells the good alone, 
And keeps the threaten'd ill unknown to all. 
ANTIGONE. 
Art thou determia'd then, and wilt thou go? 
POLYNICES. 
Do not diſſuade me, for the taſk is mine; 
And tho' a father's fatal curſe attend me, 
Tho' vengeful furies ſhall await my ſteps, 
Vet I muſt go: may Jove indulgent ſmile 
On you, my ſiſters, if when I am dead, 
As ſoon I ſhall be, to my breathleſs corpſe 
You pay due honours ! now farewel for ever, 
For ag ye ſhall ne'er again behold me. 
ANTIGONE. 
Alas! my brother ! 
POLYNICES. 
Do not weep for me. 
ANTIGONE. 
Who wou'd not weep to ſee thee ruſhing thus 
On certain death? 


383 


POL V- 
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SOLYNICES. 
If I muſt dye, 1 muſt. 
ANTIGONE. 
Yet be perſuaded. EN 

FOTYNICES. 
Aſk me not to do 
A deed unworthy of me. 
TT RDO=Et.: 
Loſing thee ' 
I ſhall be moſt unhappy. 
POLYWICES. 
To the gods 
Alone belongs the fate of mortals ; ſome 
Are born to happineſs, and ſome to woe: 
You may they guard from ev'ry ill, for ſure 
Ye merit all the good they can beſtow. 
| [Exit Polynices, 
TT, 6 N = 1 
OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, ISMENE, 
CHORUS, 
CHORUS. 
Freſh ſorrows hath this hapleſs ſtranger brought 
On me and all; but ſo hath heay'n decreed, 1 
Which nothing doth in vain; whilſt time beholds 
And orders all, infliting woe on woe: 
But hark, the thunder roars : almighty Jove ! 
| 3 OE D I- 

Freſb ſorrows, &c. From this place to the arrival of Theſeus, 
the chorus in the original, being in ſtrophe and anti ſtrophe, was 
probably ſet to muſic and ſung; but as it is interrupted by the dia- 


logue, the reaſons for not throwing it into ode or rhyme in the 
tranſlation are ſufficiently obvious. 
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I 
My daughters, OI my daughters, who will bring 
gets that beſt of men ? 


IGONE. 
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Wherefore, my father, end me call him. hither ? _ 


OEDAIP,U,S. 
This winged light ning from the arm of Jove 


Muſt bear me to the ſhades below. Where's Thelus ? 


Let him be ſent for inſtantly. 
* CHORUS. 
Again, 
Another dreadful clap.) it 7 5 my ſoul 
With horror, and my hairs do ſtand an end 
With fear; behold, again the lightnings Aaſh ; 
I dread the conſequence, for not in vain 
Theſe ſigns appear, of ſome calamity 
Portentous ever: O! æthereal Jove ! 
OEDIPUS. 
Alas! my children, nought can ſave me nom, 
The fatal hour of my 3 hence 
Draws nigh. ' Il 
ANTI 60 * E. 
Why think ſt 17 5 
„ 1 
—— hs 
_ H 85 R US. 
Alas! 1 
The thunder k en ey 'ry ſide; good heav'n, 
Protect us! if to this devoted land 
It bodes deftruQien, let not ruin fall 
On me; O let not that be our . 
Vor. F X 


Thi it wall | 


For 


ys Dry us 


For pitying thus a poor deſerted ſtranger: 
O] Jove! on thee we call, protect and fave us q 
e 
Is Theſeus come, ſhall he once more behold me, 
Whilſt yet I live, and keep my perfect mind? 
| CHORUS. a 
What ſecret haſt thou to reveal to him ch et 
gED LEEDS OO 
I owe him much, and wou'd repay his goodneſs, 


Ev'n as I promis d him. 


CHORUS. x | 
| O! haſte, my ſon ; by 
At Neptune's altar leave the facrifice, 
And hither fly, for OEdipus to thee 
And to thy country grateful waits to pay 
Thy bounties ; haſte, O ! Theſeus, to receive them. 


SCENE IV. 


THESEUS, OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, ISMENE, 
CHORUS. 
THESEUS. 

Again this noiſe, this wild aſtoniſhment, | 

Amongſt you all ! was OEdipus the cauſe? 

Or did the bolt of Jove, and ruſhing hail 

Affright you? when the god in raging ftorms 

Deſcends thus dreadful, we have cauſe IN * 
OE DIP US. | 

O! king, thou com'ſt in happy hows oma gd. 

Propitious led thay hither, 5 
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THESEUS. 
Son of Laius, 
What new event hack happen'd? 
OEDIPUS. 
| Know, my life 
At length i is verging to its lateſt hour; 
I wiſh to dye, but firſt my vows to thee, 
And to this city, faithful muſt perform, 4 
THESEUS. 
But who hath told thee thou ſo ſoon ſhalt dye? 
OE DIP US. 
The gods themſelves, who never utter falſhood, 
By ſigns infallible have warn'd me of it. 
T HE SE US. 
How ſpake they to thee? _ 
OEDIPUS. 
- In repeated thunder 
And light” ning from th' all- powerful hand of Jove, 
IT HES EUS. 
I do believe thee, for thy prophecies 
Were never falſe; but ſay, what muſt be done ? 
OE DIP US. 
O! ſon of Egeus, I will tell thee all 
The bliſs reſerved for thee in thy age, 
For thee, and for thy country; I muſt go 
To my appointed place, and there ſhall dye : 
I go without a guide, nor muſt thou tell 
To mortal ear where: OEdipus doth lye, 
For ever hid; O! king, that facred place 
Shall be thy ſure defence, and Vetter far 
Than many a ſhield, or all the ſocial aid 
Of firm alliance in the field of war: 


What more remains, unutterable now, 7 hs 
X 2 | Of 
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Of higher import, thither when thou com'ſt 

To thee alone fhall be deliver'd ; nought 

Shall I reveal, or to the citizens, 

Or ev'n to theſe, beloved as they are, 

My pious daughters ; thou muſt ever keep 

The ſolemn ſecret, only when thy life 

Draws near its end, diſcloſe it to thy ſon, 

Heir of thy kingdom, and to him alone: 

From king to king thus ſhall the tale devolve, 

And thus thy Athens be for ever fafe 

From Theban force ; even the beſt of cities, 

Where juſtice rules, may ſwerve from virtue's _ * 

And be oppreſſive, but the gods, * late, n 

Will one day puniſh all who diſobe 

Their ſacred mandates; therefore, * of Kgeus, 

Be careful, and be juſt; dut this to thee 

I need not ſay: quick let us to the place, 

For ſo the gods decree : there muſt I go, ö.; 

Thence never to return: come then, my daughters, 

Long have ye been my pious guides, henceforth - © 

I muſt be yours; follow, but touch me not; £ 

Let me find out the tomb where I muſt hide 

My poor remains ; EW my journey lies 
8 [pointing with his hand. 

Away: thou god ot fliades, great Mercur, + | 

And Proſerpine, infernal pow'rs, conduct me! 

O! ſightleſs eyes, where ate ye ? 1 Nenn 

Shall theſe bands touch your unavailing orbs, * 

O ! light and life, farewel ! at length r 

To hide me in the tomb; but O | for thee, | 

My beſt beloved friend, and this fair land, 

And theſe thy ſubjects, may proſperity 

Attend you ſtill, and may you ſometimes deign 

8 8 Amidſt 
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Amidft your bliſs to think on EOdipus ! . 
[Exeunt, 
CHORU-S, 
Goddeſs inviſible, on thee we call, 
If thee we may invoke, Proſerpina, and thee 
Great Pluto, / king of ſhades, O grant 
That not oppreſs'd by tort'ring pain 
Beneath the ſtroke of death he linger long, 
But ſwift with eaſy ſteps deſcend, 
To Styx's drear abode; 
For he hath. led a life of toi} and pain; 
May the juſt gods repay his undeſerved woc 
Ye goddeſſes rever'd, who dwell | 
Beneath the earth deep hid, and thou, 
Who, barking from thy gloomy cave, 
Unconquer'd Cerb'rus, guard'ſt the ghoſts below, 
On thee, O!] fon of Tartarus, we call, 
For thou art ever wakeful, lead, O] lead 
To thy dark manſions this GY ſtanger. 
[Exeunt. 


X 3 ACT 
Goltdeſt inviſible, Sc. This is the fourth ſong, or intermede of 
© the chorus, who perceiving that the death of OEdipus is unavoid- 
able, and every moment to be expected, put up their prayers to the 
mfernal powers for his caſy and peaceful departure; the original 
conſiſts, like the other choruſſes, of ſtrophe and antiltrophe : IL have 


taken the libetty to throw NP ORs fs . 
W . 
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20 OE D:1PUS. 
OP” IN. Oe, 2 
N I 
MESSENGER, CHORUS, 
MESSENGER. 


' CITIZENS, I come to tell a tale---- 
* But to be brief, know, OEdipus is dead. 
To ſpeak the manner and ftrange circumſtance 

Of his departure will require more wen: 

And calls for your attention. 

CHORUS. 


Is he * 
Unhappy man! 
| MESSENGER, 
For ever hath te wk 
The path of life. | 


CHORUS. 
How dyd he? by the hand 
Of heav'n diſmis d, without diſeaſe or pain? 


M E S- 


 OEdipus is dead. The length of this deſcription, and the num 


ber of circumſtances recounted in it, ſeem to make it highly im- 
. pfobable that ſo many things could have happened in the ſhort (pace 
of time allowed for them, being only from the exit of OEdipus to 
te entrance of the meſſenger. There is no way of excuſing So- 

phocles in this particular, but by ſuppoſing that the preceding ode 
of the chorus being ſet to muſic, might take up a long time in the 
performance; perhaps the impatience of the ſpectator to know the 
cataſtrophe may plead ſtill more ſtrongly in defence of this precipi- 


tation, 
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MESSENGER. 
O! *twas a ſcene of wonder ; how he left 
This place, and, ſelf-conduQted, led us on, 
Blind as he was, ye all remember well. 
Soon as he came to where the craggy ſteep 
With brazen ſteps leads to the hollow gulph, 
Where various paths unite, a place renown'd 
For the fam'd league of Theſeus and his friend, 
Between Acherdus and the Thracian rock, 
On a ſepulchral ſtone he ſat him down ; 
Pull'd off the filthy weeds he long had worn, 
And bade his daughters inſtantly prepare 
The bath and ſplendid garb ; with haſty ſteps 
To Ceres' neighb'ring altar they repair 
Obedient, bring the veſſel, and the robe 
Funereal; all things done, as cuſtom bids 
For dying men, ſudden a dreadful clap 


Of thunder ſhook the ground; the virgins tremble, 


And clinging fearful round their father's knees 


Beat their ſad breaſts, and wept ; ſoon as he heard 


The ſound portentous, he embrac'd his daughters : 
Children, he cry'd, your father is no more; 
No longer ſhall you lead a life of pain, 
No longer toil for OEdipus ; alas! 
*T was dreadful to you, but this day, my children, 
Shall end your ſorrows and my life together : 
Never did father love his daughters more 
Than I have lov'd, but henceforth you muſt live 
int your OEdipus; ; farewel for ever 

A 
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He 


8 


01 8 fene of wwonder, &c. The celebrated critic Longi- 
nus takes notice, in his treatiſe on the ſublime, of this narration of 
OEdipus's death, as à proof of Sophocles's _peculine ee! in 


the deſcriptive. 
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He ſpake, and long in ſad embraces join d, 

They wept aloud; at length did.clam' rous — 

To ſilent ſorrow yield, and all was ſtill; 

When ſuddenly we heard a voice that oft 

Repeated, © OEdipus,, why, this delay? 

« Where art thou, OEdipus ? the wretched king, 

Attentive to the call of beav'n, deſir d 

That Theſeus might be ſent for ; Theſeus came: 

When thus the dying exile; O] my friend, 

Give me thy hand, my daughters give him yours, 

Let this, my deareſt Theſeus, be the pledge 

Of amity between you, promiſe here 

That you will ne'er. forſake my hapleſs children, 

But henceforth cheriſh, comfort, and protect them, 

The gen'rous king, in pity to their woes, 

Vow'd to perform what OEdipus deſir d: 

The father threw his feeble arms around 

His weeping children, you, he cry'd, muſt learn 

To bear your ſuff rings with an equal mind, 

And leave this place; for not to mortal eye 

Is giv'n to ſee my future fate; away; 

Theſeus alone muſt ſtay, and know it all. 

This did we hear him utter as we ſtood 

Attentive ; when his duteous daughters left him. | 

And went their way; we wept, and follow'd them: 

Soon we return'd, but OEdipus was gone; 

The king, alone remaining, as if ſtruck | 

With terror at ſome dreadful ſpectacle, 1 

Had with his hand o'er-veil'd his downcaſt eye 

A little after we beheld him bend 

In humble adoration to the cart, 

And then to heay'n prefer his ardent pray'r 2 

How the poor exile periſh'd none can tel 
|; | | Hut 
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But Theſeus ; nor the fiery blaſt of Jove- 

Deſtroy'd, nor ſea &erwhelm'd him, but from heav'n 

Some meſſenger divine did fnatch him hence, 

Or pow'r infernal bade the pitying earth 

Open her peaceful boſom to receive him; 

Without a groan, diſeaſe, or pain he fell: 

'T was wondrous all; to thoſe, ho credit not 

This ſtrange report, I anſwer, tis moſt true. 
CHORUS. | 

Where are his daughters, with their raj friends 

Who follow'd them ? e 

MESSENGER. 
| They cannot be far off; 
The voice of grief I hear proclaims them nigh.” 


SCENE. II. 


ANTIGONE, ISMENE, with Attendants, 
MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


ANTIGON E. 


Alas! the time is come when we muſt weep 
Our father's fate, the fate of all his race 
Long fince unhappy ; various were the toils, 
The labours we endur'd, but this is far, 
Far above all, unutterable woe. 
„Roe 
What is it? | n 
ANTIGONE. 
Ol it cannot de concelv'd. | 
CEUTU 6” 

Tre than de OO OE THe 
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AN TIGON E. ; 
HNe᷑'e is; his death was ſtrange 
| And wonderful ; for. not in war he fell, 
Nor did the fea © 'erwhelm him, but the earth 
Hath hid him from us; deadly night hath clos'd | 
Our eyes in ſadneſs ; whether o'er the ſeas 
We roam, or exiles in a foreign land 
Lead our ſad days, we muſt be ſtill unhappy: 
Alas! I only wiſh I might have dy'd 
With my poor father ; wherefore ſhou'd I aſl 
For longer life ? | 
CHOU 8. 
Ve good and pious daughters, 
Remember, what the will of heav'n decrees 
With patience we muſt bear; indulge not then 
Exceſs of grief; your fate hath not deſerv'd it. 
ANTIGONE. 
O! I was fond of miſery with him ; 
Ev'n what was moſt unlovely grew beloy'd, 
When he was with me. O! my deareſt father, 
Beneath the earth now in deep darkneſs hid, 
Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou ſtill 
Wert dear, and ſhalt be ever. 
CHORYU 8. 


Now his courſe 


£ 


Is finiſh c. 
ANT IGO N E. 

Even as he wiſh'd he dy'd 

In a ſtrange land, for ſuch was his deſire; 

A ſhady turf cover'd his lifeleſs limbs; 

Nor unlamented fell 1 for O! theſe eyes, 

My father, ſtill ſhall weep for thee, nor time 


E'er blot thee from my memory. 
1.8. 
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IS ME NE. 
| Alas! 
Alas ! my ſiſter, what muſt be our fate, 
Forlorn and helpleſs, of our father thus 
Bereft ? 
C HO Rs. 
His end was happy, therefore ceaſe 
Your fruitleſs. tears: from ſorrow none is free. 
ANTIG O N E. 
Let us be gone. 
IS ME NE. 
But where? 
ANTIG O NE, 
| I wiſh------ 
ISMENE. 
O! what? 
ANTIGON E. 
To ſee the tomb. 
ISMENE. 
Whoſe tomb ? 
ANTIGONE. 
Our father's : oh ! 
ISMENE. 
But is it lawful ? know'ſ thou that? 
ANTIGONE. 
| Why thus 
Reprove me, my Iſmene? 
ISMENE.- 
He is yet 
Unbury'd, and without 
A NTIGON E. 
O! lead me there, 


JS - OED'IP US 


Then kill me if thouawtilt; Want get alas! 
Can I betake me?; 
0 HO R/U/8. 
Friends, dan :. 
ANTIGONE. 
Where ſhall I'fly? © 1 3 
CHORUS. 
4.0 Thou haſt already cap d 
Unnumber'd ils. | | 
| ANTIGON E. 
I'm thinking, my Iſmene---- 
ISMEMNE. 
What think'ſ thon? 
ANTIGO N E. 
How we ſhalt get home. 
O H OR U 8. 
No more; 
Thou haſt been long familiar with aMiQtion. | 
'ANTIGONE. 
My life hath ever been a life of pain 
And ſorrow, but this far exceeds them all. 
CHORUS, 
The ſtorm beats hard upon you: 
ANTIGONE. 
0 it doth. 
0 H (8) RU By 


1 


[ know it muſt. 
A N. T 1 G 0 N "ig 
O! whither ſhall we fly.? 
Great Jove ! what hope remains? 
-C&.Q RUS, - 
711 * Suppreſs your abs: 
* We 
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We ſhou'd not weep for thoſe whowith'd:todye, | 


And meet their fate with pleaſure; tis notijut 
Nor lawful to b — 1H 7 


SCENE . 


THESEUS, ANTIGONE, ux. CHORUS. 


n Sn Jon An 


Suppliant to thee we come. | 
THESEUS.' 
What wou'd ye of me? 
Nr 
Permit us but to ſee our father's tomb. 
THESEUS 
It is not lawful. 
ANTIGONE. 
O! what fay'ſt thou, king? 
: THESEUS. 
Know, pious virgins, OEdipus himſelf 
Forbade that any ſhou'd approach his tomb 
That ſacred ſpot, which he poſſeſſes there, 
No mortal muſt profane: to me, he ſaid, 
If careful I perform'd his laſt command, 
Shou'd joy and ſafety come, with victory 
And peace to Athens; this your gods did hear, 
Confirmed by the ſacred'oath of Jove. 
ANTIGONE. 
If ſuch our father's will, we muſt ſubmit ; 
But O ! permit us to reviſit Thebes, 


That 
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That fo we may prevent th* impending fate 
Of our dear brothers. 
THE 8 E US. 
All that you requeſt, 

Or may be grateful to that honour'd ſhade, 
Whoſe mem' ry we revere, I freely grant; 
For I muſt not be weary of my taſk. 
| CHORUS, 

Remember, virgins, to repreſs your ſorrows, 
And ceaſe your fruitleſs grief; for know, tis all 
Decreed by fate, and all the work of heav'o. 


F I N 1 s. 


